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TRADITIONS OF PERTH. 



Tbb CSty of Perth, to which the foUowing oheerrations refer, is so well 
known in the history of Scotland, for the sumy remarkable events wMeh 
haye taken place in it and the surrounding eonntry, prior to the period 
here alluded to» that little need be said as an apology for bringing these 
sketehes before the public. They rdfer to a period, during which there 
were, for many years, neither a local paper nor magarine to chronicle 
the pasdng events. They consist chiefly of the personal obsenratbns of 
the writer, and the accounts related to him by his father, who settled 
in Perth shortly alter the memorable year 1745 ; and as the writer has 
spent his whole life dme in it, and taken an actire part In many of the 
events of the times, he trusts there are many little incidents, however 
trifling in themselves, that may prove interesting to the descendants of 
those who figured in the days to which these recollections refer. As the 
incidents related were written merely for his own amusement, at leisure 
hours, he trusts that the homely style in whkh the statements are given 
win not be despised. 

SXTBNT aim APPXAaaNCB of TBI CITV. 

There is a traditfen that, at a very early period, Perth, then called 
Bertha, stood at the junction of the Ahnond with the Tay ; and some laige 
beams have been found in the bed of the river near that spot. Be this 
as it may, we have records and charters, as hr back as the eleventh cen- 
tury, to shew that, at that period, Perth, where it now stands, was a con- 
siderable town ; but as I only mean to describe Perth as it was in the 
last century, I beg leave to refer to GalTs Oahbians for some very in- 
terfsting particulars, referring to Perth in those early days. 
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About the year 1770, the City of Perth consisted of the High-street^ 
from the river up to the port where St Paul's church now stands ; South - 
street, extending the same length in a parallel line : (this street was then 
and is still frequently termed the Shoegate ;) the Watergate still remains 
nearly as it was ; as also the Skinnergate, the Horse-cross, the Castle- 
gable, and Curfew-row. At the termination of the Castle-gable stood 
the North-port, situated at the south side of the gate now leading into 
Mr Condie's house, then Blackfriars' house, and the property of Mr 
Robertson of Tullybelton. On the opposite side, a little old house, the 
porter's lodge, was long occupied as the house for collecting the customs- 
of that port, then the principal entrance from the Highlands^ The Kirk- 
gate, which still retains much of its former appearance, was then one of 
the principal streets ; the shops being occupied by many of the leadings 
merchants in the grocery and the cloth lines. The houses extended on 
the north side of the church to the same extent as at present, to St. 
John's-street, where they terminated in gardens. On the east, stood a 
rang^ of houses, between the two narrow vennels leading from the Wa- 
tergate ; from this there was a narrow vennel, called the Salt-venneK 
leading to the South-street, in a straight line with the east end of the 
church. The buildings in this vennel were very old wooden buildings, 
inhabited by the very lowest class of society, and here the beggars and 
vagrants generally lodged. The School.vennel and the Flesh-vemiel 
were just in their present state. On the wost of the church, the ground 
where the flesh market now stands, was the bowling-green. In the year 
1761, the present flesh and meal markets, and the academy above, were 
built. The Meal-vennel has still much of its former appearance. Mill- 
street was a dirty lane with only three houses in its whole extent, and 
one below the Glovers'-yard on the north side« occupied by the hang- 
man ; it was bounded on the south by garden walls, and on the north by 
the ancient city wall, which extended from where the new spinning-mill 
is built to the top of Methven-street; thence it turned south to the High- 
street, where the Port stood widi gates and bars ; it then continued down 
Methven-street to the South-street, where the Shoegate-port stood with 
its gates ; thence it turned down Canal-street to the Speygatc, which 
leads from the Watergate to the Greyfriars, where there was another 
port. The course of the mill lade marks the position of the wall. At 
that time the lade was uncovered all the way down Methven-street and 
Canal-street» to the Tay. 

GOWRIB HOUSE. 

At the foot of the South-street stood the ancient palace of Gowrie 
House, which extended from the Water-vennel to the line of Canal-street, 
bounded on the west by the line of the Speygate, and by the river on the 
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cast. The building formed three entire sides of a square, and half the 
fourth side, leaying the other half of the front open towards the South 
street, where the entrance into this ancient building was by an arched 
gateway. The gable end of the south side stood a little to the north of 
the gate of the new jail. This wing consisted of a range of lofty stone 
buildings, the lower part being bomb proof ; the second storey was divid- 
ed into two long and lofty halls ; the upper one was divided in the same 
manner, but the apartments were not so high. On the east of these 
hklls, in the angle of the buildings, was the grand stair-case whicb led to 
the south and east wings, with the little turrets at the top. The half of 
the eastern range was siniilar to the south, and divided in the same man- 
ner. The other half was a building of one storey, which appeared to 
have been occupied as shades or stables. The northern range consisted 
of buildings not so lofty as the southern, having only one flat above the 
bomb-proofs ; and another above that, half garrets. On the west end of 
this range was the great kitchen, with a fire-place extending across the 
whole breadth of the house. The western range, north of the main gate, 
(forming part of the Watergate,) was similar to the south wing, consist- 
ing of halls in each flat, thus enclosing a spacious square. On the south 
of the building, to the line of Canal-street, was a garden, the city wall 
forming the western and southern enclosure. On the east of the building, 
a terrace ran along the river the whole length of the property. At the 
end of the terrace stood an OYal tower, the interior of which was orna- 
mented with drawings of the arms of noble families in Scotland. The 
tower was built in the angle of the •astern and southern walls, and was 
called the Spy tower, it is presumed, from its commanding situation, 
having a dear'view to the west, south, and east. On the outside of this 
tower was a dock or basin, formed on the side of the bed of the lade, that 
stiU runs into the Tay below Canal-street, between the Old Shore and 
the Gowrie wall. Here the ship owners were wont to lay up their vessels 
for safety during the winter ; the idea of exposing their property to the 
storms at this inclement season, never having entered the heads of the 
cautious merchants of those days. This tofver, as well as the whole of 
Gowrie House, were reckoned amongst the greatest ornaments of Perth. 
The property fell into the possession of the City. When the Duke of 
Cumberland was here in the year 174S, with the King's army, the Magis- 
trates presented him with the gift of Gowrie House, with aU its gardens ! 
which his Highness, immediately on his return to London, sold to the 
Board of Ordnance, who immediately converted it into an artillery bar- 
racks, making Perth head quarters. 

The house in Spey-gate, fronting the jaQ, now occupied as a public- 
house by Mr M'Laren, stood opposite the vrindow from which Ring 
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James the V. called for assiBtance in the alleged Cowrie Conspiracy, and 
was then the house of one of his nobles. 

The palace of the Bishop of Dnnkeld stood on the ground now occupied 
by the new buildings 4m the east side of St John Street. The public 
hall of this ancient building was long occupied as the linen stamp office. 
Another nobleman's house stood in what is now termed the Kirk Close, 
aome parts of which stSl remain. The Parliament House was in the 
close which still bears its name, and was for many years used as an 
Episcopal chapeL .About the year 1818, this biulding was pulled down, 
and a yery elegant hafl erected on its site, by the Royal Arch Mason 
Lodge, which is now much used for public sales. This hall was built 
with money, the bequest of Mr Murray, the founder of the Royal Lunatic 
Asylum. 

Curfew-row, rendered famous by Sir Walter Scott's ** Fair Maid of 
Perth,** is still in existence ; but scarcely a yestige of the old houses re- 
main, except one at the comer of Blackfriars'-wynd, where the curfew 
bell hung ; which used to ring cTcry night at nine o'clock, to warn the 
Sieges to put out their fires. Behind this house stood the Monastery of 
Blackfriars, where King James was murdered. On the same ground 
there is at present a liouae which was built for Lord John Murray, one 
of the AthoU family, and which was long considered the only genteel 
house in town. The Curfew-row was, from an early period, imtil a 
few years ago, occupied on both sides with malt bams, belonging to the 
brewers. The remains of these buildings are now occupied as a tan. 
nage. 

The Watergate, at that time the only thoroughfare from the south, 
contained the only fashionable self-contained houses in the town. The 
writer can remember when five ProTOsts were all liTing in this 
street. 

The Skinnergate was another principal street, and the only thorough^ 
fare to the north by the Castle-gable and the North-port. The pre- 
sent line of Bilill-street, Methyen-street, and Canid-street, were then dirty, 
nnpayed roads, without any buildings, save a number of malt bams and 
sheds, some of which are yet standing. Even limited as the extent of 
the town then was, many parts of the streets were unbuilt. The west 
nde of the Meal-yennel, and the sides of the Shoegate abo^e the Meal- 
Teimel, were but partially buOt, and below the vennel there were many 
buildings lying in ruins, termed old walls. The only houses without 
the dty walls, on the west, were the Glassite chapel; and the MiU«wywl 
which was built for a linen factory, 
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There was formerly a bridge across the Tay at the foot of the High- 
street, which was swept away by a " mighty inundatioii," as we learn 
from a graye-stone erected to the memory of Mr Mills, the builder. For 
a long period the only passage across the river was by feny boats, similar 
to those now employed in bringing saad up the river. The boat house 
on the opposite side stood where the church of Kinnoull is now built ; 
and the pier where th3y landed on that side was at the point that pro- 
jected on Mr Patton's property, and was then called Gibraltar point. 
This pier prqjected a good way into the river, forming a deep bay below, 
which Mr Fatten has filled up, and thus extended his grounds a con- 
siderable space into the bed «f the river. On the Perth side the boat 
landed at the North-shore, through the arch below the west end of the 
Council-room. 

There is an anecdote told of a regiment of Sutherland fencibles, during 
the war in the year 1756, who were on their march to the south. When 
they came to the Tay, they refused, to a man, to enter a boat, dreading 
that, if once on board, they would be shipped off to Germany. They 
therefore resolved to cross the river at a ford a little higher up, by wading ; 
and the whole regiment, joining hand in hand, made their way through. 

EXTENSION or THE CITT. 

About the year 1758, the east side of the New -row was partially buBt, 
by a company engaged in the linen manufacture, long Imown by the name 
of the New-row company. About this time, the proprietors of lands in 
the vicinity of Perth began to fen their property for building, and a 
desire for more commodious houses becoming general, the suburbs were 
rapidly extended. The Qayholes were taken in small lots, chiefly by 
weavers, who erected very humble dwdlings, many of them of clay. 
Thimble-row was built shortly after. A row of houses of the same des- 
cription was built up the south aide of the Laigh Causeway, and turned 
round on the west mde of the then Aochterarder road,^ called Earl's* 
dykes. This row is now almost in ruins ; and the old tenements on the 
west side of the Laigh Causeway have, within these few years, been re- 
placed by good si^bstantial houses. 

The Glover Incorporation, who are tb^ proprieters of the lands of 
the Leonards, feued out a gi!eal part of them. Leonard-street was 
speedily built ; and Pomarism; and the Crasa^treet filled up rapidly at the 
same time. 

On the north side of the town, the boildiBg of the present bridge, whioh 
was finished about the year, 177lf made wo^f for vast improvements in 
that quarter. George-etreel was Irnmediatg^y foimedf and an opening 
made to the High-street About the year 1783, Charlotte-street was 
\nuXU and immediately after that the laads of Bliekfrian were laid oiit 
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in streets. The first buildiDg was the house next Provost Marshall's^ in 
Rose Terrace. At that period there was not a house to the west or north 
of the old tannage. Paul-street soon followed, and the street between 
it and the Mill-wynd. 

The row of houses at the foot of Canal-street on the south side, were 
built about the year 1772, and the large building on the east end was 
added in 1780. Up the south side of Canal-street, there was a low, 
marshy piece of ground, extending from Prince's-street west to Shuttle - 
field-close, called the How Rig, which filled with water during the win- 
ter, and afibrded excellent sport to the youngsters on the ice. The Star 
inn, Gaelic chapel, gas works, &c., are all built upon it. 

The ground between this and the South Inch was all laid out in small 
gardens. To the westward, the Hospital Gardens ; and on the north side 
of the city, the whole of the Blackfriars, and the lands of Drumhar, 
where the Barracks stand, were laid out in a similar manner — so that 
almost every family in Perth had a garden. The lands of Blackfriars 
were laid out in beautiful small plots, well stored with fruit trees and 
bushes, and intersected by green walks ; forming an agreeable promenade 
in the summer season. These extended as far into the Inch an the railing. 

CaOMWELL FORT. 

On the north end of the South Inch stood Cromwell Fort. This was 
a regular square fortitfication with four bastions. The north side ex- 
tended along the Greyfriars to the Edinburgh road, and a considerable 
way to the westward where Marshall Place now stands. The east side 
extended from Graham's coal yard by the alley of trees, to a line with 
the chesnut tree that stands by itself, on the east side of the Inch. The 
whole was composed of the earth and sand dug out of the trenches, which 
were about 100 feet wide at the top, and had been originally very steep. 
About the year 1780, before the City began to fill them up, they were 
about ten feet deep, and used to contain a considerable number ef pike. 
During the winter, they afforded excellent ice for skaiting. Sometimes 
boys were drowned here ; and frequently they were the watery graves of 
new-bom infants. Within the mound on the east side, a range of stables 
for dragoon horses was built, that would contain 200 horses, with a rid- 
ing-house on the west end : these were pulled down when the present 
barracks were built ; the rest of the space within the trenches was occu- 
pied as wood-yards. This fortification, of which not a vestige remains, 
measured about 266 yards on each side, the mounds were demolished 
gradually, by taking away the sand for paving the streets ; and the 
trenches were filled up by rubbish carted Arom the town. The remains 
of the motmds were wheeled into the trenches to complete the filling up. 
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During the digging, a seam of wheat was discovered about nine inches 
thick, which had been burned and reduced to chareoal ; but eyerj pickle 
was perfectly entire, and quite dry. A serjeant of the Guards, who was 
in Perth at the time, filled a tin cannister with it, and sent it up to London. 

The streets were then paved with round bullets of stone, taken from 
the river, and formed a very rough road for carriages. About the year 
1780, the system of paving with cut stones was introduced, first in the 
Watergate. 

The water that supplied the City was conveyed from the mill lade> 
from a cistern above the miUs, by wooden pipes. On relaying the streets, 
lead pipes were adopted in place of the wooden ones ; but still the water, 
although plentiful, was not good ; and at various periods attempts were 
made to introduce spring water. Frequent surveys were made of the 
springs throughout the neighbourhood; but the matter never went further, 
until the year 1829, when an act of Parliament was obtained for supply- 
ing tho City with water, under a set of Commissioners, with power to 
assess the inhabitants in proportion to their rents. That act has since 
been carried into effect, and the inhabitants now enjoy the luxury of the 
purest water. This has obtained by digging a filtering well at the upper 
end of Moncrleff Island, from whence the water is conveyed below the 
bed of the river to the water-house, on the east point of the line of 
Marshall Place. This building is erected on an elegant plan, and is an 
ornament to the City. The whole of these operations were conducted 
nnder the direction of Dr Anderson of the Academy, with the most com- 
plete success. Trials have been made to ascertain how high the water 
would rise from the pipes on the streets, which is found to ascend to the 
roofs of the highest houses at the Cross. 

It was during the time that Thomas Hay Marshall was a member of 
the Town Council, that the greater part of the improvements that have 
since taken place were projected. The North Inch was then only half 
its present size : it was bounded on the north by a wall, called the White 
Dyke, which was said to have been built by the fines levied from the 
brewers, and bakers for fighting with the weavers; and was erected to 
prevent the encroachments of the Muirton farmers, who were in the habit 
of taking a few furrows, from time to time, from the common good. The 
dyke ran across from the river to Balhouse orchard, at the place where 
a few old trees are still standing, the remains of an alley that ran along 
the side of the dyke. About the year 1785, an excambion was made 
with the Earl of Kinnoull, by which the Muirton haugh was added to the 
Inch, for which the Town gave the greater part of the farm of Laigh 
TuUylumb, when the white dyke was pulled down, and a race-course 
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formed round the Inch. Provost Marshall became proprietor of the 
Blackfriars, and exerted his faiterest with the county gentlemen to get Uie 
line of road from Dunkeld and CrieiF to come through these lands. About 
the year 1760, the road to Dunkeld went from the High Street Port, in 
almost the same Une as at present. Shortly after that period, when the 
bridge was built, it was altered and taken up through the North Inch, 
and a row of trees planted on each side ; one of these still remains to 
mark the line. About the year 1788, it was again brought m a straight 
line from the Bridge of Almond to the boundaries of the Blackfrian, 
where it was twisted into angles to suit Marshall's plan of the streets. 

The road to Crieff, which went from the High Street Port by DoTe- 
eotland and the Stone Cross, was altered to the present line which now 
joins the Dunkeld road. The Stone Cross is yet standing to the west of 
Goodly Bum. This was a large upright stone, raised on a pedestal, with 
steps round it, originally having had the figure of a man on it. The arms 
had long been broken off, the upright part alone remaining. An anecdote 
is told of an English traveller who, on visiting the Cross, mounted to the 
top and placed a crown piece there ; many years afterwards, the same 
gentleman was again in the country and paid the Cross a visit,>4md, to 
his astonishment, found the crown piece exactly as he left it. 

The ground on which Dovecotland is now built, was formerly the site 
of a large establishment of friars. In digging these grounds, many. old 
coins have been found. About the year 1778, a plan for building this 
place on an elegant scale was made out, but the want of water, and other 
local circumstances caused the scheme to be abandoned ; it was, there- 
fore, feued out to any individuals to build to suit themselves. The 
daughters o^ the first settler having established a notorious house, the 
rough wits of the day bestowed a name upon the place which greatly 
iigured the sale of the rest of the property. 

At the same time, an excambion was made between the Town and the 
Blackfriars, by which the lade was straightened, a piece of ground was 
given to the lands of Blackfriars, at the top of the Inch, and a piece of 
ffround at the foot of the Inch taken from these lands ; by these ar* 
rangements, the Town became bound that no building should, at any 
ftiture period, be erected on the Inch to intercept the view from Black* 
friars House and garden. About the year 1802, an excambion was made 
with the proprietors of the gardens on the north of the South Inch, and^ 
on the west, with the Glover Incorporation, by which the marches wera 
lined off straight, and the ground of MarshaO Place feued out. This 
line was at first sold in seven lots for villas, but never was buHt. The 
feus were given up, and the present plan adopted. In former times, the 
road from Edinburgh came in by the Cloven Craigs, in a line with 

m 
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Craigie and by the Leonards, where the road from Craigie, by Leonard- 
street, stUl passes. The Edinburgh road was altered about the year 
1760, and brought in the present line through the South Inch, through 
Cromwell's mound, and the gardens where Prince's-street was formed. 

Under Provost Marshalls superintendence, the Borough Muir was 
feued out, some of it in small lots of two and three acres, at a feu- 
duty of two bolls of wheat a-year. The whole of this extensive wood 
has been cleared, and the ground greatly improved, and is now studded 
with gentlemen's houses, and tradesmen's neat oottages. On some of 
these lands, which, forty years ago, was reckoned not worth a shilling 
an acre, wheat of the finest quality is now raised ; frequently they have 
produced the heaviest wheat and barley in the county. 

The houses in Perth were generally bmlt on the plan of having arched 
door-ways and windows ; but on the front wall there was erected a pro- 
jection of wooden work, about six feet wide. On the ground floor these 
were open, and were termed Channels ; — ^here the goods were displayed. 
Several of these houses are still to be seen, with the wooden fronts ; but 
the channels are filled up and converted into shops. The Skinnergate, 
narrow as it is, was all the way finished in this manner ; and so close did 
it bring the fronts of the houses to each other, that the inmates could 
hand their snuff mulls to those on the opposite side ; which rendered the 
lower apartments sufiSciently obscure. Many of the old houses were a 
foot or two below the level of the street, which added to their dismal ap- 
pearance. Although the buildings were almost all confined within the 
boundary of the city wall, the streets and lanes were by no means built 
up. On the front of South-street, a considerable part was lined by 
garden walb, and the west side of the Meal-vennel was in the same state. 
Few of the shop windows had any glass in them — they had only a wooden 
gratmg. 

Shortly after the Rebellion, a company started in the north of England 
under the firm of the York building company, who began their operations 
on a very extensive scale, and extended them to Perth. They bought 
the property east and west of the Skinnei^ate, and rebuilt the houses as 
they now stand ; but their affairs fdl into conAision, and the property wai 
sold for their creditors. It would appear that their lights had not been 
soffioiently valid ; for, about the year 1785, one Gregory, a tailor, having 
got possession of some old charters, he summoned the proprietors before 
the Court of Session, to surrender up the property. The whole of them, 
to save litigation, compromised the matter witii him ; by which he ob- 
a considerable lum of mvney. The flats of the old houses were 
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extremely low, seldom above six feet between the floor and the roof, an«l 
the windows were very small. The roofs were covered with heavy thick 
slabs of stone, the weight of which often bilged the roofs, and presented 
a clumsy appearance. Several of these roofs are yet to be seen in the 
town. 

The houses were uniformly divided, into separate flats, half-flats, or 
single rooms. The only self-contained houses were on the east side of 
the Watergate, between the street and the river. The Ist of these was pos- 
sessed by John Richardson, Esq the 2d by Dr Woodr-3d, Lady Stewart 

of Urrard— 4th, Provost Caw— 5th, Provost Alison— 6th, the Sheriff- 
clerk's office, by Murray of Dollarie. On the north, Lord John Murray's, 
and Tullibelton's, now Mr Condie's. The rest of the good houses w«re 
let in flats to separate families, and generally consisted of a kitchen, a 
pubKc room, (which served for parlour, dining room, and hall), with one 
or two bedrooms, and a closet. In most of the houses the entrance to 
the rooms was through the kitchen into the parlour, and from thence 
into the bed-room. Outside stairs to the first flat were very common, 
and had an awkward appearance on the street. A great part of the 
buildings in the closes were occupied by brewers, who kept public houses, 
and retailed their own ale. About the year 1760, there were upwards 
of sixty houses of this description. The principal inns then were the 
King's Arms, foot of High-street, now occupied by Mrs Slater; the 
second in the Thistle Close, first entry above the Skinnergate ; the third, 
the Salutation, so called from John Burt, the landlord, having shook hands 
with Prince Charles. The King's Arms was considered the firsts it 
enjoyed the patronage of the Duke of Atholl, and many of the first fami- 
lies in the county. 

THE JAIL. 

This old building was formerly a part of some religious house. At 
what period it had been converted into a prison, I am not enabled to 
state ; but it was sufficiently gloomy for this purpose. On the ground 
floor there was one cell, 12 feet square, arched above. The window was 
raised about eight feet from the floor, and so thoroughly set with a triple 
grating that very litQe light entered the place. The door was composed 
of thick double oak planks ; there was also an outside iron door. This 
was what was termed the condemned cell, or laigh iron house. Here the 
criminal was fastened to a chain in the floor ; his bed a little straw on the 
damp stones, and a single blanket for a covering. Some years before it 
waa given up, a cage was erected in this place, similar to those I shall 
describe above stairs, where there was only another cell for criminala 
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and a small dark room for debtors. To these were added two garret 
rooms for debtors. The upper cells were about 16 feet by 12. In the 
lower one there were three cages ; each about six feet long, and 
four wide» built up to the roof, and of double plank. The door into them 
was about four feet high, and eighteen inches wide, with a hole for hand- 
ing in their bread, about 12 inches by nine, with iron gratings on it. 
Within were chains for locking the prisoners to the floor, a bundle of straw, 
and a blanket. Beside them was placed a wooden stoup, which was sup- 
plied with fresh water just twice a week, and their bucket with filth was 
only removed once a week. In the upper cell, which was usually al- 
loted ibr women, there was only one cage, situated in the centre of the 
room. In these wretched places, with a scanty allowance of bread and 
water, were the poor wretches confined for months, some of them for 
years, without seeing the light of day, or enjoying a breath of fresh 
air. The common allowance was five halfpenny loaves a day, with water, 
until an old man, who was sentenced to twelve months' imprisonment, 
complained to the Court that he could not live on the allowance ; when 
seven, instead of five, were ordered for the whole. Often were they in such 
a crowded state, that the smell, to a stranger, on entering, was intolerable, 
The debtors, likewise, had very wretched accommodation ; sometimes 
three or four were huddled into one of these garrets, where there was just 
room for the bed, and a narrow passage between the door and the fire, 
place. 

After an arduous struggle of nearly thirty years, the Duke of Atholl 
prevailed on the county gentlemen to erect the present jail and public 
buildings, which stand on the ground formerly occupied by Gowrie 
House ; but even this structure, in point of accommodation, has been 
found quite inadequate for the purpose ; and, at the present time, steps 
are being taken to get it enlarged, so as to admit of a classification of the 
prisoners. A chaplain has been appointed for the jail, who, every Sun- 
day, holds worship with the prisoners, and gives instructions during the 
week, particularly to the young, in reading and religious knowledge; 
but the want of room, to admit of a proper separation of the criminals, 
prevents this salutary measure having proper effect. 

The old Jail, which had lain useless since the erection of the new one, 
has been lately fitted up as a sort of penitentiary, under the management 
of the Police Establishment. The old debtors* room has been divided 
into cells, which are kept in good order, and properly ventilated ; and 
the criminals' cells, with the three cages, have been cleaned out for the 
accommodation of the refractory. It, therefore, appears, that, under our 
modem police management, an individual, for the most frifilng offence, it 
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liable to be thrust into a den, which, half a century ago, was confiidered 
too horrible for even the most atrocious criminaL 

In former times, when a person had the misfortune to be confined for 
debt, he had to remain until the first Town Ck>urt day before he could 
even make application to obtain an aliment ; and had then to incur the 
expense of obtaining an order, and of serving an intimation on the cre- 
ditor, that, at the expiry of ten days, he must allow him 6d. or 9d. a day. 
Here he had to lie for twelve or fourteen days before he oould obtain 
any subsistence, and for this he had to pay lOs. 6d. ; but his misery did 
not end with this, for the jaUer charged jail fees, — for every night he 
was in custody, 3d., if a burgess ; if not a buigess, 6d. For this sum, 
which frequently became heavy, the jaUer indeed oould not detain thepri* 
souer ; but if he had brought any bedding, this was arrested until the 
amount was paid. These jail fees have since been done away with, and 
the prisoner allowed to depart the moment his creditors permit. 

BURGH COURT. 

Many curious anecdotes might be told of this Court A late worthy 
Trades' Bailie sat on the bench one day, on a case where he was himself 
the pursuer, and decided the case in his own favour, and decerned the 
defendant to pay all costs. 

Bailie Allison was sitting judge, wbea a boy was brought before him 
for a practice, at the time very common, of getting up to the steeple from 
the roof of the church, by a window in the staircase leading to the 
steeple, the object being to swing by the bell-ropes. Sometimes they 
set the bells a-ringing, and alarmed the ndghbours. This boy, the son 
of a poor widow, was caught in the act, and committed to prison until 
Court-day. When brought forward, the case was clear, and the Bailie 
sentenced him to two months' confinement. He was then ordered 
away to jail; but hesitating to leave the Court, *' Take him away," was 
called out by the Bailie, rather in a pet at the culprit not obeying the 
order. In reply to which, the boy asserted that there were others 
present, equally implicated, and who ought, likewise, to be confined. 
'* Tell me who they were," said the Bailie, " and they shall get the same 
fate." " I dinna like to tell," said the boy. " You must tell, or I'll 
double your time." '* Sandy Allison was there." ** Sandy Allison ! what 
Sandy Allison ?" " Your ain Sandy." The Bailie was dumfoundered. 
At last he said, *' You may go home for this time ; but if I catch you 
again, you may depend on being punished !" 

Robie Aiken, the hangman at that time, lived in a bakehouse (having 
an oven in the end of it), near the north shore. Here the wretched 
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creature kept a moBt infamous house, where maDy a row was kicked up 
by folks of all degrees, until one night, in a riot, poor Robie was kicked 
oot of the world altogether. Amongst the magistrates at that time, 
there was a Bailie Duncan, aiias Jamaica Pate, who was said to be very 
fond of the lasses, and had been in the habit of visiting Robie's ; whether, 
as sitting magistrate, for the laudable purpose of keeping order, or other- 
wise, is not known. There was another worthy of the day, Perry 
Mitchell, well known in Perth for many dirty tricks. Peny was a daily 
visiter at Robie's. One night whilst he was there, a dreadful row com- 
menced, in whidi broken heads abounded; some of the parties concerned 
were i^prehended, amongst them Perry. When brought into Court, 
Jamaica Pate was on die bench. Perry had made his escape at the time 
of the row, but was iqsprehended shortiiy after, on the information of some 
of the others. He was asked from the Bench if he had been in Robie's 
on such a night? ** Me there I — I was not: the last time I was in the 
house, ye was there yourseF a' the time ; an' ye ken if there was ony dis- 
turbance! Ye mind when somebody cam' to the door, that ye 
creepit into the oyen ; and when ye heard wha it was, ye came out 
again ; and then we a' drank thegither. And whan Meg Bain thought 
you was dead drunk, I catch'd her hand in your pouch gaun to rob ye." 
The poor Bailie, unable to stop the body's loquacity, was glad to get him 
out of the Court on any terms. This Perry was long a nuisance about 
the town. He was ft eq u en tiy apprehended tor petty offences. On one 
of these occasions^ he was committed to prison ; and when one of the 
Town Officers informed old ProTOst Marshall of it, he exclaimed '* Filthy 
body, we are continually plagued with him ; he deserves a good 
whipping," On this the officer went straight to the jailer, and told him 
that ProTost Marshall had ordered Perry to be whipped. The hangman 
was brought. Perry stripped and bound, and led down stairs. By this 
time the thing had taken wind, and a crowd had assembled. Provost 
Blarshall, whose shop was below the Skinnergate, seeing the multitude, 
asked the meaning. Some one replied, that Perry Mitchell was going 
to be whipped through the town. The astonished Provost instantly 
made his way through the multitude, and arrived just in time to rescue 
Perry from the hands of the hangman. This narrow escape, however, 
does not appear to have operated as a sufficient warning to induce him 
to mend his manners ; for he was subsequently whipped by his friend 
Robie, and banished the county. 

TBS HAOISTBATSS VNDEa THE OLO SYSTEM, 

It was formerly the case, that the office of City Treasurer was no sine- 
cure. He kept the public purse, and had the duty of settling the whole 
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public accounts. One year, a certain baker, who could scarcely write his 
name, was elected to the oflBlce. At this time the bakers were in the prac - 
tice of running accounts with their customers by the month. Instead of 
a check book, each family had a thin stick hung by a string. When the 
baker's man went round with the bread, he carried a bundle of these sticks 
with him, and the individual roceiYing a loaf cut a notch in his particular 
stick. So thoroughly conversant was the Treasurer with this system of 
Practical Arithmetic, that he was thus enabled to keep a record of the 
whole income and disbursements of the City funds. To the astonishment 
of his brethren in the Council, on delivering up his charge, instead of lay- 
ing before them the usual documents that his accounts might be audited, 
he brought in a whole basket full of nick sticks $ and, much to his honour , 
the accounts were all found to be correct ;-^-bA least, no one presumed to 
challenge their accuracy. 

Sometime afterwards, one of the Treasurers fell behind in his intro- 
missions, upon which the charge of the funds was transferred to the City 
Clerks, and the duty of the Treasurer became nominal. For upwards of 
30 years back a Chamberlain has been appointed, who now takes the 
charge of all the money matters, — tiie Clerk managing the rest of the busi- 
ness. On the death of old Walter Miller, who, for a long period, had held 
this office, a keen canvass ensued for the situation. One, Andrew David- 
son, offered £1200 for it ; but the Magistrates of the day had friends to 
serve, and Messrs Peddle and Stewart were appointed. After the decease 
of Mr Stewart, Mr Peddie transacted the business till his death ; when 
Messrs Miller and Mackenzie obtained the office for life ; both of whom 
are esteemed able and upright men. 

Notwithstanding the ample revenue of the city, the Magistrates of those 
days contrived to get the city involved pretty deeply in debt : to accom- 
plish this they had every opportunity, as they never rendered any account 
of their charge to the public. Dinners and suppers were given on the 
most trifling occasions, and a reckless waste of the funds prevailed. If 
a tradesman was employed about any littie job, it was made the subject 
of one or more special visits by one or other of the Magistrates, accom- 
panied by a few of his acquaintances : the issue was an adjournment to a 
public house ; and if any of the party offered to pay their proportion of the 
reckoning, the offended Bailie would exclaim, with an air of offended dig- 
nity, " What, Sir, would you presume to pay in the presence of a Magis- 
trate ! Put it to the town's account !" On every occasion of vindicating 
the law — ^in every case of pillory, whipping, or hanging — a magisterial 
dinner was held to be indispensible. 
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The delegation to the Royal Burgh Convention ivas an expensive job. 
One hundred pounds was the allowance for maintaining the proper dignity 
of the city representative at this assembly. About the year 1780, one of 
our worthy Provosts who was sent to the Convention, having fallen in 
with some light company, had the misfortune to have his pocket picked of 
his allowance and commission. As he could not appear at the Conven- 
tion without the proper credentials, an express had to be sent over for 
another copy, which raised many unpleasant surmises at the Provost's 
ezpcnce. 

About the year 1804, a spirit of economy began to obtain in the Coun- 
cil. The above allowance was not taken by the Provost, but merely a 
simi sufficient to cover his unavoidable outlay. The state of the funds 
was laid open to the inspection of the public ; and all feasting at the ex- 
pence of the city funds given up ; with the exception of the election 
dinner, which was considered but a yery moderate recompense for the 
time and trouble bestowed upon the public business. 

At a later period. Provost Morrison made a motion at the meeting of 
the Convention, to the effect, " That it should be dissolved for ever, as 
useless, expensive, and cumbersome ;" but he was not seconded. 

THE OLD CROSS. 

This structure stood on the High street, between the Kirkgate and tlie 
Skinnergate. It was about 12 feet high, with a balcony on the top, to 
which there was access by a flight of steps within (he building. Procla- 
mations were wont to be read from the balcony ; and here, on the Ring's 
birth-day, the usual loyal toasts were drank by the Magistrates. As each 
separate health was drank, the bottles and glasses were thrown among the 
crowd, and new ones procured for the succeeding toast. So much for 
the civic economy of the day. 

About the year 1764, when carts and other carriages came to be intro- 
duced, this edifice, being found considerably to impede the carriage-way, 
was taken down. The city gates were removed about the same period. 

MAGISTERIAL DIONITT. 

During the last generation, the magistrates were sufficiently impressed 
with a sense of their own importance, and were also resolved to exact a 
proper acknowlegment of it from the inhabitants. So atrocious an ofience 
against all decorum was it held for a person to pass a bailie on the street 
without giving him a hat, that any one omitting the ceremony was generally 
ordered "up staurs** — ^thatis, throvni into jail. About the year 1764, one 
of the bailies was such a rigid upholder of the civic dignity in this respect. 
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that» ** Put him up stain, as Bailie Robert says," became a oommon 
bye-word. 

BURGH ELECTION. — BEAUTIFUL ORDER. 

This abominable system, calculated for the complete subversion of the 
libertiea of the citizens, existed in all its splendour in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. There was a particular junto that kept the ciyic honours among^ 
themselves. The Provost was nominally elected every year ; but to hold 
office only one year, or, in the technical phrase, to be made an yearling^, 
was held to be a disgrace. He was, therefore, re-elected for the second 
year, when the former Provost was again appointed for other two years. 
The Dean of Guild was elected in much the same manner, from a leet 
sent down to the Council. The Trades* Bailie was also chosen by the 
Council, from a leet sent by the Trade whose turn it was to have the 
Bailie. The Treasurer was chosen alternately from the Guild and 
Trades' side of the Council. The Magistrates were elected on the first 
Monday of October, and the Deacons of the Trades were elected on the 
Wednesday following. The Trades which sent Deacons to the Council 
were the Kammermen, Glovers, Shoemakers, Fleshers, Wrights, and 
Tailors. The Weavers, though a corporate body, had no seat at the 
Council board — ^tbey having at some period either neglected, or been 
defrauded of that privilege. The Brewers and Dyers were incorporate 
ed with the Guildry. 

In a few years the bustle incident to the ancient burgh elections 
will be forgotten, and after generations will learn with astonishment, 
that six weeks' painful canvass of the freemen was submitted to, and 
large sums sacrificed, in the remote prospect of obtaining the honour of 
Deaconship of one of these petty corporatioiis. Houses of rendezvous 
were opened by the contending parties, and suppers given, and morning 
drams in abundance. Even to obtain the humble situation of Box-master, 
much booing often took place, and many curious manoeuvres were resort- 
ed to^ to remove obstinate members out of the way, in order that their vote 
might not be recorded. Many a hard struggle was maintained for the 
office of Trades' Bailie. To such an excess were these carried, 
that individuals in affluent circumBtances, often brought themselves to 
poverty ; besides acquiring disnpated habits, and destroying their own 
health and family comfort. 

The election of Deacons and Box-masters took place at nine o'clodc 
on Wednesday morning ; but as early as five tiie difierent parties were at 
Aihole brose, to restore the tone of their stomachs, after the fatigues of 
the taUe with the wouUUbe Deacon on the previous evening. After the 
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tieetion, the day was generally spent in tippling ; and in the ey^ning each 
€k>rporation dined together in their different halls ; the expense of the en<- 
tertainment being always defrayed from those funds which were under* 
stood to be set apart for the relief of the poor and infirm of their respective 
bodies. 

On the following Thursday, the election of a Convener took place, 
after fortifying themselyes with a public breakfast, invitations to which 
were given to the clergy, the mag^trates, and those connected with th6 
Convener's Court. The Convener's dinner concluded the festivities of 
the Michaelmas Elections. At this dinner, all those who at any time had 
held office as Deacon, Trades' Bailie, or Trades' Councillor, were entitled 
to attend during life, by payment of a guinea, on their entrance, to the 
fiinds of the Convener Court. This sumptuous entertsdnment was of course 
always well attended ; and many of the ci-divant deacon bodies, that sel- 
dom allowed themselves the indulgence of a full meal, here threw away 
their cares and swelled the saturnalia. Friday was redolent with aching 
heads and qualming stomachs. Saturday was a day of repentance ; and the 
Sabbath arrived as a blessed day to put an end to the debauch. But se- 
vere was the ordeal which many of the penitents had yet to undergo, be- 
fore dissenting sessions, for drinking to excess, and swearing the Burgess' 
oath. 

The dignity of the magistrates was supported by a small corps or body 
guard of town officers, five in number, being one for the Provost and each 
of the magistrates. At that time, only decayed burghers were appointed 
to the office, which then was no sinecure. Their regular salary was littie 
more than three shillings a week; but they had a number of perquisites, 
arising principally from the business of the Town Court, which augment- 
ed their income. This court was held on Tuesday and Saturday. Since 
the appointment of the Justice of Peace Small Debt Court, and the esta- 
blishment of the Police Court, the business of the Town Court has be- 
come almost nominal. It is now held on Tuesday^ and the only business of 
importance brought before it, is serving heirs to property. Formerly, 
the powers of this court were both extensive and despotic. The sitting 
magistrate, without the sanction of a jury, had no hesitation in sentencing 
an offender to a public whipping. An instance of this occurred in the 
year 1776. A boy, belonging to some respectable family in the Water- 
gate, was detected in some petty offence, and sentenced by the Bailie to 
be whipped through the streets by the hangman. The mother, when 
the boy was dragged past the door in this degraded state, fell on her 
knees, and imprecated a curse on the Bailie and his family — ^that none of 
his children might live to the age of her son : or if they did, that they 
tnight be brought to suffer the same disgraceful punishment. Whether 
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the idea of fafaliBiu caused mental depression, and indneed cooBequenl 
disease>-or that the molher had inToked the more inscrutable workings of 
Providence, — ^it was remarked, tiiat every one of the Bailie*s nomeroos 
lamily died when they came to he ahout the age of her son. 

MILLS. 

Perth has long been famed for its mills. To the west of the town, on 
the King's lade, there are two flour mills, two meal mills, and a malt 
mill. The multure of these was formerly very heavy. The Perih 
bakers were bound to ihem, and had to pay the twentieth boll. When 
the flour miU of Balhousie was in separate hands from the town's mills, 
the bakers, to escape the heavy multure, adopted the plan of selling their 
wheat to the Balhousie mill, and buying back the flour. Of late these 
mills have all been in the hands of one company. There was formerly a 
waulk mill on the lade, above the flour mills, which was occupied by the 
dyers ; it was subsequently used in wool-spinning. At present the fall u 
employed in driving machinery in the Perth Foundery. At the foot of 
Mill-street there was a barley mill, a malt mill, an oil mill, and a waulk 
mill. Some years ago these di£ferent structures were converted into a 
wool-spinning mill and an oil mUl, which have recently given {dace to a 
flax-spinning mill in conjunction with the oil mill, under the management 
of Mr Fleming, Bridgend. Farther down the lade, on the site of Mr 
Urquhart's shop in George- street, there was formerly an oil mill, which 
was long occupied by John Richardson, who carried on an extensive trade 
in that line. 

On the Balhousie branch of the lade, at the foot of Charlotte-street, 
there was a snuff mill ; and at the south west comer of the South Inch 
there was another mill, which was latterly employed in spinning cotton. 
The remains of thb latter building are now entirely swept away. From 
various circumstances, it was surmised that this mill was wilfully set fire 
to by the proprietor. It was supposed to have been a very losing con- 
cern ia his hand. 

MILL LASE. 

The lade by which these various mills are driven, is taken from the 
River Almond, about four miles west from Perth. It is said to have been 
dug through the different proprietors* grounds in one night by the mili- 
tary, and has been hence styled the King's lade. The admission of the 
water from the Almond is regulated by a sluice, and an extensive em- 
bankment of masonry called Low's work, and the whole is subject to the 
inspection of the Magistrates. The income of the city from the different 
mills upon the lade has frequently been as high as 41000 »-yaar, and 
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forms a considerable portion of tbe city revenue. The oil mill, . on the 
lowest fall on tbe lade, was removed to make room for <}eorge«8treet. 
The snuff mill, which had long been discontinued for that purpose, gave 
place to the very handsome building which forms the comer of Char- 
lotte-street. In addition to the mills already mentioned, many extensive 
works are established on the different falls of the lade, before it reaches 
Perth. These we will notice when we come to speak of the manufactures. 

THE BOOT OF BALHOUSIE. 

This is a branch from the King's lade, which drives a flour and 
meal niill at Balhoosie, and flows by the west side of the North Inch into 
the Tay. The history of this stream is rather curious. It is said that 
Oliphant, the Laird of Balhousie, preferred the apparently very modest 
request to the Ring to be permitted to take a bootful of water from the 
lade : which was at once granted. But the wylie laird interpreted the 
privilege in the way that suited himself, and immediately drew off as 
much water from the bottom of the lade as would flow through a pipe 
about eleven inches wide, the assumed width of the laird's boot top I Such 
18 the rapidity with which the water rushes through the pipe, that two or 
three of the laird's boots would have let off the entire water of the 
main stream. People troubled with sprains and rheiunatisms are said 
to experience relief by bathing under the rush of water from the boot. 
In the recollection of the writer, the lades abounded with fine trout ; they 
were particularly plentiful in the different mill troughs) while at present 
there is not one to be seen. The deleterious substances flowing from 
the different printfields and bleaching establishments, is generally 
understood to be the cause of this striking change. On one occasion, 
the writer, on passing along the lade, observed several floe trouts rise to 
the surface, turn over, and expire. On reaching the TuUoofa, 
he found that some cf the vats had just been emptied, which at once 
accounted for the phenomena he vritnesscd. And yet this very water, 
which carried death in its course, was what the inhabitants of the tow:n 
employed for famOy use. 

The different branches of the lade go completely roand the boundaries 
of the old town. The main stream flows down Mill-street, and joins the 
Tay at Deadland gardens. A braneh turns off at Methven-street, and 
goes round by Canal-street, joining the river at the Coal Shore. From 
this a branch runs off above the Gas works, and flows round the west and 
south side of the South Inch, uniting with Craigie bum, and Joining the 
Tay below the Depot. 

It would appear that the anoint Monastery of Blackfrart^ drew the 
sopply of wator from the lade whioh was required in the estabMshment, 
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as stone pipes have been discovered in digging the foundations of some of 
the houses which haTo been erected on the grounds. Owing probably to 
the absence of limestone in the district drained hj the Almond, and the 
numerous bleachfields on that river, and on tho lade, the water is ex- 
tremely soft, and is allowed to be imrivalled for the purposes of washing 
and bleaching. 

DKESS AND HABITS OF THE PEOPLE. 

The dress of the working classes was wont to be of a very coarse 
fabric, commonly hodden gray ; and the broad blue bonnet was universal. 
The cut of a fashionable coat of former days differed considerably from 
our ideas of elegance. This important article of dress was made with a 
very long waist, and gradually widened as it came down to the haunches ; 
the tails were short, and spread round in front of the thighs ; the sleeves 
were very wide, with immense cuffs folding back nearly to the elbows, 
and were ornamented with a profusion of very large buttons. Neither 
ooat nor waistcoat had any neck, and the shirt was merely secured at tho 
neck by a button ; very few, except on holidays, indulging in the eztrava« 
gant luxury of wearing a neck-cloth. The wjustcoat was an important 
and substantial article of dress, and, at pinch, might have stood in place 
of a whole wardrobe. It descended neariy to the knees, parting at the 
top of the thighs into what was called flaps, each of which contained a 
pocket so capacious, as might lead to the idea that the worthy owners 
were in the habit of carrying their whole moveables about with them. 
The breeches were very short, extending from the knee to the haunches, 
upon which they hung, without the aid of braces. The stockings were a 
stout, and, generally, home-made article, produced by the females of the 
family. Many aged people, who had become incapable of more active em- 
ployment, procured a living by knitting stockings. The hair was worn 
long, flowing over the shoulders. 

The common eveiy-day dress of the women consisted of coarse blue 
plaiding petticoats, and a short-gown of the same. The married women 
wore a dose mutch, which on Sundays they ornamented with some 
showy ribbons. Their Sunday dress -was composed of linsey-woolsey, 
which was chiefly spun in the family, and given out to weave. 

The young unmarried women wore their hair tied round with a ribbon 
or snood. The plaid, brought over the head, served the purpose of a 
bonnet. In the matter of female dress, there existed, as at present, a 
considerable diversity. 

The dress of the more wealthy was fashioned as above described, but 
of finer stuff; to which was added a huge wig, decorated with numerous 
rows of curjs, and a large toupee in front ; the whole snrmonnted by 
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& magnificent cocked hat : so ihai when the respectables appeared abroad, 
with a long pike staff in their hand, reaching to about a foot above their 
head, or a gold-headed cane of similar length, their shoes and knees 
sparkling with immense silver buckles, they had a very consequential, 
though somewhat grotesque appearance. 

The ladies and matrons were very particular about their dress. The 
gowns, which were of silk or brocade patterns, were very long in the 
waists, with long flowing trains, which were generally tucked up all 
round. High-heeled shoes with silver buckles were the fashion. The 
hair was so dressed as to stand exceedingly high, if not upon end, and 
was covered with a fine lawn head-dress, with lappets and pinners, which 
himg down from the back of the head. About the year 1775, haunch 
hoops were greatly in vogue among the better classes ; and the haut tan 
wore them round the skirts, of a diameter so great, that before a lady 
could enter a ball room, she had to raise the one side of her hoop as 
high as the head, and let the other come in towards her, to enable her to 
pass the doorway. Old men wore gramnuiches above their stockings, 
which were drawn up above the breeches to the middle of the thigh, and 
were fastened below by a flap coming forward on the foot, under the 
buckle of the shoe. The shoes or slippers of the beaux were made so 
low, that little more than their toe« were protected by the instep ; and 
this was completely covered by a plated buckle. 

The lasses in those days, instead of being brought up to the piano, 
were taught the management of an instrument equally soothing, and 
generally much more agreeable to the head of the family — ^namely, the 
spinning wheel. As the whole of the household linen, as well as blankets, 
were home-made, a good supply of these articles 'was a matter of honest 
pride with the mother and daughters of a family. 

HOnSBHOLD ABBANOEMENTS. 

The furniture in the houses of the working classes was not only scanty, 
but of a very htmible description. The bed was generally formed in a 
recess, with doors in front, and boarded round. Being often shut up, 
and difficult to clean, they were very unhealthy ; and soon became the 
stronghold of such numerous colonies of intruders, that the only effectual 
expedient to get rid of those nocturnal visitants was to bum them out, by 
throwing the wood work to the street and making a bon-flre of it. There 
was another common sort of bed, with four short posts, and wooden bot- 
tom. This, though of a rude appearance, was a much more healthy couofa 
than the former. Two chairs, and a couple of rude stools, a large buffet 
stool for a table, together with a spinning wheel, completed their leading 
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articles of farniture. A heather betom was the usual implement for 
cleaning their houses-— washing them being seldom thought of. The 
greater part of the laigh houses had earthen floors ; and in wet weather, 
or when water was accidentally spilt upon them» they were very disagree- 
able. The houses of the middling classes, although better furnished, 
were still but mean. Even the higher class of merchants had few of 
those conTeniences now so generally diffused among all ranks of society. 
Carpets were a luxury known but to a few, and this only for the par- 
lour. There was always a bed in the kitchen, and often three beds in 
one sleeping apartment. The houses of common labourers and trad^men 
consisted of a single room, and as there was no cellar attached, they were 
rendered more dirty and uncomfortable than they otherwise might have 
been. One room paid a rent of from 208. to 25s. a year. Two rooms 

and a closet were let for about 508. ; and the largest flat for about £8 or 
£10. 

From what has been already stated, it is not to be supposed that the 
inhabitants were very cleanly, either in their household arrangements, in 
their habits, or their dress. Shoes were seldom cleaned but on Saturday 
night, when it was necessary to soften them with oil or grease. In some 
country places brogues were made of undressed leather, secured with 
thongs instead of thread. These were by no means waterproof : but this 
was of little consequence, as the wearer had frequently to steep his 
brogues to keep them supple. 

Furnished lodging were very scarce. A single room in a family might 
be had, but good accommodation was extremely scarce. The only gen- 
teel lodgings were in a flat above Mr Porteous' shop, to the west of the 
Guard-yennel. These were kept by one Samuel Sampson, and were ge- 
nerally occupied by the commanding ofBcer of the regiment stationed in 
Perth for the time being, which imparted a military air to this part of the 
town. The drums beat up from this point ; the regimental parade was 
frequently twice a day on the street ; and a couple of sentinels were here 
continually on duty. 

As the conduct of this Mr Samuel Sampson latterly made a considerable 
noise in the town, a brief notice of the matter may not here be out of 
place :~In the year 1765, he came down from London, and, assuming an 
imposing style, with gold laced hat, and every thing corresponding, he 
WIS looked upon as a man of superior fortune. He bong^t the flat already 
mentioiied, with one of the shops below, and vault beneath, and com- 
VMDced business in the haberdashery Une, in a style of great ostenta- 
tion. Every thi«g appeared to flourish. The family lived high, dres* 
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gied well, and their house waa furnished out in the first style of elegance ; 
but the certain fate awaited him of those who think all they have is their 
own. He stopped payment, and with the payment the bnsiness stopped 
likewise. He contrived, however, to retain the house and shop, as well 
as the furniture, and was thus enabled to let superior lodg;ings. 

Sampson, after this change in his affairs, began to sell fishing tackle^ 
and continued in this line several years, seldom appearing on the street ; 
and oansed no little wonder among the gossips of the day, as to how he 
could maintain his family upon such slender means. This mystery was 
at la^t accidentally explained. One of the neighbouring merchants hav- 
ing met with a publican in Bridgend, they proposed taking their eleven 
hourst then a very common practice. Some black beer having been brought 
in, the landlord mentioned that he had got a capital bargain of it from 
Sampson. On the other expressing surprise at this, the pvblican said that 
he considered Sampson to be an extensive dealer, as he had frequently got 
bargains of different articles from him. It struck the merchant that all 
was not right, and immediately on his return he communicated to Hr 
Portaous what he had learned. A minute search was made by Mr For- 
teoufl, who had repeatedly missed articles which had been carried off from 
time to time. An opening was discovered in the brick partition wall, by 
which his cellar waa entered from Sampson^s vault ; and when the pvr- 
pose was efiected, the bricks were verf aecnrately rej^aeed. In tkfe way 
had Sampson plundered his neighboor for years, and sopported a faaaOy 
in idleness. He was iq^^prehended, and lay in jaU for neariy a year; when 
he was liberated on agreeing to leave the country. 

DIET. 

We frequently hear the "good old times'' so highly praised, that one 
might be led to suppose that our ancestors lived at their ease, with- 
out labour or care, and fared sumptuously every day. The real state of 
the case, however, was very different. In the middle of the last cen- 
tury the labouring classes Hved very poorly. The breakfast consisted of 
porridge or brose, with skimmed milk, or ale ; their dinner usually of 
water kaO ; that is, green kail and other vegetables boiled with field pease 
and groats— barley not being then in use. Nettles were frequently used 
instead of greens. Pease bannocks were eaten with this meas to add 
nourishment to the meal. The supper consisted of sowens or brose. 
Occasionally a little flesh meat was procured for the Sabbath day. There 
is a local proverb, " As auld's the Muirton kail," the origin of which is 
now almost forgotten. It arose ftrom some miserly farmer in this quar- 
ter being in the continual practice of adcQng the remains of the one day's 
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kail to the next clay's pottage. A dispute arisixig on the suliject between 
him and his servants, it was proved in court that the kail were seven 
years old. Brochan, or thick gruel, was rather a favourite supper, and 
was also often taken to dinner. During the salmon fishing season the 
back bones of the fish, which were extracted in preparing them for the 
London market, supplied a grateful addition to the dinner table of a 
great portion of the inhabitants. Although most families had a garden, 
yet little else was ctiltivated than g^een kail. These were in daily use, 
and formed a principal ingredient in the celebrated Scottish dish of kail 
brose. This mess, was prepared by pouring a quantity of kati upon a 
cog of oatmeal. It was truly a coarse repast ; and might vie, in this respect, 
with the celebrated Spartan black broth. About the year 1750, the ve- 
getables now in common use were so scarce, that when the Circuit Court 
sat, the innkeepers had to get carrots and onions from Dundee. 

The more wealthy breakfasted on porridge, dined on broth and meat, 
and took porridge or sowans to supper. There was generally an addition 
of bread and cheese, or cold meat, to the morning meal. One of the Pro- 
vost's wives was such a rigid economist, that a servant lad played off a 
practical joke one mormng by way of revenge. He poured a quantity of 
water into the beds of the servants, and then asserted that it was in con- 
sequence of the watery diet upon which they were fed, that the beds were 
in that state. The story getting wind, the honest Provost was so affront- 
ed, that he ordered sowans to be for ever discarded from the supper table. 

About the year 1760, bakers only heated their ovens t^ice a week ; as 
loaf-bread was never used by the bulk of the people, their principal busi- 
ness lay in baking oat-cakes. The practice being to return so many cakes 
for each peck of meal brought in ; the surplus being a perquisite to the 
bakers* men, who disposed of it to customers of their own. 

It was then customary to lay in a mart ; or, flesh -meat sufficient for the 
winter's supply. This was generally done by a number of families Joining 
for an ox, and dividing the carcase according to their wants. By this means, 
it was procured rather cheaper, costing them about three-half-pence a 
pound. But the superior advantages which the regular dealer now affords 
the public, of a fresh supply at all times, and a choice of quality and price, 
has entirely done away with the old system. 

At this time, white fish were very scarce. They were generally brought 
from St. Andrews in creels, upon horseback ; but the distance of carriage, 
and the state of the roads, raised the price far beyond the reach of the 
labouring man. The fish cadgers only came occasionally ; when they fre- 
quently had a anker of gin concealed below the fish, by way of helping their 
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trade. In the spring, boats arrived at the north shore, with salted 
haddocks and codlings. The wives of the fishermen accompanied them, 
and hawked the fish from door to door. 

It has been already stated, that there were about sixty brewers in town ; 
each kept one or two men, who were boarded in the house. They were 
a set of stout jovial fellows, always ready for a row. Their most esteem- 
ed accomplishment, however, was their skill in brewing ale, which was 
greatly relished by all classes, and was sold at 9, very fair price ; — a 
pundie, which contained nearly a choppiu, was retailed out of the house 
at a halfpenny ; and before tea became fashionable, was in high favour 
with the wives. Such was its efficacy, that a few applications to the 
pundie was apt to infringe the rules of decorum. In the house, this 
beverage cost a penny the bottle ; and a more potent infusion was sold at 
twopence. To these halcyon days, when a company could enjoy them- 
selves a whole evening at a penny a head, the octogenarian may look back 
with unavailing regret. Who that has visited the Turk's Head of an even- 
ing, and tasted Luckie Kettles* extra, and her salt herring and oat cakes, 
can ever forget the happiness and the devotion of the company in apply- 
ing themselves to the business of the evening. Every body in Perth, 
whether soldier or civilian, knew Lucky Kettles ; and her praises were 
sung, and her cheer extolled, by all who had ever the felicity of her 
acquaintance. 

London porter became a favourite among the higher classes for their 
forenoon refreshment. It wofdd appear that business was rather dry 
work in those days. It is said the old Red Lion alone sold a hogshead of 
porter every nine days. This trade began to fall off about the year 1790 ; 
the bottle was sold in the house for 8^d. After the business fell into the 
hands of small retailers, the article was generally adulterated with beer. 

If it be true that an article becomes good and cheap in proportion 
to the demand, there must have been a great deal of spirits consumed. 
Highland whisky sold at a shilling the Scotch pint, and received especial 
patronage as a morning dram. This was a very general indulgence. The 
Indian was a moderate man who wished his throat were a mile long, that 
he might taste the rum all the way. Many of our worthies would have 
had no objections though the morning had lasted until night, if they could 
have drank whisky all the time. An old flesher, who was rs^ther remark- 
able for his attachment to an early stimr^Iant, always observed, as he 
drained the glass, '* I have taken it off, as it is my morning " he was 
ojften known to drink eight or ten before breakfast. The morning, was 
necessary to restore their nervea ; a walk waa taken, perhaps the length 
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of the Inch head, or Queen Mary's well, in order to qualify their mom^ 
ing ; when probably an additional dose would be taken to oTercome the 
fatigue of their walk. Even many of the gudewives kept a private bottle ; 
and a» it was esteemed a specific for almost all the ills of life, it is little 
wonder if they occasionally exceeded in their potations. Some of these 

dram drinkers were original characters. One Patrick B , a glazier, 

had a houf in a merchant's back shop, where a knot of the same kidney 
daily met for their morning tipple. Patrick was never hindmost. Either 
from a matter of conscience, or in order to protract the pleasure, Patrick, 
before taking his glass, always poured out a long discourse by way of 
asking a blessing ; and then sat resolutely till breakfast time, when he 
was generally as blind as an owl. To such a length was the practice 
carried in this shop, that the mistress, in the hope of getting rid of the 
evil, induced her husband to give up the sale of spiiits ; but this had little 
effect; the clique smuggled in the whbky, and persevered in their 
habits till the end of the chapter. Numbers of the rich and respectable 
merchants thus tippled away their fortune and their lives ; and many who 
might have lived in affluence, died in poverty and disease. 

About the year 1765, tea began to be introduced ; and if it has pro- 
moted the change which has since taken place in the character, habits, and 
social comforts of the people, we may hail it as one of the greatest bles- 
sings which commerce ever bestowed upon mankind. At first it was 
taken only by stealth. The tea equipage was placed in the press, and 
the goodwife, as she took the forbidden cup, stood with the door in her 
band, to be ready to shut it on the approach of any one. 

It was long before the tea table assumed its present attractive elegance. 
The first idea of making tea, appears to have been taken from a recipe 
for preparing beat cabbage ; the infusion being thrown away, and the 
boiled leaves retained for use, to be eaten vrith a slice of butter. The 
first tea dishes that appeared were an extremely coarse cream coloured 
ware. Indian china was excessively dear — ^the price of half a dozen cups 
and saucers being from 20s to 30s ; the price of a tea-pot was half a guinea. 
About 1774, Staffordshire ware appeared; and the vast improvement 
which skill and enterprise introduced into this manufacture, soon expelled 
the Indian china from the market. 

The writer recoUects some amusing specimens of early tea drinking. An 
Ochil laird, who was in the habit of attending Perth market with butter 
and cheese, breakfasted one morning in his father's house. This laird 
was quite a specimen of a class which has since become extinct, or 
greatly modified ; and therefore merits a description. His figure was tall 
ibd gaunt ; his long grey hair flowed over his shoulders, and his rough 
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beard had been trimmed with a pair of shears ; his dress was a suit of 
hodden grey, spmi and dyed in the family ; the shoes, of strong neat 
leather, were fastened with large brass backles ; the coat and waistcoat 
made in the fashion already described, exposed his long bare neck ; with 
the shirt made of coarse tweeling, fastened with a button. John having 
been desired to help himself, commenced by cutting a lump of butter, 
which he proceeded to spread on a slice of bread, with his thumb, first tak- 
ing the precaution to lubricate it well with spittle, to prevent the butter 
adhering to it ; he then began to sup the tea with a spoon, in the man- 
ner of soup. A wag of a chapman who happened to be present, said, * * Hout 
man, John, that's no the way to drink tea. Take the saucer to your 
head, and drink it as you see me do." John being thus corrected, con- 
ceived that the fashion was to drank the beverage after the manner of ale ; 
and, accordingly, taking up the cup, drank their healths round ; and an 
interchange of compliments was continued till they rose from the table. 
This worthy held a property in the Ochills that would now yield an in- 
come of £1000 a-year ; and yet he came to Perth mounted on a gal- 
loway, with a straw saddle, and a pair of branks and hair tether for a bri- 
dle, and thus brought his butter and cheese to market. Having got 
breakfast, he generously invited those of the family who were of age, and 
the chapman, to drink his stable fee. Five individuals accordingly accom- 
panied him, and John treated them to a bottle of ale, which cost him a 
penny ; and this was all the recompense the public house received for 
stabling his horse. 

About the year 1750, potatoes began to be cultivated in gardens, and 
were long esteemed a great rarity. As they became more plentiful they 
were eaten with the kaU ; partly as a substitute for the pease bannocks ; 
And occasionally for supper. This, however, was only for a few months 
after harvest, as they were considered to be unfit for food after Candlemas. 
By the year 1770, potatoes were generally planted in gardens, in what 
was called lazybeds. Better modes of cultivation, and improved varieties, 
have since been gradually introduced, and the value of this important 
esculent vastly increa^d. The variety cultivated in this quarter for some 
years past, the celebrated Perthshire Reds, have never been surpassed, in 
their excellent qualities ; and usually bring from five to ten shillings per 
ton more than any other potato in the London market. 

THE town's MUia. 

The Town's Muir, near a mile west, was a large and beautiful wood, 
consisting of oak, elm, plane, birch, &c., and was intersected by fine ave- 
nues, which formed delightful walks for the citizens in the summer season: 
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There was a large park of full-grown Scots firs on the west side, from 
which the burghers were entitled to a cart load of trees for five shillings, 
on presenting a line from the Town Clerk to the wood-keeper. The last 
functionary kept a public -house, and was also fond of his glass. It was 
usual, when one went with a line, to have three carts instead of one in 
readiness, and while the purchaser was dozing the forester, and paying- 
him the usual fee, the men got the carts loaded and driTcn away. One 
Sabbath morning, about the year 1800, one of the fir parks was discover- 
ed to be on fire. The writer, at that time, dwelt on the hill of Kinnonl, 
and observed the fire from the eminence. He immediately hastened to 
town and informed the Magistrates, who were proceeding to church. The 
clergyman intimated to the congregation what had taken place, and re- 
commended all who coidd render assistance to hasten to the spot. The 
flames by this time were sprea^ng with great rapidity, and presented a 
very magnificent spectacle. It was with great exertions the fire was got 
under. On the west side there was a large quarry, which was lox^ 
wrought for the Perth buildings, but has of iate been discontinued, from 
the stone being apt to moulder away with the weather. By the side of 
the quarry, there is a shaft which had been put down in search of coa}, 
about 70 years ago. The workmen had succeeded in reaching a seam of 
coal, that, to all appearance, seemed well worth the working, when they 
all at once stopped short in their exertions ; and the report went at the 
time that they had been bribed by the Fife colliers, who did not at all 
relish the prospect of the citizens shaking off their ancient aHegiance to 
them. Below this spot a little, there is an excellent spring, which used 
to be in great request with the good-wives of Perth, on account of its sup- 
posed superior properties in the makiug of tea. At the present time, the 
wood has almost entirely disappeared. The grounds were feued out at 
the beginning of this century, at a rate equivalent to the value of two bolls 
of wheat per acre ; and several handsome country seats have since b^en 
built upon them. 

BIRTHS. 

When the inlying approached, a notice was sent to all the gossips, rep 
questing them to repair forthwith, and give their presence at the birth. 
The house, of coiu*se, was very soon crowded to excess, so that, in addi- 
tion to the pangs of labour, the poor woman had to endure the noise and 
heat occasioned by such an assemblage. The child brought to light 
in health, was rolled up in bandages, as tight as a post, with the arms 
fastened down by the sides as carefully as if they were to be pinioned 
there for life. This accomplished, preparations were next made for the 
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merry meat, A large pot ^as put on the fire, with plenty of batter, flour, 
bread, ale, and sugar, from which a strong padding was made, and serred 
up to the company. Then the pot was filled with ale, brandy, and sugar, 
with the addition of a small quantity of bread, and the beverage thus form- 
ed, termed Aof pin^ was served about, until the whole, both men and 
women, were tolerably elevated. 

The baptism was also an important ceremony. A young woman car- 
ried the child, accompanied by a train of followers, provided with an 
abundant supply of oat cakes and cheese. A liberal allowance was given 
to the first person they met, and the rest was distributed, as far as it went, 
to all and sundry who came in the way. Much importance was attached 
to the person who chanced to be ihe first foot, his luck being supposed to 
influence in some mysterious manner, the prosperity of the child. At the 
return from the church, another feast took place ; and to so great a pitch 
was this absurd practice carried, that numbers of the poor people were 
literally ruined by the ezpcnce it occasioned. The general introduction 
of tea drinking exploded the use of butter-saps and hot pints, and the 
presence of numbers were gradually and wisely dispensed with. 

The baptism always took place in the church ; the minister seldom 
inquired the name till he was about to confer it. On one occasion, a 
Highlandman had determined to call his child after Prince Ferdinand, a 
great warrior at the time. When asked for the name, he had either forgot it, 
or mispronounced it ; for the clergyman, thinking that he meant to name 
his child after some of his Gaelic ancestors, christened it '* F-rtin An- 
drew," by which mortifying appellation tho young hero was ever after 
distinguished. To avoid mistakes of this nature, one clergyman never 
named the children he baptised. The plan of handing up the name 
written on a slip of paper obviated this difficulty ; although in one in- 
stance it was productive of a somewhat ridiculous mistake : On the occa- 
sion of getting any new article of dress, it was customary for the drouthy 
eronies to exact a certain donum — on the payment of which the owner was 
exempt from farther annoyance : the article was then said to be 
sealed. An individual who had mustered an addition to his wardrobe, in 
order to improve his personal appearance at his child's christening, when 
the minister asked tiie name, he in mistake handed up a document cer- 
tifying that his new coat had been duly sealed tiie previous evening. On 
another occasion, a man presented a merchant's account instead of the 
child's name. The clergyman being an eccentric character, read aloud 
the first item, " Twa ells and a half o* plaiding I" exclaiming, " wha 
«Ter heard o' such a name for a bairn ?'* 
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In the country parishes, the invitations to the birth extended many 
miles— «nd for this purpose all the horses in the neighbourhood were put 
in requisition to fetch the howdie and other wives. Similar fare was here 
customary as in the town, only rather more substantial ; with a liberal 
allowance of butter saps, hot pints, and Highland whisky. As already 
observed, the introduction of tea has greatly abated these scenes of 
gormandizing. 

MARRIAGES. 

The celebration of the marriage rites among the lower orders in Perth, 
was much the same as the ceremonial which prevails in the country pa- 
rishes to the day. The requisite supply of sheets and blankets having been 
spun and wove, the parties repaired to a public house, when an elder was 
sent for, to draw up the marriage contract. The parties were then pro- 
claimed three separate Sabbath days ; and the wedding was usually de- 
ferred till the following Friday. On the Wednesday, the bride invited a 
party of her friends, and the bridegroom, accompanied by the best man, 
did tho same. Thursday was occupied in sending home the bride's plen- 
ishing, which was done with as much pomp as possible. It usually con- 
sisted of a chest, containing sheets and blankets, and another containing^ 
body clothes ; an aumry, or large press, in two divisions ; a chest of 
drawers; a reel ; a spinning wheel, with a rock of lint decorated with rib- 
bons ; and a quantity of meal, butter and cheese, with other articles ac- 
cording to their circumstances. In the evening, the young friends of the 
parties assembled at their respective houses to perform the ordeal of feet 
washing ; a ceremony which afforded ample scope for fun and frolic. 

On the day appointed, when all was ready, the bridegroom set out for 
the residence of the bride, accompanied by his friends, who made a for- 
mal procession with him through the streets, preceded by an avant courier, 
designated ** The Send," whose office was to herald their approach, and 
prepare the party of the bride for iheir reception. When both parties 
met, the whole company, men and women, sometimes to an incredible 
number, set off in regular procession to the minbter's house, and returned 
in the same order, though they were often made to pay dear for all this 
idle pomp and parade, by enduring the bad usage which the blackguard 
urchins of the town never failed to inflict upon them, so often as a favour- 
able opportunity occurred. Latterly, a party of this description might 
just as well have stood the pillory as walked the streets ; and the practice, 
by and bye, fell into disrepute. The festivities of the evening were con- 
ducted with a great deal of noisy hilarity. 

There was three different kinds of weddings : First, what was called a 
free wedding, to which only a few select friends were invited, and where 
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the guests were not allowed to be at any ezpenoe. The dinner toedding^ 
where the dinner was provided by the marriage party ; the company pay- 
ing for the drink and the fiddler ; and the penny wedding, which was of 
frequent occurrence, and often produced a tolerably round sum for the 
young couple. The bridegroom provided a great quantity of eatables 

and drinkables, and opened the door to all and sundry. Each guest gave 
a shilling for his dinner, and paid for his drink, at a rate sufficient to yield 
more than a reasonable profit; so that, where the company was numerous, 
there were frequent instances of persons who married without means, 
realising a sum from the festivities of the wedding, sufficient to furnish a 
house, or give them a fair commencement in trade. 

The country weddings were celebrated in a manner similar to those 
in the towns ; only the invitations were more numerous. Sometimes the 
whole parish were invited ; and when the company had far to ride, the 
cavalcade had a very imposing appearance. Many of the farmers had 
thdr wives mounted behind them, and the lads their sweethearts.— 
The moment the bride started, all the old shoes about the house were 
thrown after her, fire arms were discharged, and the gridiron was rung 
with a thundering noise. There was a halt made at every public house 
on the way, and a quantity of spirits distributed ; and the gridiron was 
again in requisition at their departure. But the most extravagant custom 
was that of riding the broose, — a practice replete with hazard, and often 
attended with serious accidents. When the returning party approached 
within a mile or two of the bridegroom's house, the more reckless and 
better mounted of the party set off on a sort of steeple chase ; the winner 
having the honour of welcoming the wedding party with a dram. 

The writer was present at a scene of this kind at Fossaway. The 
bride's house was on one side of the Rumbling Bridge, and the bride- 
groom's on the other, so that the company had to pass it on their 
way home. At this time the bridge had no ledge, and was scarcely 
broad enough to admit the passage of a cart ; and the danger was further 
increased by an abrupt turn of the road, close upon the bridge. The 
party being a little elevated, a number set off for the broose, before cross- 
ing this dangerous pass. It was truly terrifying to see the horses, even 
those which were double mounted, rushing across this awful chasm, which 
is upwards of two hundred feet in depth. There were two cripple 
dominies present, one of whom distinguished himself on the occasion. 
He was mounted on a strong horse, with his wife behind him. In rush- 
ing past a rival in the race, the wife unfortunately lost her hold. He 
was called on to stop and take up his wife, but he pushed on, crying out 
•« Let the devil stop and take up his own." The donnnw** *»<>"«' 
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like the post-lK)y*8 in John Gilpin, right glad to bo relieved of so much of 
its burden, sprang forward with increased speed, and succeeded in win- 
ning the broose. Fortunately the wife had received little injury, and was 
taken up behind one of the more sedate of the party. 

After supper, dancing commenced in the bam. During the evening* 
vast numbers from neighbouring places arrived to witness the dancing, 
who had no connection with the marriage party ; but who, according to 
custom, were always made welcome. On Saturday, there was a meeting 
of the more intimate friends who had been present at the wedding, and 
the day was usually devoted to festivity. On Sunday, a large party as- 
sembled to. kirk the bride ; the bride's-maid carried a lap full of bread and 
cheese, which was distributed to all whom they met. Those who had been 
at the wedding, usually paid a visit to the young couple in the course of 
a few days, bring^ing a present of some article to help the household 
establishment. 

At all wedding dinners, tiie leading article of the feast uniformly 
consisted of a large dish of kail; the people, of this county being* 
as much attached to this favourite mess as their neighbours, the re- 
nowned kail suppers of Fife ; and the connoisseurs were lavish in their 
praises of the cook, according to the quality of the broth. On one occa- 
sion, the damsel to whom the preparation of the kail was committed, unfor- 
tunately, instead of leeks, put into the pot a quantity of a strong 
purgative plant, called horse gladdening, formerly used as a medicine 
for cattie. The mbtake was not noticed at the time ; but some hours 
afterwards, when the guests had ridden a mile or two on their return 
home, the dose began to operate as a brisk cathartic. Numbers had to 
abandon their horses altogether, and, in order to be ready for any sud- 
den onset, proceeded homeward with their inexpressibles across their 
shoulders. But the parties who suffered most, was the unfortunate bride 
and bridegroom, who, according to the established practice, had been 
locked up in their bed-chamber for the night ; and who found escape alike 
impossible, either from the confinement, or the unremitting attacks of the 
enemy. 

BUAIAL9. 

When a person appeared to be dying, intimation was sent both to the 
relatives and friends, and to all who had visited during the distress ; when 
an immense turn-out flocked to be present at the separation between soul 
and body, thus inflicting on the dying man, the additional sufferings aris- 
ing from noise and a corrupted atmosphere. During the interval between 
deatii and interment, the house was full of visiters from morning to night, 
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iQl of whom trere regaled with bread, cheese, ale, and ipiriU, A few sat 
up and watched the corpse daring the night. Funeral letters were not 
yet in use ; bnt intimation of the decease, and tune and place of inter- 
ment, was given in the fashion which, until a very recent period, was uni- 
Tcrsally preyalent in the Scottish Burghs. The bellman went round the 
town, ringing Ms bell, and occasionally halting to make some such au- 
nouncement as the following: — "Men and brethren, I let you to wot, 
that our brother, A. B., departed this life on Thursday last, and is to be 
interred on Sunday eyening, at ■■ ., when the company of all his bre- 
4bren h expected." 

Merchants and others, who had a death In Aieir family, suspended all 
4>n8iness from the time of the decease until after the funeral ; and all 
^workmen, whether employed on the premises or otherwise, were, daring 
this period, thrown idle. About the year 1784, when Mr Robert Mor- 
rison the poetmaster died, the post-office, in conf^Hinity to the aboTO cus- 
4om, was shut. An honest Hig^ilander, who had come a distance of several 
-miles for his master^s letters, finding how matters stood, anxiously en^ 
quired if there were no other shops in town where they sold letters. 

The m^ority of the funerals took place in the afternoon of Sunday ; 
tinring the forenoon of which day, two men stood at each of the churcb 
doors, inviting all and sundry to attend. A company called mourners, 
too, went round the streets in a body on the day of the /unerai, for what 
precise purpose, other than the love of show, it would be difficult to ex- 
plain. All this idle parade has long since di^ppoared, and no one can 
regret that the improved practice of later times has.substituted a more pri- 
vate» and infinitely more becoming ceremonial in its place. 

At country funerals, the company were invited a couple of hours before 
the time ftppointed for removing the corpse, which afforded time for re- 
Avshment, and a few words of spiritual exhortation. Before proceeding 
.with the service, some individual, who was understood to have the gift Qf 
prayer, was respectfully requested to ask a blessing. Diffidence wa3 al- 
•ways pleaded ; but when some of these champions of the Caith had once 
fairly begun and wanned on the subject, they would continue to hold forth 
"for half an hoar at a stretch, and unfold a complete body of divinity. 

On the occasion of the funeral of an elderly lady, who had left consi- 
derable property to two sons, the glass went round tHl the company were 
a littie ebrious ; when some one hinted that it was time to proceed, tm 
they had a considerable way to ride. Orders were aecordingly given to 
get out the horses ; the company mounted and .set out, and proceeded a 
couple of miles towards the place of interment, before itjwas discovered 
^hai they had left tiie old lady behiiid* 
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Until a recent period, the bulk of the people attended funerals in their 
common clothea, if the funeral occurred on a week day. Many of the 
operatives attended just as they left the work-shop, without donning their 
coat, or dofl&ng their night -cap ; or eren staying to wash their face, or 
put off their apron ; exhibiting none of those external marks of respect 
for the deceased which now prevail ; and which tend, in some degree, to 
alleviate the sorrow of the mourning relatives. 

aESUMLXCTIOinSTS. 

The trade of body-snatcher is not a new one in this quarter. The nm- 
audns of those who died suddenly, or had committed suicide, were so 
eagerly sought after by the disturbers of the dead, that an idea very ge^ 
nerally prevailed amongst the more simple of the natives, that the doctors 
employed the fat of these suljects in the preparation of those nausoons 
mixtures which the empirics pronouneed to be infallible remedies lor 
every thing but death. Hence, when any sadden decease oocurred, it was 
customary to fill the coffin with quick lime, in order to accelerate the pro> 
cess of decomposition ; or otherwise to watch the grave for some -weeks. 

A young man had recentiy eommenced business as a wright : — It having 
been surmised that he was conbeoted with an attempt to steal a body firom 

Aie Grey Friars, the fury of the inhabitants was so aroused, that be had 
to leave the town for some time ; the only thing which presented itself on 
which to wreak their vengeance, was the offender's new sign board, which 
was pulled down, and carried in triumph to the burying ground ; and 
hung up on a tree near the spot, to act, in the manner of a sear crow, 
as a warning to others. 

On one occasion, a young bride drowned herself in the river Eam.--^ 
Shortly alter interment, it was discovered that the body had been iifked. 
Her uncle, a stout old carle, came into Perth in quest of it. Several 
weavers receiving notice of his errand, a very numen>us party was soon 
on the look-out, and succeeded in discovering the body in an old malt bam. 
The remains of tiie unfortunate girl were wrapped up in a plaid, and laid 
across the horse before the Ml man ; who was convoyed several miles on 
his way home by many hundreds of the inhabitants. 

About the year 1784, a young maiK the son of a widow, was out late 
one night, and got into a quarrel with a number of individuals, who so 
abused the youth, as to deprive him of life. It is not likely, however, 
that they were aware of the extent of the injury committed, as they were 
oarrying him home to his mother's, when overti^en by a young man 
man who had bat recentiy come to town ; and who had, that night, been 
asBistifig a bn^ther in some smugg^g affiidr. When tiie party arrived at 
ib9 door, the body was placed up agabut it ; and, hating rapped tb^r 
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fan ofF, leaying the stranger behind tliem, who had no idea that 
the deceased had been more ihan slightly injnred, nntil the old woman 
<>pened the door, when the corpse fell at her feet. The mother's shrieks^ 
and the noiae of the fall, immediately alarmed the neighboors. The 
stranger, who was instantly secured, was absolutely confounded at what 
he saw, and could give no account of the transaction. He was commit- 
ted to jail for the murder, and long confined in the laigh iron house ; but 
as no clue was ever obtained to the real murderers, and as nothing trans-^ 
pired to crimmate the prnoner, he was at length permitted to enlist in 
the artillery where there is reason to fear he soon met with that 
fate from the bullet, which he so narrowly escaped from the gibbet. Ths 
body of the widow's son having been buried, the doctors* apprentices de- 
termined to obtain it. Spade, crow bar, and rope being provided* a hole 
was dug at the head of the grave, till they reached the coffin, the head 
of which they forced in, and were in the act of hauling up the corpse» 
when a number of the inhabitanis burst in upon them, and put thtoi to 
flight. On another occasion of body stealing, a seuflle ensued, in which 
one of the resurrectionbts stabbed a man in the belly with a knife. The 
wound, though not immediately fatal, was the cause of the unfortunate man's 
death. The assassin, however, escaped, and was never after heard of. 

Another instance occurred, where the corpse was detected after it had 
been removed to the street. The resurrectionists having placed it, as they 
nnagined, beyond danger, left it doubled np on a barrow, under a eover* 
faig at the side of the wall of Oowrie house, and adjourned to a notorioua 
house at the foot of South-street Their motions had, however, been ob- 
served by some boatmen who had just come np with the tide. They re- 
moved the body, and one of their number assumed its plaee. The viola« 
ton of the grave hav&ig screwed up their courage by a hearty refresh* 
ment, were proceeding with tlie barrow, when one inquired if they would 
take up by the South-street ? The boatman, beginning not altogether 
to relish his new positaon, at onee got rid both of them and the difficulty, 
by roaring out, *' No, by — I you'd better take the Watergate^ 
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BELKIOUS HABITS* 

About eighty years ago, the manners of the people were extremely 
simple, as well as their dress and diet Their religious sentiments were 
strong, and the sacred observance of the Sabbath was rigidly main* 
tained. The attendance of the family at church ms regular ; and in the 
evening, the whole family, servants and apprentices, assembled in the par- 
lour, and engaged in reading the scriptnres, gave notes of the sermons they 
had heard during the day, and were examined from the catechism i and the 
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evening was concluded with family wonhip. Every matter heid it a to- 
lemn duty to look to the moral conduct of his servant, and particularly as 
to his behaviour on the Sahbath. To stroll about the fields, or even to 
walk upon the inches, was looked upon as extremely sinful, and an into- 
lerable violation of the fourth commandment. Parents would occasionally 
take their children the length of their gardens ; and, after whiling away 
an hour amidst serious and profitable reflections, return with them ; by 
this means keeping thmr family under their eye the* whole day. Thia re- 
spect for the sanctity of the Sabbath was, if possible, even greater in the 
country, until the servants were expelled from the family hearth by the 
degrading bothy system. The intercourse of the clergyman with his flock 
was much more familiar, and the pastoral visitations more frequent ; 
each minister making a point of calling upon his parishioners at least 
once a year, and examining them upon the state of their religious know- 
ledge, and imparting, where necessary, consolation and advice. At the 
eondusion of these periodical visitations, a public examination of the pa* 
rishioners took plaiie in the church ; or, in country parishes, at different 
houses, which were intimated from the pulpit. The shrewdness and ex. 
tent of tiieir acquirements in the knowledge of divine truth, exhibited on 
on these occasions, was remarkable. 

There were numbers, both old and young, whose slender acquirements 
in the more abstract points of controversy, made them desirous of avoid- 
ing these examinations, and who, when caught, made but a sorry appear- 
ance. The country clergyman intimated one Sabbath from the pulpit, 
that on the foUowing Tuesday there would be a diet of examination held 
in the house of John B , and that all the cottars were expected to at- 
tend. At the time appointed, the parties assembled, and the minister con- 
sidering it most respectfiili began by examining the head of the family. 
John being rather an indifferent hand at these matters, and, of course, 
hot much relishing close personal inqufa-y, replied, •« Hout, sir, ye ken 
that yoursel' langsyne I I'm gann awa to see if Janet has the kail ready.*' 
John accordingly made off, and took care to keep out of sight till the bu- 
nness was over. During the examination the minister asked a girl, *< Who 
was the father of liars?" which she at once pronounced to be Pate Hal- 
lam the soutar. This worthy was famous in the district for his Mun- 
chasen exploits, and miraculous stories ; one of which was, that he walk- 
ed into Perth, one morning, a distance of eleven miles, in two hours, al- 
though the road was so covered with ice, that he slipped two steps back- 
ward for every one he went forward. He had a ready knack at saying 
graces ; and such a gift of prayer, that at " weddings and dnddgies" few 
could stand before him* Even the minister was not fond of meddling 
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with Pate at the periodical meetings, as he had the tact to elude the 
qaeetioiiing ; and umally ended hy putting Meaa John himself through a 
pretty seyere examination. 

From numerous aneedotes, it would appear that the evening exercises were 
occasionally conducted with less ceremony than reg^ularity. On one oc* 
casion, this gifted indiyidual had atuted the psalm tune on a new key, 
when the colly dog, aroused by the unusual harmony, immediately joined 
chorus, pouring forth a volume of that peculiar sound emitted by the canine 
species, when excited by a sympathetic chord. Irritated beyond measure 
by this unseemly accompaniment. Pate made a vigorous stroke at the of- 
fender, exclaiming, '* Od*8 curse ye for a devil I'* but colly, who had 
more than one of his faculties employed, was too quick for him ; and his 
knuckles came in contact with the temper pin of the spinning wheel, with 
a force that made the blood spring. Peter was occasionally so far over- 
come by carnal frailty as to fall into a state of obliviousness while in the 
midst of his devotions ; but, on recovering himself, he would wrestle power- 
fiilly for these intromissions. 

There was another worthy, a bachelor, a painter to profession, and an 
amateur in the fine arts, particularly in the art of cookery, to which the 
sleek pbimpness of his person bore ample testimony. Having taken a coun- 
try lad, named Andrew, for an apprentice — after the other parts of his duty 
were detailed, he was directed to a closet where he might retire in the 
evening, to supplicate for every good and perfect gift. One evening on 
entering the little sanctuary, Andrew's olifactories encountered the sa- 
voury steams of a roasted hen, which had been just prepared and laid by 
for his master's supper. It is probable that Andrew had also acquired a 
relish for the beautiful— he first admired, and then eat up the whole fowl. 
When his master returned, Andrew could not deny his agency in the anni- 
hilation of the hen. " What business had you fa the closet at all, sir?" was 
sharply demanded. '* I went there to pray," replied the humbled penitent. 
" To pray ! Pray inhere you like, my man,'* replied the exasperated 
painter, " but 111 take care after this, that youll never pray within reach 
of my supper." 

Bailie ¥•■ — , of Perth, was also a very rigid observer of the Sabbath 
evening exercises, to a degree which rendered them rather irksome to the 
young people. There is generally a remedy to be found for every evil, 
when it becomes intolerable, from the insanity of " hereditary wisdom," 
down to the sanctimony of the bailie's exercises. One of his apprentices, 
afterwards distinguished by the title of the Black Prince, discovered ra- 
ther an ingenious method of shortening the catechetical process : When 
the examination had proceeded a sufficient length, the young prince would 
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•Urt an objecdbnto some point of the BaiMe'a doctrine ; when the worthy 
magistrate, being more passtonaie than powerful in argoment, would sad* 
denlj put an end to the reading in the dumps. 

In spite of these irregularities, the peopto, both old and young, were re- 
mailukble for their knowledge of the scriptures. At this period, the reading 
of the common people was limited to a few books of a religions character, 
Boeh as the Bible, Confession of Faith, Shorter Catechism ; Boston's, Ban- 
yan's, and WiUison's works, and a few sermons. The lighter articles of 
literature were on a par with John Cheap and Leper the Tailor ; with a 
miseellaneotts collection of ballads. There were no popular works on 
science, of a nature to amuse and instruct, within reach of the masses of 
the people ; or calculated to improye their social or intellectual condition. 

kino's BATH DAT. 

George the Third's birth day was celebrated on the fourth of June.—. 
This being the most pleasant season of the year, it was held by every body 
as a holiday. Steam- boats and railways being yet among the mysteries 
of futurity, those who were disposed to ruralize, proceeded to the coun- 
try on foot, with their families, to get curds and cream. Delightful walks 
were also supplied by the TownVmuir, and Craigie-hill ; and the magni- 
ficent prospect from Kinnoul-hill, was open to the public, till the passing 
of the Reform Bill ; when, by a curious coincidence, this walk was shut 
up exactly at the time the elective franchise was thrown open to the peo- 
ple. Early in the morning of the royal nativity, the fronts of the houses 
were profusely decorated with boughs and flowers, the principal streets 
presenting the appearance of an avenue in a wood. At twelve o'clock, 
the bells were set a ringing ; the great guns fired a royal salute ; the mi- 
litary fired 9k feu dejoie ; and the whole town turned out to see the sights,- 
and give vent to their ardent feelings of loyalty. These were the days, 
when the people had not acquired the felicity of making themselves miser- 
able ; when the cry for Reform and Retrenchment was not heard ; and 
when every sound politician judged of the prosperity of the state by 
the tension of his doublet. 

In the afternoon, the Magistrates assembled in the Council Room, 
where the officers of the troops, the oMcers of customs, and a numerous 
company of strangers and gentry, were invited to join in drinking his Ma- 
jesty's health. A band of music attended in the anti-room ; and a body 
of troops was stationed in the street, who fired a volley every toast. No 
cost was spared on wines and sweetmeats ; and each officar was presente<i 
with a burgess ticket. 

By four o'clock, the High-street was completely filled with young men 
and boys, with their pockets well charged with squibs, crackers, and sky- 
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rockets; and an incessant discharge of fire- works and fire-arms, of 
jerery kind and calibre, was kept up for the remainder of the eyening, to 
the inexpressible joy and ddight of the inhabitants : even few many previous 
and succeeding eveoings, the quantity of powder exploded on the streets 
^as immense. By and bye, the splendour of these exhibitions, and the 
«rdour of the people greatly abated. Democrats began to make their ap- 
pearance ; dead cats and basses were hurled about, and dirt thrown ; and ihe 
birth day fell into great disrepute. These |»x>Ted the fruitful source of 
bickerings and beart-bundngs, till the authorities Wiere often under the necea- 
Bity of endeaTOuring to put a stop to the fire-works altogether. The inhabi- 
tants of Perth haye been admirers of the wonders of hydraulics, from 
the introduction of the first force pump, down to the celebrated display 
under the patronage of the late Magistrates. 'Whenjtre'toarks were inter- 
dicted on the birth day, the toater-worhs were drawn in triumph through 
.-the streets ; and every well dressed person that appeared at a window, 
,was instantly overwhelmed with a torrent of water. 

THE TOWN nFXX. 

Down to the year 1800, in addition to a drummer, the town had an 
.olBcial under the above title *, the last functionary was known by the ap- 
pellation of Johnny Smout, and was famous for his skill in playing the 
Irish pipes. Johnny's official costume was a scarlet cloak, with wide sleeves 
imd white cuffs ; the sleeves hanging down loose by the side of his arms, 
and the pipes were carried under the cloak. The principal duty of Johnny 
Smout appeared to be, in conjunction with Geordie Munro, or, as he was 
called, the Rough Black Dog, to go round the town every morning at five 
o'clock, summer and winter, and disturb all and sundry with their ill-timed 
harmony. There was also an evening performance at seven o'clock, when 
these musicians were always accompanied by an immense number of idle wo- 
men and children. After Munro^s death, one Sandy Bell, a regular bred 
drummer, succeeded him, when the improved quality of the music created 
quite a sensation in the town, as they paraded the streets, playing Kosslyn 
Castle, and other old Scottish tunes. An officer, who had been in the In- 
dian War against Hyder Alley, related the following anecdote in allu- 
sion to Johnny's pipes : — As the soldiers were ascending tho Ghauts, a 
piper struck up an old Scottish air, when the officer heard one of the 
soldiers in his rear say to his neighbour, " L— d, man I does na' that mind 
you o' Johnny Smout in the Shoe-gate in the mornings ?'* The salary of 
the drummer and piper was three shillings a week each ; in addition to 
which they realized a considerable smn by going through among the 
^respectables with the drum and pipe on Handsel Monday. 
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NSW TBAft*8 DAT 

Has always been held in Scotland as a day of speeial hilarity. The 
festivities commenced on the erening of the last night of the old year. In 
addition to a sufficient supply of stimulants, each family proTided a qtian- 
tity of cttrli. These were oatmeal cakes of a triangular shape, prepared 
with treacle or other condiments. The whole circle of acquaintance YiMt- 
ed for carls'; and each indindual had to sing for his supper, or at least for 
his cake. This practice has g^reatly fallen off; none but a rabble of ehild^ 
Ten, called " Guisarda," now muntain the custom. New Year's morning 
was ushered in by a dram from the gudewife's bottle. It was then the 
practice to wait up for what was called the cream of the well,— the for- 
tunate damsel who succeeded in getting the first water of the year, being' a»- 
sured of a good husband before the end of it. The streets were crowded 
all night, by parties wishing to see what was going on, and by others on 
their way to call upon acquaintances. The ordinary restraints of society 
were thrown adde : and every man claimed the privilege of kissing any 
woman he chanced to meet. To this ancient and edifying practice, the 
whisky bottle came to be added, and the oblations of Bacchus were offered 
at the shrine of Venus. The changes which took place in trade about 1 780, 
brought a great number of spinners and cloth printers to this neighbour- 
hood, who introduced the custom of hpt pints. On going to the houses of 
their friends, as first foot, they took with them a tea kettle full of a warm 
mixture of ale, whisky, and sugar ; and as the visiter had also to do ho- 
nour to the host's bottle, the parties, long before day-light, found they had 
taken rather more than enough. 

Handsel Monday was the principal day with the working classes. 
By one in the morning the streets were in an uproar with young people, 
who appeared to consider themselves privileged to do whatever mis- 
chief they pleased. It was a constant practice to pull down sign boards, 
or any thing that came in the way, and make a large bonfire with them at 
^e cross, — all being for the benefit of trade, and the support of the good 
old customs. Numbers of boys, belonging to the Glover Incorporation, 
were to be heard in every quarter selling small purses at a half-penny 
each ; these were made of the parings of leather, and enabled the lads to 
gather something to hold Handsel Monday with. They were generally all 
sold off early in the morning. The tradesmen were all idle this day, and 
considered themselves entitled to handsel from their employers; and even 
from individuals in any way connected with the business. Thus the 
weavers, having received their handsel from the manufacturer, a deputation 
firom the shop was sent to the wright who made their utensils; another to 
the reed-maker, and to the chandler who supplied them with candles ; and 
a third to the company who boiled the yam. The whole proceeds of 
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these begging commissioiis were put together, and fpent ia the evening 
in a tavern. 

Formerly, Christmas, as a period of festivity, v^as but little attended to, 
excepting among the Episcopalians. Latterly, as the above customs 
declined among the operatives, parties among the higher and middling 
classes, during the Christmas holidays, have rapidly increased. 

PBRTHSHIBE HUNT. 

Horse racing and archery were formerly much practiced in this quar- 
ter. It is a well authenticated fact, that the affair of 1745 was concocted 
at Perth races, which, prior to that period, were attended by noblemen 
from all parts of the kingdom. The disastrous events of that year put a 
stop to these-amusements, and scattered the Scottish gentry to different 
parts of the continent ; the effects of which were felt for 30 years. About 
1784, the exiled families began to return, and many of the forfeited es- 
tates being restored, a new impulse was given to the county. Many of 
Che gentlemen formed themselves into a body, styled the Perthshire Hunt ; 
and a pack of fox hounds was procured, and placed under the management 
of an experienced huntsman. Their meetings were held in October, and 
continued for a week,, with balls and ordinaries every day. When the 
Caledonian Hunt held their meetings here, the assemblies continued for a 
fortnight. The present excellent race course was formed after the en- 
largement of the North Inch, and for a time the Perth Turf was among 
the best frequented in Scotland. Although races have continued to 
be held pretty regidarly, they have lately gpreatly declined in point of 
attraction; seldom extending beyond two days, where they formerly 
occupied a week. 

Many persons yet aKve may recoUect the stone at the foot of the South 
Inch, where the archers stood when they shot their arrows at the target 
on the scholars* knowe in front of Marshall Place. This ancient sport is 
now altogether unknown. The arrow, as a weapon of defence, by the 
altered practice of the age has long become useless ; and as a game, it 
probably gare place to the discus and the golf; which, in their turn, have 
been doomed to give way to the more animated game of cricket, in which 
some of the Perth clubs hare excelled. 

BETaiBUTIVE JUSTICE. 

During last century, several murders occurred in Perth, for which the 
perpetrators were not brought to account at an earthly tribunal; bat which 
were followed by circumstances that might well lead to the conviction* 
that the commission of crime U visited by Divine retribution. During 
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the niuettled period of the Rebeflion, an Englnh traveller on howcfcack, 
carrying a valiae, arrived at a house in South-etreet, the second above die 
Meal-vennel. He was known to have entered the house ; but man nor 
horse were ever seen afterwards. The landlord grew suddenly rich ; and it 
was currently reported that the traveller had been murdered ; but, owing 
to the troubled state of the country, the crime was never inquired into. 
Although human eye could not penetrate the mystery, the finger of 
Providence pointed to the deed. It was remarked, and acknowledged 
as a judgment, that the children of the family bom after this event, were 
all insane ; while those bom previously were sound in body and mind. 

One of the daughters was afterwards well known in the town by the 
appelladon of " Daft Lizzy Grant." Like the jewelled casket which 
was filled with worms and putrifying bones, Lizzy was remarkable for per- 
sonal beauty ; while of intellect she had little or none ; and her moral 
faculties were so depraved, that she was incessantly committing petty 
thefts. After the old folks* death, the property passed into other hands. 
About the year 1808, the house was puUed down and rebuilt. In exca- 
vating the ground for vaults, a human skeleton was discovered under the 
spot occupied by the hearth-stone of the former kitchen. 

About the year 1772, a son of Bailie Fife, (a very proud and arbitrary 
magistrate,) who had obtained a commission in the army, was on a 
visit to see him. Returning home with his gun one night, he encountered 
a man in one of the back passages leading to the Skinnergate. Some 
words having passed between them, young Fife, without the least hesitation* 
shot the man dead on the spot. When his trial came on, great exertions 
were made to get him off on the plea of insanity ; and he was sentenced 
to confinement for life. He lay for some time in one of the Burgher 
rooms of the Jail, till his friends obtained a mitigation of the sentence, 
allowing him to be confined in his father's house. The public said, and 
firmly believed, that this was a judgment on the Bailie for his haughty 
cruel conduct on the bench. Be that as it may, has affairs did not 
prosper ; and, after experiencing many difficulties, he died very poor. 

A fanner of the name of Robertson, who had been in the habit of at- 
tending Perth markets, suddenly disappeared. He was last seen in life 
in the house of James Ross, brewer, in the Kirk-dose. As it was known 
that he had that day received a considerable sum of money, it was believed 
that he had been robbed and murdered; and it was pretty generally 
Bnrmised that Ross and his family were instrumental in his death. After 
soBie time the body was found in the river, but in a state which in^ycated 
that it bad not lain in the water since the time of the decease. This 
fdreumfitance was calculated to confirm saq;ucion j but although nothing 
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mor9 transpured to criminate Rosiv his buriiiMS declined esetj day. He 
bectfae yerj poor; attempted to drown hlmBelf; and at length went 
mad ; and was for years in a depLorable state, confined in a strait jacket, 
and tied down to his bed. His wife's sister, who liyed in the honse with 
them at the time Robertson went amissing, was seized with a strange 
distress, lost the abiUty of part of her body, and lay for years on the floor, 
a most deplorable object On one occasion, when a clergyman was 
idnting Ross, he seemed inclined to unburthen his mind of something 
which i^peadred to lie heavy on his spirits. But the wife, observing this,' 
stormed on the clergyman, for presuming to suppose her husband could 
have been gniity of any crime that required a confession. Another 
opportunity never occurred to get Ross to speak on the subject, and the 
wretahad man went to bis grave with his secret undisclosed ; — ^the pangs 
of the parting hour being aggravated by the want of sympathy of his 
fellow men, and by the terrors of meeting an indignant God. 

A publican in the Spey-gate having quarrelled with his wife, who had 
an infant in her arms at the timB, aimed an angry blow at her, which 
struck and killed the child. He kept out of the way for some time, and 
escaped on board of a small vessel, about to proceed on her voyage. The 
vessel with all on board perished. A similar occurrence took place with 
a man of the name of Bell, who lived at the west end of the lown. In a 
quarrel with his wife, he struck his infant a deadly blow. He fled to es- 
cape punishment, and joined the army on the continent ; but that Power 
which can raise up a fly to execute his will, can never want an instrument 
of justice. One day, when the fugitive was leaning on his loaded gun, 
the piece went off*, and blew out his brains. 

XILITABT STATION. 

Perth has been a military station since the Rebellion in 1745. Imme- 
diately after that period it was strongly garrisoned ; and there was also an 
encampment of 5000 German troops formed upon the North Inch ; the 
more effectually to overawe, aad secure the submission of the country .-.. 
There are many persons still alive who may rec(^ect the hollow parallel 
lines on the west side of the old Dunkeld road, which marked the ground 
of the encampment. As has been stated, when the Duke of Cumberland 
was here with the Royal army, the obsequious magistrates made him a 
present of Gowrie house, which, on his arrival in London, he sold to the 
Board of Ordnance for an artillery barracks. Thus the immediate effect 
of their conduct in giving away that which was not their own, was to cir- 
cumscribe the liberties of the people. There were always one or two 
companies of artillery stationed here, from whence many hundreds of fine 
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young men were sent up to the rcg;iment. Some seasons they encamped 
on the South Inch, where they usually exercised, and frequently practised 
ball firing at a mark set up on the Friarton brae, where the Depot now 
stiinds. 

During the German War, between 1750 and 1760, several regimentsr 
were embodied here, ambng which was a fine body of horse, called Keith's 
Light Dragoons. These troops were taught to leap high bars ; to swim 
the river ; and practised a great many clever manceuvres. The Rev. Mr 
Williamson of Auchtergaven, riding into town one review day, mounted 
on a d-divant dragooU horse, entered the Inch at the White Dyke, as 
the kettle drum beat the charge ; the animal sprang forward, and when 
the line halted, the worthy minister was found in the front rank, with the 

loss of hat and wig.' 

At this period so little regard was paid to the liberty of the subject, 
that Provost Robertson of TuUibelton, secretly signed a warrant autho- 
rising the captain of the troops in town to seize upon, and impress the in- 
habitants for soldiers. The time chosen was that of a grand review on 
the north Inch. The day being particularly fine, and no one dreading 
danger, the concourse of people was very great. During this review one 
of the soldiers, who had omitted to return his ramrod to its place, shot a 
girl dead in her father^s arms ; but the excitement produced by this acci- 
dent was trifling, compared with what followed. When the review was 
nearly over, at an appointed signal, the soldiers sprang from their 
rante, and each seized upon any man they could lay hold of. The guard 
houses and jail were immediately fiUed. Terror and dismay spread 
through the town, and the young men fled in every direction. It is 
probable that the burst of indignation produced throughout the country 
by this outrageous and tyrannical conduct, had led the ruling powers to 
question the policy of the lousiness ; for when the captives came to be ex- 
mined as to their fitness to carry arms, they were almost all let off on 
some plea or other. One or two good looking fellows whom they were 
loth to part with, were induced to enter the artillery. One of them, a weaver, 
of the name of Stewart, rose to be colonel commandant in the artillery. 
As it is seldom a private rises far from the ranks, it is probable the lustre 
of his advancement was intended to eclipse the disgrace of his impress- 
ment. During his mother's life, an annuity was remitted to her in pro- 
portion to his rise ; and he died during the late French war a lieutenant- 
general in the army. One hero being thought sufficient, others were 
discharged for unsoldier-liko conduct. 
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The Provost, however, did not escape the just execrations of the inha- 
hitaots ; and he took the matter so much to heart, that he latterlj became 
deranged in mind. His son, who proved to be even more insane than him- 
self, made sevend attempts on his own life, and eventually succeeded. 

During this war, the most imwarrantable means were adopted to fill up 
the army. Each parish was ordered to provide a certain number of men ; and 
these were selected, not by ballot, but by the arbitrary whim and ca- 
price of the authorities. If any young man was accused of a natural 
child, or if any flaw could be found in his character, whether moral or 
political, he was instantly pitched upon and dragged away ; and, to pre- 
vent the possibility of escape, he was sent off immediately to the regi- 
ment abroad. This unnatural conscription rendered men callous 
to the yearnings of humanity : no appeal was listened to. The unfor- 
tunates were seized and sent off without a moment's notice ; although in 
many cases the heads of families, or the sole support of aged parents. 

At the commencement of the late war, the artillery head quarters was 
Removed to Leith fort. A detachment with four g^ns was still kept here, 
until government resolved to convert the old buildings into barracks for 
foot soldiers. The place was then new roofed and repaired, and the large 
halls were filled with beds. t>uring the time the artillery lay here, the 
men were seldom changed, and they became in a manner associated with 
the place, and were much respected by the inhabitants. They messed to- 
gether every day ; their broth was excellent, and many poof people were 
supplied with what was over. The large pot used for making their broth 
was hired at a penny a week, from an old man in the Watergate, who 
drew this sum for fifty years. One of their commanding-officers con- 
tinued upwards of twelve years on the station. 

About sixty years ago, an officer on duty here, of a witty but hasty 
disposition, employed Deacon Gibson to make a suit of clothes, to be 
ready for a dinner party. The deacon was reputed the first stitch in 
town, and was the most professional looking man imaginable. He wore, 
according to the custom of the trade at the time, a large cushion fastened 
on his sleeve, well stocked with the implements of the craft. His short 
snub nose stood sentry over a sharp chin ; his long slender neck was 
encased in a high white stock, and exhibited something of the ap- 
pearance of a moulded candle. His legs had the true professional curve, 
and appeared as if fastened to his body like those of a Dutch doll ; and 
his spare visage was set off, surmounted by a full cut wig and cocked hat. 
The day and hour of dinner had arrived, and message after message ha^ 
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b^en mdA lor the elothet, without obtaiaing any other satisfaction thaa an 
aMurance that they would be ready in a £»w minutes. , The ^"^ffawfi, 
fretting and fuming on aecouni of the disappointment, had got 
into a most uncontroUable rage, at the moment the deaeon made hia 
his appearance with the suit Drawing his sword, he threatened in- 
stent destnietion to the unfortunate firaetion of humanity. " Ay, nj, 
sir,'* boldly replied the deacon, " would you draw upon an unarmed man ? 
But I'm a dealer in sharps as well as yourself ! And if that's yeur cue» 
here's at you I" With that he whipt a needle from his sleeve, advaneed 
with a flourish upon the astonished officer, and £urly pinned him into a 
comer. The captain, perceiving the ludicrousness of his position, politely 
begged pardon. The story afforded a good laugh at the dinner table ; 
and was a subject of lasting triumph to the deacon ; who declared, that 
having defied all the ghosU in Perth* he was not to be daunted by mere 
flesh and blood. 

MEAL MOBS. 

Between the years 1770 and 1777, there occurred a succession of bad 
seasons and wet harvests; and, as a natural consequence, provisions 
were botii dear and scarce, uid of very inferbr quality. As yet little 
advanoraient had been made in the knowledge of the advantages of con- 
DMree, and the interchange of coDwiodities, which, by extending the 
market, increases the production. In consequenee, the shipment of 
gvain was looked upon as most unwarrantable, and a direct infringement 
of the rights of the population of the district. Though a grain mer- 
chant might have imported fifty cargoes in the course of the season, if he 
attempted to export one, he was marked out as an object of persecution. 
On the first occurrence of scarcity, his effigy was paraded through the 
town, and afterwards burnt before his door ; his windows broken ; and 
sometimes the mob proceeded so far as to burst open the house, and 
deitroy every thing in it. Even if a retailer was compelled to raise the 
meal a penny per peck, he was liable to the same unpleasant distinction. 
During Provost William Stewart's authority. Meal Mobs were frequent 
an A outrageous. There were three worthies then alive who were par- 
ticularly active in fomenting and heading these riots. The masses, in 
selecting tiieir leaders, showed themselves above those littie prejudices 
connected with personal appearance, moral rectitude, or worldly circum- 
stance. 

The first, James Wilson, by trade a barber, was a tall, gaunt looking 
personage, with a spare cadaverous visage; knock-knee'd, and splay-foot- 
ed ; he dressed in tawdry dotiies, with tie-wig and cocked hat ; his shoes 
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often diwneiunbered of solefl, amd his stockings onuusented witib 
needlework up to 1^ knees. Wilson possessed tbai esseblial to eveiy 
popular leader, — an unbounded stock of impudoDce ; he had abo a good 
deal of satirical wit, and had made some appearance as a poet. In 
addition to his barberous performances, he carried on a oonsiderable 
traffic in illegal marriages — saving the parties the expense of a journey to 
the famous Half-merk Kirk in Edinburgh ; or the no less notorious Whins 
of Falkland. 

The second, Blair Flight, by trade a watchmaker, was an odd-looking 
figure. His countenance was of that description which indicates a mind 
capable of any mean action. Like Wilson, he had attained no little ce- 
lebrity, for his facility in ratifying marriages; and was at one time appre- 
hended for this offence : but as many of the dissenting clergymen were in 
the habit of doing the same thing among their hearers, it was deemed 
imprudent to agitate the matter. Blair's exhortations on these occa- 
sions were somewhat original, and often tinctured with a strain of sarcasm. 
On one occasioD, the writer's father witnessed the marriage ceremony of a 
couple who had come all the way from Cupar Fife. Blair assured them 
that marriage was no child's play ; but a thing that was to last for 
life. He continued — " You maun be good till her ; and she'U be kind to 
you. You mannaR fight, nor kick up a dust like fools. Tak' her hand 
man. And to you, lassie, I wish a happy moment — an' that, I trew, it 
will not be lang tilL" BJoir then reoeiTed five shillings ; for which sum 
he thus made the girl an honest woman ; and her offapring was that night 
bom within the pale of matrimony. 

The third. Ned Keillor, like Tom Thumb, a Uttle hero fsidk a great 
soul. A weaver to trade, he stood, when his legs were out of the 
treddle hole, nearly five feet high. He wore a short round jacket, wide 
Duteh-fashioned Iveeehes, a large broad blue bcmnet, and leather apron. 
When excited, whether with liquor or otherwise, Ned had one of the most 
loquacious, unseraped tongues^ that ever existed. Whatever he took a 
fancy for a jollyficatbn, he came down the town with a pipe in his cheek ; 
the circumstance of not having a fturtbing in his pocket never gave him 
a moment's diffieulty*. There were a number of gentlemen to whom he 
occasionally paid a visit ; and as these were not caring about casting out 
with him, Ned never left them without gettiag at least the price of a 
glass. In this way he would keep it up for days. 

If at any time tibte pnce <^ meal advanced, these distiaguised fountains 
of wisdom were sure to get i^ a mob. Notice was sent through the wea^ 
vers' Bh<^ ; the men turned out in a body ; and came down the streets 
haUoomg, and smashing the windows of the offenders ; and sometimes 
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gutting the houses of every thing valuable. It does not appear to have 
then occurred to these politicians, who occui»ed themselves so much with 
other people's business to the neglect of their own, that they mig^ht have 
bettered their condition more, by seeking to raise their own prices, than 
by striving to depress those of others. 

On one occasion, they resolved upon paying a visit to the farmer of 
Oaypoto. Being reputed to be rich, it was held as certain that he must 
have a great quantity of grain stored up beside him. Having got notice 
through the course of the day of the intended visit, the farmer got up a 
few friends to pass the evening with him, to persuade or control the mul- 
titude, if possible. The approach of the crowd was announced by the most 
outrageous yells. The writer's father, who was in the house at the time 
with the farmer, taking a candle in his hand, went out to them» 
and inquired what it was they wanted ? " Com, corn I meal, meal !" 
was at once exclaimed by a hundred voices : " Auld Davie has plenty, 
and we are starving I" It was proposed to them, that if they would 
appoint ^ye of their number, every key in the house would be delivered 
up, and they could thus satisfy themselves that there was no hoard 
of grain on the premises. Luckily the proposal was entertained ; and, 
after the most minute search, nothing more was found, than the necessary 
supply for the family, and a few bags of seed corn, which they had sense 
enough to see the propriety of the farmer retaining. When the delegates 
delivered their report, the people left the house with three cheers, in 
order to pursue the investigation elsewhere. 

The party then proceeded in a body to Mr Donaldson's, at Elcho, who 
unfortunately did not escape so easily. Being disposed to resist these 
irresponsible inquisitors, a terrible scuffle ensued. The house was broken 
into, and the furniture destroyed. At this moment the house clock hap- 
pening to strike twelve, a fellow who was swinging an axe, swore he would 
make it strike thirteen ; with that he dashed it in pieces at a blow. Much 
damage was done about the place, and some persons were severely hurt. 

On another occasion, that same year, atnob assembled in great force 
in the town, and were proceeding to such extremities, that the magis- 
trates were constrained to call out the military to their assistance. The 
artillery planted a couple of field pieces, charged with grape shot, in front 
of the Council-room ; and the cannoniers, with lighted lintstocks in their 
hands, awaited but for orders to sweep down the unthinking masses of living 
beings. The soldiers were drawn up in a compact body before the guns, 
and after suffering much from the incessant and unmerciful showers of 
stones from the multitude, they charged them up the High<.streetp 
and dispersed them ; but, getting into the Horse-cross by the Skinner- 
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gate, arid the closes leafUng from tfao High-street, they rallied, and 
came round by the road now occupied by Charlotte-street and George- 
street, (which had been newly opened, and laid with channel from the ri- 
ver) and commenced a second attack with redoubled fury. Still the 
Provost, with a tenderness for human Ufe, and regard for the welfare of 
the people Under his cai«, which does Immortal honour to hb feelings as 
a man arid a tiiagflstrate, woidd not permit the voSSLtarf to fire. The sol- 
ders again eharged Ae mob up fowiu^ the Inch, where they diiperded 
in all directions. The infitttiated mnl^tiide rallied once more behlfid the 
White-dyke, and seemed detemAined not to yield ; when it waa propotod 
thai the Pf^osi, aeeompanaed by some iddlTidiial* should g6 'and endea- 
vour to oonvinee them of the fdly of their eoBdiiel. The writer's ftiliier 
adeoftipanied the Provoet, and they were fortunatriy sueceetfttl^.^-the 
people quietly dispertf ng on being aasored that every meant weuld be 
nMd to preoura a sopi^ of meal, if they would but allow it to be brought 
forlra^ withoftt tnokslation. No notice was taken of the offiAuien i but 
such was the dread of future distnibanea, that for a long period after- 
wards, a burgher guard was assembled every night in the Couneil-room. 
iltteh to the eredit of the magistracy, and to the military for their fbr- 
beafanee vnder these trying eirennutances, no pe^n was seriottsly hjured. 
When rimHar riots ooourred in Glasgow some years afterwards, in 
wliieh nine lites were lost, the eenduot ci the Glasgow magiatraey was 
streogly ooirtrslBtod with the eouduet of those ef Perth. At that time, the 
pid>lie mind was to fevensh in regard to the supply of meal, that if a 
ftierehaiit ventured to send a eaigo round to Leith or Glasgow, his house 
wte assayed i and himself prebably obliged to fly for fab life. 

THE HIGHLAND aEGIMENTS. 

We eome now to a new era in military affidrs. At the commencement 
of the fir0t war with our Amevican colonies^ Perth became the cen- 
tre of aetive operations for filling up the army for this nunous contest. — 
The Highland Feudal Chiefs were at this time the instruments of giving 
the last and fatal blow to ihe&r own power, by sweeping the peasantry 
from the country. The Frazer Highlandiers were levied in Perthshire^ 
two of the battalions by officers, who proeured their commlftiooB by rais- 
ing men. Almost all the officers were Highland lairds, who dragged out 
their tenants* sons to make up the appointed number. Their Will was 
never consulted. They were eompelled to submit, or their parents were 
instantly turned out of house and home. This is only an example of 
what took phiee all over the Highlands of Seodand. One Captain Frazer 
frtm. the northern dbtrict, brought down a hundred of his clan, all of the 
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name of Frazer. Few of them could understand a word of English ; 
and the only distinct idea they had of all the mustering of forces which 
thej saw around them, was that they were going to fight for King Frazer 
and George ta Three. 

These hardy fellows were dressed in short black coats, and small bon- 
nets, the natural colour of the wool. So many of one name had a 
strange effect In calling over the roll, the sergeants, for the safco of dis- 
tinction, had frequently to add a number to the name ; as Donald Fraxer 
the twenty-third ; Donald Cameron the eighteenth. 

When about 1600 had been assembled, they were mardied off in a body 
to Greenock for embarkation. Immense numbers of their friends were pre- 
sent from all parts of the county, and the whole population of the town turn- 
ed out with the most intense interest to witness their departure. So many 
young men dragged away from the bosom of their families, Tictima to the 
remorseless demon of war, — ^parents, sisters, and friends clinging to them 
in tears, — the walling pipes pouring out plaintive farewell airs, — presented 
a scene which could not be witnessed without pain, or remembered with 
indifference. 

On their way they were joined by different recmidng parties, and Tarious 
bodies which had been collected in other quarters ; by which means, when 
they reached Glasgow, their numbers were increased to about 2000. On 
reaching Greenock, the company who were raised spedaDy for the service 
of King Frazer, found that their leader was amissing, and nothing would 
induce them to go on board widiout him. He was residing at Edinburgh 
at the time, and was far gone in a consumption. The state <tf his health 
was represented,' but nothing would be listened to as an excuse ; and it 
was found necessary to fetch the invalid from Edinburgh to embark with 
them. As might have been expected, he died before they were half-way 
across the Adantic, his constitution proving unequal to die privations of 
a sea voyage in a crowded vessel. The men were equipped with their 
arms and accoutrements on their passage ; and any litde drill they receiv- 
ed was on deck. 

Immediately on landing, they suffered severely from an attack of a 
strong body of colonists. The Highlanders were armed with broad- 
swords, in addition to the gun and bayonet, with the use of which they 
were not yet familiar. Being sorely galled, and sedng many of their 
comrades falling, they slung their guns upon their backs, drew their day- 
morcs, and rushed upon the enemy, crying " Hack 'em a* I*' They how- 
ever pidd dear for their temerity. 

This fine regiment was afterwards in much hard service, and behaved 
with distinguished bravery, until the surrender of Lord Comwallis, 
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when they hecame prisoners of war, and continued such till the peace ; 
when the remains of the corps came home, and were disembodied at 
Perth. On accoimt of their long imprisonment they had arrears of pay 
to draw, amounting to nearly £30 a-man, which many of them spent with 
that reeUessnesa so eliaraeterisdc of those who have lired a life of peril. 
To get a wife appeared to be the order of the day ; and for seyeral weeks 
two or three dozen eouples were regulariy proclaimed. This was quite 
A^ windfall to the girls ; aqd as liban were plenty in the market, they 
were eadly picked up. No doubt, little enquiry as 4o character being 
previously made on either side, several of the matches tuned out rather 
unpleasant. Such of the men as went up to London reeeired a pension 
of 4^d per day ; and some of the sergeants got the King's letter, which 
entitled them to one shilling a-day. An ensign's half-pay then only 
amounted to one ahilling and nine pence. 

SEaJEANT MSNZIBS, oilOS, BOUOB EAB. 

Amongst the seijeants who went up to London and obtained the King's 
letter, we must not omit to mention Seijeant Menzies, better known tgr 
the cognomen of Rough Rab, who liyed many years amongst us. 

Thb strange character joined the army at the age of fifteen during the 
French American War. He was bom in Athole, and condnned a true 
Highkmdman to the day of his death. He was a stoul^ robust personage, 
about five feet ten inches, much pitted with the small poz. His appear- 
ance was uncouth, and, at first sight, stem and forbidding: but the moment 
a person got into couTersation with him, he was captiyated with his free, 
blunt manner. His various and lengthened services during both the Ame- 
rican wars, rendered him a living chronicle of the leading events of that 
period. The regiment he first enlisted for was lying in Ireland, when 
he joined. Having observed in the neighbourhood a loch well stored 
with wild duck, the day he received his gun, he set off for it, without 
leave asked or g^ven. By the time he returned, the r^;iment was drawn 
up on parade, in the street he had to pass through. As the co- 
lonel was coming along the line, Robert was passing in front of his 
own company, with a long string of ducks hanging over his shoul- 
der, and his white trousers wet with mud up to the middle of his 
thigh. In this plight he was observed by his captain. One cor- 
poral was ordered to take him into confinement, whilst another eased 
him of his game. Fortunately for Rob, the colonel came up and in^ 
quired into the matter, when the captain gave in a formal com- 
plaint, that he hid absented himself without leave, and had made an im- 
proper use of Us arms. The colonel seeing such a string of fine ducks, 
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and struck wiUi tlic lad's open shrewd repUps to some questions, ordered 
the captain to set him at liberty ; observing that he was certainly an ex- 
cellent shot ; and desired Rob to call at his lodging, and he would giye him 
a fowling piece that would m^yr^r him better. With di0 gun, ho gav« 
htm permission to go to the loch at any ttme ; for which kindneis the 
colonel's family were always weQ supplied wi& game* fie was soon ap- 
pdnted seijeant, and went with die regiment to America, whoM he 
received a wound from a mnsfcet bullet in die tUgh. Being eagerly 
engaged at dm time, he was not sensible of die wound, until he happened 
to look down, and saw his white trousers covered with Uood. He retired 
to die roar, got the wound ded up, and returned to the ranks determined to 
give asgoodashe had got. He wasdiseharged from diat regiment at the end 
of the war ; and when hoedlides with the British Colonies broke out, he 
enlisted with the Frazer Highlanders, under Colonel Maodonald of Kin- 
loch Moidart. Robert soon gained Colonel Macdonald's favour, and was 
appointed quarter-master-seijcant, then a pretty lucrative situation in a 
young corps. When they landed in America, their quarter-master 
was in a bad state of health. During bis illness, Robert did the quarter- 
master's duty and his own, in such a manner as obtained the approbation 
of the General Officers, and also of the Commander-in-Chief. His 
blunt, open manner, led the officers to use a freedom with him sel- 
dom known in the army. Indeed, they took every opportunity of 
attacking him on some tender point, in order to draw frmn him that dry 
sarcastic wit in which he abounded. On these occasions, they were al- 

ways sure to receive a hit ; but nothing he said was ever taken amiss 

One day, the quarter-masters of the difPerent corps composing the army, 
were in attendance at the generid store, to get the rations for each. They 
were all officers, excepting Robert, who was only seijeant. In his usual 
forward mannM*, he was pushing in for his share, when some one, consi- 
dering him as intruding, ordered him to stand back till his betters were 
served. ** And who are my bett^v ?— not any of you, I'm sure I" *' Why 
so ?" returned a quarter-master. Robin, as his colonel called him, slap- 
ping his hand on Ids thigh, told them he was an honest man, and that was 
more than the best of diem could say. The quarter-master-general from 
diat moment took a foncy for him, and kept him almost constantiy in the 
store, where he performed the duty of general quarter-master and seijeant. 
Much of the duty of collecting stores of cattie, and such other necessaries 
as could be procured, was entrusted to him ; as well as the distribu- 
tion of the provisions. Every one had unbounded confidence in him, 
and the highest officer in the service was treated with Just the same re- 
spect fA any of the mep. I shall quote one trifling anecdote, to shew 
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what aopfldenee wv mimM ia him ;^H« wiyi in the bil^il rf ^fttfng bip 
owp fxdoiie) ^ 9^ blank rotonis for stores andniqnsy, tp bp KftftrwftT^ 
ilM 9p whait aeoess^ry. Beiflg in want of rotunu one 4v» 1k9 hcHXi^i 
into tl|e BiBss-rooni, where the general officers were |^ss ppb le<^ and 
laid down a nnmber of blank sheets of paper for his eo)oDU9l fo f^^fpUp wftioh 
h» instantly did. General Yaughan, who was prasent, sei9a4 ^bert by 
the a^ypf and tM him if he managed right, he might eo«f undiKfie wit^ 
him tn-]Born>w. The colonel getting into a rage, told him to bring no 
more Uanks to s^. Robert, however, eontinned the prantiffHi tat 
never afterwards offerad them to him in pnblie. At any q»are tinier the 
oflScen ende^ TOwed to ha¥9 a hit at hio^ but he generally had hja ro. 
vange. On one oecasi^Hi, a number of field officers were aaaombhid ia a 
wigwam they had got pnt together in a weod» and were eiyoying tfaem- 
•Ivea round a wefl furnished table. It eeeurred te Robin to pii^ than a 
trick. In the vicinity there was a lake swarming with aligatom ; ebaBrv- 
ing Mna yoong ones bailing themselves, he fopnd means to got one 
entangled in a no^B^ s und pulling he creature up, he diroct^d Its bead 
to th^ back of thq wigw<vn. It sq happened, di(it it nuutp directly 
towards the hut t t))0 ground w<|s covered with dry leav^ which nukde a 
rostling nuae, and i^tn^et^ the i^ttentiqi) of thoso iaai^e ; whan, te their 
eonstemationf they saw the head of the creature making its iqipearapise 
through the branches. Instantly i^ rush was made for the door : table, 
bottles, gliisaes, men, and wigwam were overturned, and the disconcortod 
officers lay sprawling in an agony of fear ia their endeavours to escape 
from the monster. Jlobin, who ha4 heoQ too eager to eigoy tbo sport, 
fvas discovered, and Reused of sending the aligi^tor amongst them ; but 
they found it impoasible to ho angvy, their ludi^roiis ei^hibition rather 
inplining them to Lwgh a^ one anothor. 

One night he took the du^ of foi^ round the pu^posts. The 
«* Brig of Perth*' was the watchwwd. On pluming np to where a single 
sentinel was posted, one of his own Plghlwdipan, the man oaUed out 
'* Who comes ?" Robin answered, " A. friend'** " Be shp friend, or 
no friend," returned the honest Celt, " gm. she dinna bring ta ' Brig o* 
Perth' wi* her, she'll shoot." The consequence was, the sign had to be 
changed round the whole sentinels. 

On the line of march onp day, the troops had to struggle through sopio 
nules of morass : in many places the men sunk nearly tp the midd}e. 
Not having any horses, Golonpl Blacdpnald, who was a heavy man, 
had groat difficulty in getting on. Robin kept beude him to help 
him; but had to g^vc so many pulls that ho at last lost h|s temper. At 
GDC time the Colonel stuck fast, and called for help ; but Robin being paired 
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himself* turned round, speaking gruffly, when he spied a large snake just 
about to dart on the Colonel. Drawing his sword, he ent the reptile in 
two; but the Colonel, not seeing the snake, cried out for mercy ; thinking 
he had drawn his sword to dispatch him, in order to get rid of the trouble 
of helping him forward. 

At one time the Colonel was without any money to pay the men. 
They had full rations of bread, beef, and rum, but still they had no 
money to tipple with. Being detached from the reet of the army, a gen- 
eral complaint was presented to Colonel Macdonald for thdr pagr. He 
UM them he had no money ; but was willing to do every things in his 
power to make them comfortable. Nothing would satisfy them. No 
pay, no service. Accordingly, thdr arms were piled up and belts 
hung upon them. During these proceedinga, Robin had been oat on a 
foraging ezcnndon. On his return, he fbund the Colonel walking solns in 
front of the pOe of arms. « Whafs all this?" exclaimed Robin in his 
usual manner : " Never mind," says the Colonel, ** it's only a mag^t 
of the men ; theyll soon come to again." '< Devil mak matter," says 
Rob, '* this must not be ;" and away he set to an old Stirling weaver* a 
eharacter something like himself, who had fought his way up to the rank of 
Brigade-Major. The two contrived to lead a party from the next station 
into the wood near to where the unarmed and discontented men of the 
7ist were, and commenced a rapid bush firing. Apprehending it to he 
an onset of the enemy, every man rushed to his arms ; and no more 
grumbling was heard about the pay. 

Colonel Macdonald was tho brother of the celebrated General Mac- 
donald who was distinguished under Bonaparte. The General was then 
in the French service in America, a Lieutenant, and happened to be near 
where the Colonel was. The brotiiers had an interview by a flag of 
truce. The Colonel chose Robin to bear his flag, and the Lieutenant 
brought only a drum-boy with him. To this die Colonel objected ; and 
ordered Robin to hold no communication with one so far below his rank. 
Accordingly, during the interview, the serjeant walked by himself, and 
the drum-boy did the same. The interview between the brothers lasted 
more than an hour, when they took a most affectionate leave of each 
other, and retired to their respective stations. On their return, the 
Colonel told Robin he was displeased with his brother for bringing only 
a drum-boy with him. 

Robin used frequently to relate, that ho had dined four of the first 
Generals in the British army on a piece of salt pork and biscuit ; the 
ground for a table, and his pocket handkerchief for a cloth, lie served 
them by cutting with his jockteleg a piece to each, and banding it round ; 
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and gaye them his canteen to apply to their mouths, for a drop of rum. 
Haying finished their repast, they declared they had never eigoyed a 
better dinner. 

Shortly after the regiment had landed in America, the whole tailors 
were collected at the general store to make clothing for the fresh troops 
that were sent oyer without either drill or regimentals. One day an 
alarm g^t up that a column of the enemy had made its appoaranco in a 
quarter whence no danger had been anticipated. It happened that the 
dijfferent divisions of the army were so posted that they could not be con- 
centrated on that point, and there was no remedy but to bring the tailors off 
the shop-board. Accordingly, 900 of these knights were equipped in a 
few minutes. The only field officer who could take the command was 
the gallant Sir William Erskine, well known at that time as one of the 
bravest officers. The General, however, hesitated to take tho command 
of such a battalion. Robin, with his usual forwardness, assured him 
that he had nothing to fear, for the 900 tailors would prove equal to 
900 men. The result proved he was correct ; the intrepid tailors com- 
pletely routed the enemy, and captured a greater number of prisoners 
than the amount of their own body. 

We must not omit the coup de tRoin that obtained for him the appel- 
lation of " Rough Rob," by which he was afterwards known :— The 
division of the army to which he waa attached, uras at one time under the 
necessity of retreating and abandoning their baggage ; which was left in 
his charge, with orders to destroy it, to prevent it falling into the 
hands of the enemy. With the assbtanee of his own company of 
pioneers* and four light horsemen for carrying dispaches, he formed 
the resolution of bringing up the baggage. The Britbh line had 
passed a river, and by the time Robin had commenced putting the 
baggage on board of boats, for the purpose of ferrying it across, 
the enemy had arrived on a neighbouring eminenae. To keep them 
in check, he posted one of his dragoons at each end of a thick wood, 
that lay along the opposite ude of the river, and the other two he 
kept riding express from one point to another, in such a bustling manner 
as led the enemy to imagine there waa a strong ibrce posted in the wood 
to receive them, should they attempt to descend to the river side. By 
this manoeuvre, he succeeded in keeping them at bay until he got the 
whole over in safety ; then, burning the boats, he remained with his light 
horse until the waggons were considerably advanced. On joining the 
army, the general officers, astonished to find the baggage all safe, 
asked him if he knew that he had forfeited his life by his disobedience of 
orders ; to which he replied, in his usual independent style, ** DeU mak 
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mMdt^foiit bajfgage b stfe. I can only die once ; and itil be a* the 
•attie h httndMd yeiffs heitee.** 

When the army waa on their way through the Country, they eauie 

n]^ tiimi HoMviati Tillagea, ac abont a mile diataiit f fom ea6h othef*. 

On Adr kpptoBieh. to the first, the colnmanding-offieer, Lord Comwallis, 
was addfMsed by a deputation of old men, with long grey beards, dfesaed 
in white gown% girded round the middle with a broad belt ; with wMte 
Mds in theif kiftds. The eonversation laflt«>d for a short tiAie, and then 
Ae oNI OMn mtired, abd the army again adTanoed. When the first cBvf- 
lionMMlied the village, the otder was giyen to eha^ge; and eaeh Ariricm 
as tibey adf aaeed did the same, paadng ra{iidly through the Tfflage.-^ 
They then halted» and moved on inline of nutfch, nniil they reaehed Che 
aeeond and third tillages^ wherathesame orders were repeated. The Whok 
army began to imagine that Comwdlis had gmie mad ; aniKmgst ethers, 
Rough Rob was wondering what the world he was " sqnlMkig at now." 
Lord GoMwaUis being jnst at Ms biusk, ovmrheard the allusion to Mb 
obiiqiie vision) whea Robiui disooveringhls blunder, began to make an kpo- 
logy i but his Lordship toolL the joke in good part. It turned out th«t 
the Moravians had devised this plan to get the troopB Ihrof^ th^ vil- 
bgea without oifisriBg any insult to their women } who w^e all shut up 

in thehr houses, peeping through the windows. 

One day^ RoMn led on a division to the field; (he weather Was olelEf 
but eate» and the smoke rested on the &po%, ^bsOnring the partiea from 
e*di other. B^g snpplied with gun and ammunition, he engaged 
pen^tteB, and soon beoame so intent en the work» that he unwittingly 
got to a head of his division. A current of air bearing off the nnoke,. 
RM)in fouiid Idfflself alone dose in upon the enemy. Making a quiek re- 
treat, he fortunately regamed h» division in safety. The numceuvre of 
leaving Robin In a sorape waa oonsidefed a good joke by the officers, and 
wail often played off, for the sake of putting him on his high horse. 

Robin had but small pretensions as & drill seijeant, although he oeca- 
stonaDy got a 8q|nad to exertslse^ One day when thus emjdoyed, he gave 
the word of command, '* Make ready-^preaent ^^hooi /" The a^tant, 
who was at haaid» told lam to use the word <' Fire }*' te Whieh Robin re- 
pHed, *' If they shoot weU, they'll mak* a good fire." 

After the army surrendered, he maintained, by the force of Ins charac- 
ter, the same Independent respectability among the men during the time 
they wei^ prisoners. 

During the time he wto in America, there were some regiments raised 
there ; and Robin was offered a commission, but his colonel would not al* 
low hini to go, nnder the idea that there would be no half-pay, and that he 
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wonld ensure him of a commisflioa in the Brituh anny ; but unfortunatelj 
the colonel' died on the passage home, and Robin lost his commission, 
IHrincipany from his own carelessness. When he went up to London to 
pass the Board, he was met by General Yanghan, who desired him to call 
on him next day, and he would see what would be done for him ; but 
Robin, happening to meet with some of his comrades, instead of waiting 
«n the general, came off with them to Perth. 

Robin was very successful as a recruiting segeant. During the Nootka 
Sound alarm, when several independent companies were raised, he 
enlisted great numbers of young men. At the commeneement of the 
French war, he was employed by the Eail of Breadalbane to procure 
men for the Feneibles; by Colonel Graham for the 90^; and by the Earl 
of Elgin for his Feneibles. When the Gentlemen Volunteers were em- 
bodied at Perth, he was appointed quarter master s^eant, with charge 
of the stores. He was much esteemed by this body, and hM. the situa- 
tion until the corps was dismissed at the short peace. 

Many of the officers who had served with him in America visited him 
during his residence in Perth ; apparently happy to renew their acquaint- 
ance. One day, a gentleman called upon him, and talked familiarly ; 
but Robin could not recollect him. The stranger at length asked if he 
remembered beii^ at the taking of the Havannah ? "I may remember 
that to the day of my death,'* said Robin, "for we lost our captain there, 
one of the best officers in the British army. I was close by his side 
when he received the fatal shot. There was a drum-boy near me^ 
who burst into tears when he saw the captain fall ; and just as he was 
raising his hand to wipe the tears from his eyes, another shot carried off 
the laddie's thumb ?" The gentleman asked if he would know the drum- 
boy again ; at same time pulling off his glove, presented his mutilated 

hand. It was the identical drum-boy ; who had since been raised to the 
rank of major. 

General Leslie inspected a young corps in Pexth during the war; when 
the review was over, Robin stept up to the General and inquired how his 
Excellency did ? The General was somewhat at a loss to know who 
addressed him, although he recollected the face and voice. *' Indeed, 
your Excellency has seen and heard of me often," replied Robin, ** for 
many a drop of rum I have given you from my canteen, in*^ America." 
The General immediately recognized his old friend, and invited him to a 
bottle of wine in the evening ; and, after fighting thdr battles over again, 
left him something substantial, as a token of his esteem. 

After Hie regiment was reduced, his wife and family all died within a 
few weeks of each other. Being thus left aoHtary, the public house he 
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had formerly kept to help him was giren up, and not having been bred to 
any business in his youth, the shilling a day was but a straitened aUow- 
ance for a man who had formerly been on the general's staff. With that 
commendable solicitude for others* welfare, which a man's friends are so 
apt to exhibit when it costs them nothing, some of his relations, conceiv- 
ing that he would be lonely, at his time of life, without a helpmate, sent 
down a middle aged woman from the Highlands, with orders to wait on 
him and offer her services. When sitting by the fire one nig^ht with some 
of his cronies, relating his most perilous adventures, she made 
her appearance : Robin, taming round, bluntly asked what she wanted ; 
and she as blnntly told him, that she was come to be his wilb I " The 
devil you are I On my conscience you are a droll one !** " Yoor friends 
in Athole sent me.** " Oh, ho ! that alters the case ; step in bje and sit 
down, and we'll talk over the businera.** She accordingly sat down ; the 
matter was settled in a few minutes ; and she became his married wife with 
all convenient speed. Age crept on with its frailties : amongst others, 
he became nearly bUpd. He died a few years ago, amongst the last of 
the pensioners of that era. 

saaJBANT PHItlPS. 

We may here mention another individual of a different stamp, who, for 
a considerable time, was a disdnguished character. He was a native of 
Perth, and had entered the army during this war when a mere boy. On 
his return he entered the dragoon guards, and for some time was remark- 
ably steady ; and was considered such an efficient duty man, that he was 
made pay-seijeant of the troop. He latterly fell into loose and dissipated 
habits ; until becoming embarrassed, he decamped with his horse and the 
company's pay. He sold the horse, but was shortly afterwards appre- 
hended and sentenced to receive a thousand lashes, which torture the poor 
fellow underwent at two different instalments. He was discharged shortly 
afterwards, and returned to Perth, where he acted as porter about the 
shore. He was subsequently employed by General Graham of Gorthy, 
to recruit for the 1 9th reg^ent, then on foreign service. For some time 
he acted with gpreat prudence and industry. He enlisted a great number 
of young men, and succeeded in obtaining the confidence of the colonel. 
It was at last discovered that he had fallen into the practice of making false 
returns, and drawing sums of money not due, which he squandered in low 
houses. For these acts of swindling and breach of trust, he was tried be- 
fore the Circuit Court, and sentenced to be publicly whipped through the 
town by the hands of the common hangman, and thereafter transported 
beyond seas for life. Severe as thb judgment was. Philips, who had ex- 
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pected sentence of death, thanked the judge for his lenity. The sentence 
was carried into effect in the most degrading manner, and the wretehed 
man, after lying long in Perth jail, during which time he made yarious 
attempts to escape, yuss at length sent off to end his miserable life in bon- 
dage and obscurity. 

SEaCEANT FOBBES 

Had been a drum boy in the .71st, and afterwards received an appoint- 
ment to be recruiting sergeant in the 72d regiment. This was the 
corps which mutined at Edinhux^h, and encamped on Arthur's Seat till 
their grieyances should he redressed. Being cajoled out of this resolu- 
tion, they were sent to India for a long period of yeara, as a punishment. 
A recruiting party was stationed at Perth, and another at Inverness, 
for keeping up their complement of men. Forbes acted as sergeant- 
major in Perth, and had one or two sei^geants under him. Great 
numbers of boys were enlisted, or rather entrapped, and sent to India« 
Forbes kept a public house ; and being always ready to give drink on 
trust, or to lend them money, to be paid by a certain day, many young 
fellows were thus inveigled. When the day of payment came, tbey were 
often more involved than ever, and took the bounty, as the only apparent 
means of escape ^m their difficulties. Forbes generally contrived 
to get them to it spend about his house, instead of being laid out iu 
the purchase of their necessary equipments. He was also occasionally 
employed by officers to raise men for their commissions. At the breaking 
out of the French war, he was employed^by Lord Lynedoch to raise men 
for the 90th; and by various other officers. On every agreement he re- 
ceived a new suit of clothes. One officer presented him with a loni^ full- 
made scarlet coat, and cocked hat. This he wore in conjunction with a 
highland kilt and hose, exhibiting rather a ludicrous appearance, as he 
swaggered along the streets, pursuing his vocation, on the market days. 
On the rdsing of the Elgin Fencibles, he undertook to get a sufficient 
number of men to obtain a lieutenancy for himself, and was so confident of 
success, that he procured a suit of untform, in anticipation, and became 
one of the most consequential men imaginable. This being no way 
agreeable to Ins brother officers, who never liked him, they found means to 
get rid of him, by withdrawing their assistance in completing his men ; 
and he vras thus thrown back to his former station. The 72d having ar- 
rived from India, his services were no longer reqnired. He then went to 
the west country, and became bellman or drummer in Glasgow ; and 
afterwards got on the recruiting service at Inverness. Had this man 
acted with propriety or common .prudence, he might have saved a great 
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deal of money during his stay in Perth; but his empty voigar pride led 
him to be the dupe of tfaoee who knew how to take adrantage of his 



On one occasion, a reendt having decamped, Forbes stept into a 
neighbouring cooper's shop, and in his usual blustering manner related 
what had happened ; regretting that he could not obtun a horse in all 
Perth to ride after the scoundrel. The <^>oper drily observed, that " he 
could not promise him a horse, but thought he knew where he could find 
a good stamnch mare /" The seijeant jumped at the offer, and requested 
that she should be immediately got ready, while he prepared hinoseif. 
He shortly ratumed, booted and spurred for the Journey, and inquired if 
the maie was ready ? " Oh yes," replied the cooper, " my mare b 
always ready !" at same time pointing to the wooden tress on which he 
wrought. The rage of the man of war was ungovernable, and, in the 
charitable resolution of aanhilating the individual who eoidd presnnie 
to offer such an affiront, he Eent the cooper a challenge, defying him to 
mortal combat, as the only means of affording BaHefadtion, This vras 
too important an affair for the seijeant to pass ov«r in silence, so that 
by tiie appointed time a vast number of spectators bad assembled at l3ie 
White Dyke to witness the performance. Forbes wa^ on die gromd, 
parading in a very pompous manner, virith a brace of pistols, affording 
no small amusement to the onlookers ; but the honest cooper, who saw 
nothing satisfactory in the idea of being eonyerted into a target for bell 
practioew paid no attention to the generous invitation. The affair having 
reached the ears of the Procurator Fiscal, the sergeant had not been long 
on the ground before he was arrested, and constrained to find proper se- 
curity for the preservation of the peace. 

THE ATHOLS HIGHLAMDSaS. 

Shortly after the departure of the Vlst, the Didro of Athole» then a 
young man, undertook to raise a regiment for government, and vigorous 
measures were adopted for procuring men, which created the most har- 
rovring feelings throughout his HSghlaad estates, where the young men 
were torn from their families in the most tyrannicai manner. The city 
Council of Perth voted him a certain number of men, and eaeh of the 
Corporations agreed to procure two. The trades' deacons were convert- 
ed into reeruiting sergeants, and paraded the streets at night with fiam- 
beanz, offering high bounties, and the freedom of the trade to ail who 
would come forward. Amongst these, the deacon of the Glovers was 
most conspicuous ; in his train the trades* officer, in the fantastic garb of 
a morris daaoer, with jingling bells, performed a variety of antics. Be- 
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fiides these, innnmerable low shifts were adopted b j faired ageali, to kidMiip 
the unwary. The complement of 1000 men was thus soon obtained. 

An anecdote is told, which illustrates the manner in wlikh mow of 
these men were procured : — Aji Englishman in a journey through Atfaole, 
one morning, observed a poor fellow running to the hiUs as for his lils, 
closely pursued by half a dozen of human blood hounds. Tuming to his 

« 

guide, the gentleman anxiously inquired the meaning of wliat he saw f 
" On," replied the imperturbable Celt, ** It's only the Duke nMag Ifae 
royal A thole volunteers,** 

These men were enlisted for four years, or during the war. They 
were under orders for the East Indies, and were to be immediately em- 
barked at Portsmouth, where they had arrived, together with some other 
reg^ents, under similar circumstances ; when the news of the conclusion 
of the war was proclaimed. That moment the troops refiised to a man 
to go on board, demanding their discharge, in accordance with the 
terms of their enlistment. Many attempts were made to circumvent 
them, which was the occasion of a serious mutiny, in which several lives 
were lost. Nothing could prevaO on them to embark; the officers 
lost an authority, and durst not be seen amongst them. Instead of being 
brought back and disbanded in Perth, the corps was broke up on the spot, 
and each man was left to find his way home the best way he could. From 
this circumstance, a dreadful outcry was raised against the Athole family, 
and a prejudice existed amongst the working classes for many years ; it 
being currently reported, that the regiment had been ' sold by the Duke 
to the East India Company. 

RIOTS ON ACCOUNT OF CRUELTY TO AN IRISH REOIVENT. 

After the Athole Ifighlanders, the 2d battalion of the Black Watch 
were filled up at^Pertfa ; and the Macdonald Highlanders, a fine body of 
newly raised men, 1000 strong, were trained here. They were succeed- 
ed by a body of Irish troops, called the White Boys, from being dressed 
in white jackets. This regiment was the cause of much disturbance in the 
place during their stay. It had been raised in haste, and at that time 
men of any description were eagerly taken into the army. Their officers 
were also of very indifferent character, and appeared to have little sym- 
pathy for the men. Those who know the army only in its present condi- 
tion, can have but a faint idea of the privations and discomfort which the 
soldier had formerly to endure. Their daily pay was only 6d, 
which was subject to various weekly deductions for the doctor and 
cl^plun ; they were also at considerable expense in cleaning their cloth- 
ing, which was both scant and cold, and rendered still more uncomfort- 
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able by being continually daubed fall of pipeclay. All their necessaries 
were obtained through the quarter-master and seijeants, at an extortionate 
rate, and of inferior value. There was no monthly settlement, and they 
were obliged to submit to exactions, which kept them in a continual state 
of misery. Those who had a wife and family were truly in a deplorable 
•condition. A general muster took place only once in the year ; and al- 
though a man died on the following day, his name was continued on the 
list tiU next inspection, the paymasters drawing the pay during the whole 
time. There was eyen instances of names being continued on the list for 
years alter the parties were dead ; substitutes representing the name being 
procured for the muster day from among the inhabitants. 

There being no barracks, the soldiers were all billeted on the inha- 
bitants, and in most cases were wretchedly lodged ; often in open tiled 
garrets with an Unglazed window, or in dismal vaults fit only for pigs- — 
Incredible as it may now appear, this regiment, when in Perth, were un- 
der stoppages, which left the men only 3^d a day. Their common break- 
fast was a half-penny roll, and a half-penny worth of Suffolk cheese ; and 
those who sought to alleviate their sufferings by taking a glass of spirits, 
got no more food for twenty-four hours. The consequence was, that the 
men, from sheer necessity, were frequently driven to commit petty depre- 
dations ; and as these, when discovered, were followed by punishments 
quite disproportionate to the offence, the North Inch became a scene of 
continual barbarity. It was no uncommon thing to see six, or even ten, 
of these unfortunate wretches suffer from 100 to 500 lashes each ; and 
this was continued day after day, till sometimes the washerwomen inter- 
fered, and, partly by threats and partly by entreaty, succeeded in getting 
a few of them pardoned. At length a circumstance occurred which put 
an end to these public inhuman and disgusting exhibitions. A fine 
looking man, who had a wife and four children, driven by absolute want, 
entered a potato field in the vicinity, and pulled up a couple of shaws ; 
nine potatoes were said to be the whole amount. Being detected in the 
act, he was complained of to the conunanding officer, tried by a court 
martial, and sentenced to receive five hundred lashes. He was brought 
out to the Inch for punishment ; but the peculiar circumstances of the 
case had created unusual sympathy in his behalf, and brought out a vast 
number of the inhabitants. On the way thither, the commanding officer 
was met by the wife, with an infant at her breast, and three at her side. 
She entreated him to have mercy on her husband ; but he turned from 
her with contempt. She seized him by the sleeve, and implored, with 
tears in her eyes—but in vain ; he thrust her from him with violence. 
These circumstances were soon communicated by those who had witness- 
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ed the intendew, which inflamed the minds of the people still more 
against the commander. It so happened that seven men were brought out 
for punishment that evetiing, and several of them were tied up previous 
to this man. Some of them cried ont terribly, which greatly roused ther 
feelings of the multitude. When it came to his tuni, he bore the first 
twenty-five lashes with considerable fortitude ; but the second twenty-five 
being inflicted by a left-handed drummer, had the effect of tearing up 
the skin and flesh at every lash ; and the unfortunate man was not able to 
endure the agony. His cries were piercing. His poor wife, who had linger- 
ed in the hope of getting some remission of his sentence, could restrain 
herself no longer. Setting down her child, she rushed through the ranks 
and held the drummer's arm, in the hope of arresting the punishment. 
She was seized, and dragged forth screaming ; and the punishment was 
resumed. This was the signal for the washerwomen, who, with their 
laps full of stones, and backed by the willing multitude, broke through 
the line, drove the officers from the circle, and liberated the prisoners. 
The soldiers had only their side arms with them, except the guard on the 
prisoners, and appeared more willing to assist, than to resist the people. 
The moment the prisoner was untied from the halberts, a general attack 
was made upon the officers. The adjutant was less fortunate than some 
of the others in escaping. He got a terrible mauling from the women ; 
who liaid him down on his belly, in which position he was held by some 
scores of vigorous hands, till he had got a handsome flogging on the bare 
posteriors, in the presence of thousands-— inflicted with an energy that 
would remain imprinted on his memory tiU the day of his death. 

This put a stop to the flogging on the Inch ; but although the public 
were no longer shocked by these inhuman exhibitions, tiie practice was 
still continued in the orderly room above the guard house. 

Shortly after this affair, another event occurred wMch created even a 
greater excitement, and which threatened to be attended with serious 
consequences. Among the broken-spirited men in this regiment, were 
three who were decrepit with age and rheumatic pains. At best, there 
was then little sympathy between the officers and men; and these poor 
unfortunates experienced the full weight of official displeasure, from the 
adjutant down to the Serjeant, who were in the practice of thrashing 
them continually with their canes, to make them stand erect ; the frailty 
of nature being held to be a proof of obstinate temper. The public may 
have heard of the use of dumb bells, and various athletic contrivances for 
straightening or strengthening the body, founded on erroneous principles ; 
but in this case a plan was devised, exhibiting profound ignorance of the 
delicate structure of the human frame, and outstripping everything that 
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ewi wall be coaeeWed of dallberate cnieltj. A wright of the name of 
Gardiaer wa» employed to eonstniot a machine or press, which* by a 
series of screws, was k> force straight what nature, age, and ill usage had 
made crooked* Areigort that this machine was being conBtructed had 
Inroad through the town, but few believed that such a thing could be 
resorted to. The machine, however, was finished, and smuggled into tlie 
orderly room. One forenoon, the neighbourhood was alarmed by 
dieadful screams from this place of torture. The cry was instantly 
abroad that the screws were at work. lomiediately a mob assembled, the 
puurd was disarmed, and the door forced open. It was found that one 
poor creature had undergone the rack; another was fixed in the engine ; 
and a third victim was awaiting his fate in agony. The multitude, 
rushing from all quarters, had, by this time, greatly increased; and, 
when they came to understand the extent of the cruelty, their rage knew 
no bounds. The commanding criOScer ordered the drum to beat to arms ; 
and the officers, in attempting to raDy the men, were attacked individu- 
ally with sticks and stones, and handled very unmercifully. The soldiers, 
being probably cool in the cause, did not assemble. The prisoners were 
liberated, and the screws were brought out and burned at the Cross. 
Gardiner, who constructed the machine, being more in their power than 
the adjutant who ordered it to be made, the fiiry of the mob was turned 
against him : everything in his shop was destroyed, and he only escaped 
by getting out at a back window. Even the officers* lodgings were 
beset, and many of them had to obtain safety by ffight 

The mob, however, were not indiscriminate in their f uiy. Among 
the officers, there was one who was known to be opposed to the disgrac^ul 
mode of discipline pursued, and who had frequently fainted when com- 
pelled to be an unwilling spectator of the punishment of the men. This 
gentleman was permitted to go about unmolested, when his brother-offi- 
cers had to fly for safety. Provost Faichney attempted to quell the riot, 
but was altogether unequal to the task ; and only got himself abused and 
insulted. The riot continued for several hours, but fortunately no lives 
ere lost, neither was there any serious damage done, further than the 
destruction of the wrights' shop, and the windows of the orderly room. 
On the news reaching Edinbuigh, an order was instantly transmitted 
from the commander-in-chief, for the removal of the corps. As might 
be expected, from the treatment above detailed, there were always num- 
bers of the men in Hospital. The premises allotted for this purpose 
were the third fiat above the guard house, and another room in the 
South-street. The first consisted of a smgle room about twenty feet 
square, which was crammed with invalids; and it was oaly when 
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thor dueipiine rendered this inadequate to the purpose, that the other was 
fitted up. When the regiment got the rout, they left their sick without 
anj^ one to take charge of them ; and a naked dead hodj .was found at 
the head of ihe stair, for the town to hnry. Besides the constant floggings, 
and the miseries of the guard house, this regiment, as an additional 
means of punishment, had the use of two cUsmal cells in Halkerstone's 
Tower, above the door of the West Church, where offenders were f^- 
quently confined for 24 hours, with their hands tied behind thm back, 
and their mouths gagged with a drumstick. 

The commander-in-chief, General Mackay, looking upon the treatment 
this regiment had receiTed from the inhabitants in the light of an affront, 
resolved to send no more troops to Perth ; which resolution he maintdn- 
ed during the time he was in command. This, however, was a crotchet 
for which the town had little cause to be sony, for at' that time the 
troops, however numerous, were billeted utK>n the inhabitants, who were 
obliged to find them lodgings, without any remuneration. 

On the conclusion of the war with ihe Ck>Ionies< the iltt returned, and 
were disbanded in Perth. For some years there was little to disturb the 
ecpumimity of the town. The only troops lying here Ixdng a regiment 
of tbo line, and a 6ompan^ of artillery. 

The nett military hurty was on the occasion of a threatened war with 
Spain, about the Nootka Sound cat-skins. One hundred independent 
companies were ordered to be raised by officers in purchase of their com- 
missions. Some of the Highland officers had agiain recourse to the old 
system of ordering out their tenants' sons; among these, the most 
distinguished was the Marquis of Hundy, then a stripfing. He marched 
through the town at the head of a hundred young men. The streets of 
Perth were filled day and night with parties recruiting for the various 
officers, who had fiooked here to procure' men. Tfaeaflkir, however, was 
made up ; and the best of the troops were drafted into regiments in 
India, and other fordgn stations. 

BBFOBMB&S AND FBIBNDS OF THB PEOPLE. 

Shortly after the conclusion of the war with the American States, th« 
country began to direct attention to political grievances, and the cry for 
Reform became the order of the day. By the most unprincipled stretch 
of power, the kingdom of Poland had been dismembered and divided 
between the three leading despotisms of Europe. A strong feeling of 
commiseration for the sufferings of that brave but unfortunate people 
prevailed in this country, which was estpressed in resolutions passed at 
numerous puUio meetings. In this neighbourhood, John Richardson, 
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£Jflq. took a promineut part. Suioa were alfip coUeeted for their aid ; but' 
tiiese efTorta were unaviuling before the o^epwhehmag tide of oppresfiku^ 
or were CMily useful in aasurii^ the unfortunate Poles that there were 
some portions of their fellow inen who yyqip^thised with them in their 
Bufferii^s. In these demonstrations Perth was distiflguifihed. Among 
the numerous eloquent speakers which the oooasion called forth, a young 
man of the name of George MeUis was remarkitble for his vigorous aikt 
impassioned eloqueice. 

After the excitement regards^ Poland had subsided, the suljeet of 
Burgh Reform wa« taken upt and iMimerem meetings were held on tbe 
suljeet A considerable portion of the Quikirj were warm adyooatee i» 
tile cause. Mr David M^Leish, djer, headed this party ; ho was a na» 
of unbending prinoiple^ true to whatever he took in hand ; and although 
not distinguished as an orator, he was endowed with an ample f^i^ of 
coamon senses and advocated the eause against all the sophistry whleb 
was brought against him. He eontinned, through good and bad report, 
aE the days of his long life» a staunch friend of Reibno. Mr MelBs ako 
exerted himself in this cause ; and when petitions were sent up to the 
House of Commoni^ he was called upon to give evidence. He was small 
in stature, and of youthful appearance, and displayed such powers of 
ovatory, that he was termed '^the Scots Boy." Mr David Johnston, 
manufacturer, and Mr James WyHot merehant, also exerted tbemaehres 
ou this subject. Year after year they brought it forward in the Ouildry, 
ha(t the Beaut^ul Qrda^ prevailed, and effsetoaUy resisted every attempt 
at in^rovement. 

Finding their effMrts in this qnaiter unavailing, the public began to 
dlvect attention to Reform en a broader soale, and to agitate for Refitrm 
im JRarUament Pub^ meetings were held, speechea delivered, and ro- 
Boltttiona passed, but all with little prospect of suecese. A fair repre^ 
sentation in Parliament, upon pretty rational principles, was the basis 
they set out upon : but the more this was resisted, the more was pulrfic 
opinion driven upon extreme measures, till at length a large party in the 
country began to think of Revolution instead of Reform ; and Annual 

Parii^ments and Universal Suffrage became the demand of the day 

Aboy^k this time the Freneh Revolution engrossed attention ; levohition- 
axy dootfiaes began to be publicly lectured on ; Paine's Rights of Men 
apMl Common Sense were read with avidity, and Political Societies were 
farmed in every town and village in tbe kmgdom. 

At a meeting of the Perth Society for Parliamentary Reform, Messrs 
Jj|xnea CraigdaUie and John Burgess appeared as a deputation fVom tbe 
WMTtrs; wath a proposition to unite their Societies^ and tims form one 
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on a hroader scale. The proffered uaion was rejected; and the deputies, 
taking this amiss, wyoumed to a pnhlic house, and drew up a set of 
resolutions for tiie formation of a new Sodetj, to be styled the " Friends 
of the People." This Soeiety became so pc^nlar, that, like Pharoah's 
lean kine, it swallowed up the other. Similar Soetetied were established 
4ftll over the kingdom, and corresponding deputies appointed. So 
complete were their ramificatioas, that the smaOeet matter of importanoe 
was speedily known throughout the kingdom. These Societies soon 
iMcame very bold in their proceedings, and ap]peared to imagine they 
-could set all law at defiance. Strong rebolntions and handbills were 
continually issuing. At a meeting in the Guild Hall, a delegation from 
the Friends presented a set (^ resolutions which threw the assembly in an 
uproar. One of them was to the effect, ** That as Pro^dence had g^Ten 
every man his calling, he had a right to «cercise it to the beet advantage, 
independent of exelusive privUeges." No sooner had this portentions 
sentence been enounced, than Deacon Martin, cordwainer, and quondam 
Methodist preacher, who was said to have been deposed from the latter 
4>ffioe, owing to his habit when at prayer of directing his rolling eyes to- 
wards the plate, the moment he heard the cHnk of a copper : — ^this man, 
who was always somewhat furions in word and gesture, started up in 
wtath, and swinging one arm round him, and thumping the table with 
the other, bellowed out in a voice of thunder, that "having hitherto 
maintained their exclusive privileges, they would defend them still with 
the last drop of their blood I" So much for reformation wh^n It oobms 
to a man's own door. 

The wild doctrines which agitated Fcinoe began to spread here, ad 
these sodefies rapidly increased for a time ; but when the rational and 
moderate part of the members, who started with them for the purpose of 
dbtainlng Parliamentary Reform^ saw ike ettreme lengths to which the 
-deltded votaries of anatohy were disposed to go, they witihdrew, and leH 
^em to become the dupes of the violent men who took the lead, an4 
Used eve^y art to inflame the people against the Govemmenti In this 
attempt a portion of the press lent its aid. Newspapers in London and ia 
Edinburgh were printed, fldl of inflaminatory speeehes delivered at ))Ub« 
lie meetings. Pamphlets, in which Monarchy and the AriMoera^y 1r#re 
denounced, and the ms^enty of ihe People exalted^ were circulated wtth 
uieite<Mbl6 rapidity ; and the eomrntmity became divided into two jiartieSj 
the ArisCoeratt and the Deradci^ats. A ktfge hdl, vMeh sto6d in tiM 
High-4tllreet, on th0 gyeand l^m <Mm^^ by tlie htad (tf dt j^oliti^tfeef, 
wl»^tM up ad a coflto Hioih l^y the dem«<sM»i6 pftH^ in P\^ih. Pele^ 
W«tM& (notoHott for RefuMeati i^ttftdplei) Wfts ttppmMi Wbdp^. 
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In tids room, the party newspapers and pamphlets were read widi 
extraordinary ayidity. Several young merchants attended so closely to 
read to the mobflity, to the neglect of their business, that their affain 
went to ruin. 

A new Soeiety was now formed, called the United Scotsmen, The 
members were bound by secret oaths ; and its ranufications extended into 
the army, as weQ as among ciyiKans. This society was started in Perth 
by a stranger from Glasgow, who was introduced to Robert Sands, the 
Secretary to the Friends of the People. Their ostensible object was Uni- 
versal Suffrage, and Annual Parliaments ; but their ulterior aim wss 
purely Republican. This man administered the oath to Sands, who in 
his turn was very successfdl in his exertions to increase the number of 
partisans. Vast numbers were sworn in, among whom was James 
Thomson, one of the town ofllcers. By one of the clauses of his oath, 
he was bound to pay particular attention to what was going on 
amongst the constituted authorities ; and on the least symptom of any 
thing occurring likely to affect the members of the Society, be was 
to give the earliest notice. Another part of the oath bound the memben 
to stand true to the cause, and to one another ; and in the event of any 
of their number being apprehended, none were to give information 
or evidence on trial. This Society soon assumed a formidable attitude. 
They became exceedingly bold in their declarations, which were daily 
issued ; and their speeches at public meetings were of the most inflamma- 
tory nature. The Society, which spread over the whole of Sco&nd, 
was divided into sections, and each section appointed delegates to meet 
with others, and to visit the different parts of the kingdom. When the 
general meeting of delegates was held in Edinburgh, two weavers were 
appointed from Perth. At their election, Dr Bisset, who took a lead 
in these transaotions, said, he liad no doubt that the two citizens 
whom they had now elected, would form an influential portion of the 
first National Convention I At this meeting, which was held in the Re- 
lief church, the King was denounced ; and Pitt and Dnndas, and several 
others, were declared to be wicked men and traitors to the People, and 
ought therefore to be imme^tely brought to the block. 

Liberty and equality became such xsant words, that ignorant and de- 
luded people wero encouraged in the belief that equality of property was 
their grand aim, and that a speedy division was to take place ;— .that the 
banks were to be plundered, and the spoil divided ;.-4hat the taxes wei« 
to be abdished, and that the exciseman would cease from troubling ;•— 
that an invidious titles of distinction wero to be annulled, and the only 
t^ms ]>y which men were henceforth to be known, was that of dti^n. 
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'EztraTagant as were these political nottrama, they were innocent com- 
pared with the flood of immorality, profligacy, blasphemy, and infidelity, 
which rapidly spread to the most deplorable extent. Heads of families 
renoimced the Christian religion, and adopted Paine's infidel notions as 
the standard of their creed. The Bible was declared to be a silly fable ; 
and some of the deluded wretches actually burnt the sacred scriptures at 
.their profane meetings. The Sabbath was their chief day for holding 
committee meetings, when numerous parties wandered the fields, reading 
political pamphlets, and singing songs of shocking profanity t of which they 
had abundance. To such a length did Infidelity advance, that a party 
•one Sabbath held a mock sacrament on the Town's Muir, applying the 
-bounties of Providence to the derision of the ordinances of religion. 
Nature they looked upon as their only God — death as an eternal sleep-i- 
and heaven and hell as mere bugbears to frighten children. To such 
dreadful length did these infatuated men carry their views, that it appear- 
ed as if society was about to be overwhelmed in anarchy. 

Many of these misguided men persevered in these courses till they ha4 
raduced their -families to misery and want. Thtar work was neglected* 
and much of their time occupied during the day with political pamphlets 
and discussion, and in the evenings thdr earnings were squandered at 
dub meetings. The weavers and shoemakers, -the trades which chiefly 
distinguished themsdves in these matters, had good wages at the tim^ 
and were enabled to sport away for a time, particularly the weavers, who, 
in addition to high prices for their labour, had their time in a great mea- 
sure at their command. But these habits soon involved them in debt, to 
an extent which constrained many to leave the town, and to abandon 
their families to the utmost distress ; thus demonstrating, that no species 
of tyranny is so pernicious as the want of self government. 

It is but justice to state that these doctrines were not those of the 
Reformers, nearly the whole of whom withdrew Hiemselves when they 
observed a set of individuals struggling for political supremacy, who 
would be satisfied with no measure of rational reform, and who appeared 
bent upon throwing the country into confusion. 

From this violence of political opinion, it became evident that the 
peace of the country would soon be endangered, if vigorous mea- 
sures were not speedily adopted to prevent such a catastrophe. Public 
meetings had become general, throughout the country, and the resolutions 
adopted were truly alarming ; but extreme as were the opinions of many, 
few were prepared to follow the suggestions of Robert Watt, the spy. 
This heartless wretch (who was afterwards executed in Edinbuigh, hav- 
ing fallen In the spate himself to which he had endeavoured to decoy 
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«0i«n) (HUOM oter to Perth to persuide the democrats to Join t& ths 
tnontifkctura of pike$ ; but no ai^ttieiit ooidd prevail upon theoi to tA» 
$nj hand in the matter. This man wae the natm-al son of a Highlaad 
gentleman, who had been pretty libend in giving him education in Perdi. 
He was wdl known here ; and during a residenoe of some yoara after the 
eomplelion of his education, was much esteemed, and considered a yon^g 
man of amiable dispOiition» and remaikable for religious habits. PeriHi|M 
It was on this aoeonnt that he was selected as the moat fit ponon to be 
tent on such a mission. 

As has been already ebserred, the public meetingi beeamo fiwquent, 
and the language employed on these occasions to bcdd, that the existing 
GoTemment became idarmed for thdr consequences ; and the motions of 
the p^ty were therefore narrowly watched. 

At a meeting in the Relief Church, several of the Dh^entitig clergy took 
a prominent part. In the course of the business, tan individual llappeliing 
incidentally to use the word Reform, the eap^out minister ^zclaiiiied>^ 
" Reform I Reform, indeed ; public opinion was ft hundred kniles before 
Reform ! That was like pursuing a hare when it was bcftdud. A revo« 
lutiott, and nothing but a revolation, would>iiow satisfy the dountty, and 
they were determined to bring it about !*' Some of these clerical gentry 
declaimed strongly against the Government from the pulpit Ona af 
them, of whom better things might have been ezpectedi had oonstant re- 
currence to the subject, holding up the career of the Frenoh as an ex- 
ample of public virtue and patriotism. Hostilities having commenced 
between France and Austria, it was a constant note $n his prayer for the 
success of the former, and that they might drink the blood of their one* 
mies — a metaphor at least suiBciendy horrible. A precognition hav- 
ing been taken before tiie Sheriff, as to the mimsteri^ exhibitiona of 
some of these worthies, a damper was put upon their zeal. Tliey still, 
however, continued warm in tlie cause in private. 

The Perth Hunt, then newly instituted, haviikg assenibled at the raees, 
the Friends of the People took the opportnnity of displaying their senti- 
ments in a way which could not be mistaken. The assembUes were thev 
held in the Glover^s Hall, and the ordinaries in the George Inn. At the 
time appointed for the meeting of the assembly, a numerous body of tiie 
FViends ranged- thems^ves in two eompact lines, forming a lane betwixt 
the inn and the hall, along which the gentry had to past, ex- 
posed to that searching species of eritieisra which consists in finding 
faidts. Every individttal who Was sappoeid to be a friend to the rotten 
eonstitution, had a severe ordeal to midergo } even tiie best of them 
had to walk, hat 'm hand, and mike obMleAce to the Mqfut^ tf tkt 
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People. When the Duke of Athole «ippe£^red, a terrible cUmour was 

produced. The crj arose. *' There eomea citizen Murray » Blaok Jock 
who sold the Highlanders. Ta the guillotine ^ith him, that he may re* 
oelve his deserts." Mr Dundas also received especial notlee. Many of 
the nohility came in chairs, but this did not save them*; the occupant 
was examined : and even ladies were compelled, to endure the iiisults of 
the rabble- 

A, significant display of their power and sentiments^ in the buroing of 
Mv Dundas in e^Sgy, was on one of these evenings resolved upon. The 
neeessmy habiliments having been procured and stufied, the figure was 
taken to a barber's shop to get his wig dressed. During the performance 
of this operation, the two worthies who had it in charge entered into a 
political discussion, and in the ardour of debate so far lost sight of their 
immediate duty, that they let poor Harry fall en the lloor, when the 
intrepid shaver gave him a kick on the part which has been 
described as the low^r end of the back, exclaiming, " Ye^U fall soon 
enough, ye b — w^r ; ye might have sat tiU I had dgne vrith you I*' — 
When all was nearly ready, the Friends down the town, who had been 
apprised of what was about to take place, shut up their shops with all 
CQnavenient ^peed, to the astonishment of their more ignorant neighbours* 
Thesie v?er<e not, howevert kept long in suspence., In a short time, the 
street was in an uproar, and the effigy made its appearance, mounted on 
a long pole, while the air rung with the shoots of delighted thousands. 
Aft^r parading the tQwn, the crowd halted in front of the George Inn* 
that the nobility present might have i^i opportunity of witnessing the 
exUbition* An inflammatory harangue having been delivered by one of 
the leaders* fire was set to the effi^ ; the belly of which being filled with 
combustibles, and the head with gunpowder, pooj Harry, in the face of his 
enemies, ended his career in a lununeus manner* and with a good report* 

The Friends became so numerous, and the excitement so great, that it 
was determined to hold a public meetiiig on the North Inch ; and im- 
mense numbers turned out to witness the proceedings. Walter Miller 
had just commenced an ha^rangue from the top of the White Dyke, when 
Sheriff Chalmers^ with a number of assistants, came up in order to dis- 
perse the meeting. Miller was oordered down, and obeyed ; but intimated 
that another meeting would be held in a few minutes, at a different part of 
the Inch, to which the whole mass immediately repaired, hurraing as 
they went. The orations had soarcely been recoinmenced, when tba 
Sheriff dispersed this meeting also ; but alter following the multitude 
fnom one part of the Inch to another, as fasti as his short l^gs and obesity 
would permit, he atlei^h gaireup the attempt as bei^ hopeless, vritiiout the 
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aflsistance of a Btronger force than he could muBter. The agitators being 
thus left masters of the field, the affair was looked upon in the light of a 
Victory, and strong resoludons were passed, to the effect that thej would 
not submit to be crushed by the hand of power. The manifestations of 
the party in short, became so bold, that the well disposed portion of the 
community trembled for the consequences. Numerous plots were hatch- 
ed against the peace of the State; and so swift and secret was their 
intercourse, that the general rising of the Friends in Dubfin, which was 
only discovered by the authorities there twenty -four hours prior to the 
aippointed rising, was known in all its details among the Friends in 
Perth, six weeks previously. 

When hostilities commenced between the French and Austrians, the 
former gained some advantages in the field. The news was hauled vdth 
the greatest joy by the Friends, who ordered a general illnmination ; and 
the houses of their party were soon lighted up. No sooner had they 
obtained the power than they manifested the wiU to become despotic, and 
in the first moment of exultation, wiCh the aspirations of freedom on their 
tongues, they began to enact the part of tyrants, by breaking the 
Windows, and destroying tbe property of those who had not their houses 
lighted up. The steeple was forcibly taken possession of, and the beUs 
wei'e rung during the whole night. In emulation of the French, a ftt 
tree was brought from the wood and planted at the cross, every branch 
of which was stuck full of lighted candles ; so that the tree of liberty, 
though somewhat out of its element, shone very brigbt for one 
night. At a short distance from this fiery emblem of libertj, a large 
bonfire was kindled ; and tar barrels, and every species of combusuble 
property that could be got hold of, was sacrificed as a burnt offering at 
the altar of freedom ; while surrounding multitudes rent the air with 
shouts for Liberty and Equality, and for the downikJl of the King and 
Aristocracy. 

Old Provost Caw was tiien in office, and although a very amiable matty 
had not sufficient nerve to take the lead under such trying ciremn- 
stances. When the alarm was given, the Magistrates appeared to have 
been terror-struck, and no measures were taken to check these proceed- 
ings. The Magistrates, indeed, had littie in their power, for there was 
no military in tiie town at the time, to support them, and there were but 
few constables to call out. It was, therefore, resolved not to disturb the 
rabble, so long as they kept vrithin the bounds of moderation. Fortnn* 
ately, the night passed over vrith littie injury ; but to prevent further 
mischief, from the bold attitude they had assumed, a couple of troops of 
the 4tii Dragoons was immediately procured from KUmamock. 
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By this time the civil power began to use vigorous measures for sup- 
pressing the Republican spirit which was everywhere spreading. Several 
of the citizens were apprehended : Watt and Downio, the leaders and 
instigators of these perilous doctrines* were tried and condemned at 
Edinburgh. Watt was hanged and beheaded. Downie, having become 
insane in prison, was not brought to execution* 

Mr Fysche Palmer, the Unitarian dergyman in Dundee, was tried 
before the Circuit Court at Perth for sedition. But owing probably to' 
an apprehension foi' the effects which might be produced by his able de- 
fence, more than to any crime with which he could be directly implicated, 
he was sehtisnced to banishment for life. He lay nearly a twelvemonth 
in Perth jail after his trial, where one of the Burgher rooms was fitted 
up for his accommodation, and where his acquaintance were allowed to 
visit him. Mr Palmer had begun to entertain the hope that his sentence 
would be commuted to a period of imprisonment; when a chaise one day 
drew up to the jail, and he was ordered instantly to get into it, being 
scarcely allowed time to pack up his clothes. Mr Muir, advocate, was 
tried in Edfaiburgh about the same time, and received a similar sentence. 

Among the Friends of the People, or the extreme left^ as it u now call- 
ed, Messrs James Craigdaillie, John Burgess, and Robert Sands, had 
been principal movers. The former was the individual first sought after. 
He narrowly escaped, and owed his safety to the fidelity of one of the 
party, who had discovered that a wiorrant wiis being made out for h& 
apprehension. Craigdaillie lost no time in' destroying any* documents 
which might tend to inculpate himself or others^ and had only proceeded 
a few yards from his father's house, when he met the Sheriff and a party 
of military on their way to apprehend them: It being dark, he fortunate- 
ly escaped unobserved among' the crowd which the militai^ had attracted; 
For several months he was incessantly hunted through the country ; 
although conveyed from place to place, and sedulously concealed, by the 
Friends. He afterwards went up to Manchester, under the assumed 
name of John Bi'own, where he was received with open arms by his 
party. Not feeling safe even here, and fearing that he might be the 
means of bringing others into trouble on his account, he at length' em- 
braced the only means of escape from pursuit which presented itself— that 
of entering the army. He accordingly enlisted into the dan Alpine 
Fencibles, and was thus constrained to swallow the bitter pill of swearing 
aUegiance to that King and Government which he had used his most 
strenuous endeavour to overthrow. 

The indictment made out against Blr Craigdaillie (which had been 
left at his father's house,) charged him with the crime of sedition ; with 
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being a member of the United Scotsmen ; and conspiring to bring 
about a revolution, annual Parliaments, and universal sufirage. A few 
years ago, on the National Jubilee, held in commemoration c^ the pas- 
sing of the Reform Bill, when every one was striving with his neighbour 
in the ardent expression of their feelings, Mr Craigdaillie carried in tho 
procession a copy of the Scotch Reform BUI, stitched to his indictment : 
the Reform Bilf forming, in hib opfnfoti, k string commentary on its 
itijustice. 

Of the other leaden, sixteen ^ete apprehended. John Burgess, tiieir 
clerk, was taken up at Rirkaldy, where he was confined some time pre- 
vibus to being brought to Perth. Every effort was made whilst he lay 
in Perth jail to draw information from hfm'; but neither threats nor pro- 
mises could induce him to comprbmise his friends. He was at lengtb 
liberated, without being brought te trial. He never afterwards settled to 
his trade, but wandered about the country singfitg ballads. Robert 
Sands, the secretary, was not so honourable. Although he was the first 
man that took the oath in this quarter, and was very instrumental in 
inveigling others, when he was apprehended he gave information against 
Mr Mealmaker, which sent him to Botany Bay. Sands got clear off^ 
without a trial, and aftcrwarSs enftsted into the 70th regiment, where he 
acted many ycarSs ay schoolmasf^r. 

Walter Miller, hardware merchant in the High-street, and prin- 
cipal orator and leader of the revolutionary party, was i^so taken into 
custody. One morning before breakiksti a cllaite» addompanied by » 
party of dragoons, drew up to his door, whertt an oflicer had been in wait- 
ing to seize him at the moment the chaise came in sight. Miller being 
instantly thrust into it, was on his way to Louden bofoiw even his fiunily 
became aware* of what had taken place. He was <Mmfined in the Tower 
for many months, but was afterwards liberated without being brought to 
trial. Notice having reached Perth that Miller would return on a cer- 
tain day, his friends determined on giving him a public welcome. For 
this purpose they assembled at the Cloven Craigs in great numbers, and 
when the cc»ach arrived* they took out the horses, and drew him ki triumph 
into town. Whether it was only the more infleadble Reformctv who were 
tried and banished,— or whether Mr Miller had acquired solid reasons for 
altering his opinions, certain it is, that shortly after his return, he pulN 
lished a large volume m defence of the King and Government, which 
produced no small astonishment among the public^ who had hitherto 
looked upon him as a staunch Republican. He also experienced a sudden 
conversion in liis religious creed; and from being a notorious infidel, 
a'jsuuied the walk and conversation of religious restraint. 
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These procoodings greatly quashed the Republican spirit which had got 
^ibroad. The party, however, still continued to meet and to carry on 
correspondence, but not so openly. Emissaries were sent into tho army 
Co subvert the aUegiance of the soldiers ; but such was the vigilance of 
government, that every attempt was detected. There was plenty of 
juoney among them, but there were idways soaio of their needy memben 
ready to take it, and betray thdr secrets. 

When the Irish State prboners passed through Perth, it was currently 
reported, that an attempt wocdd bo mado by the friends here in their fa* 
vour. A great midtitude turned out on4he day of their arrival ; but the 
military were in such force, that even if such an intention had existed, it 
would have been madness to attempt it The piisonem arrived in ax 
carriages, guarded by four troops of dragoons. Instead of bMUg placed 
iu the jail, they were lodged for the night in the largo room of the George 
Aim, where beds were placed on tho floor for them. A number of senti- 
nels were posted in tho room, as well as without ; and tho rest of tho mi- 
litary were in readiness at a moment's warning. 

Many individuals who had taken an* active part in these eommotions, 
■afterwards came to see thdr foUy, and aoknowledged that they had at- 
tempted to drive matters too far; whilst others who perasted in their 
■courses, and had thrown off all moral restraints, gave themselves up to 
idleness and dissipation, and reduced their famSies to a state of utter mi. 
sery. Of those who had made a scolf of religion, many died in the most 
awful and deploraUe conation. 

It has been stated that immediately after the planting of the Tree of 
Liberty, a couple of troops of the.fouith dragoons :Kete brought to Perth. 
Iu a short time the whole regiment arrived, and continued here. On 
hostilities commencing with Franee, this regiment was augmented from 
six troops of dO men, to ten troops, each 100 strong. The stables in 
Cromwell's mound aoeommodated 200 horsM, and the remainder were 
bUleted throughout the town. Fresh horses and recruits arrivuig daily, an 
excellent market was oceated f or com and hay. Tho ridiqg-house on 
the South Inch having been down many year^, a new one was ereeted in 
Canal-street for training the young troopa. This building was latterly 
converted into a eoaoh-vock. It having occurred to Govermnent 
that the billeting of tiie soldiers throughout the town, when so «Aany 
of tiie inhabitants were supposed to be disaffi»cted, was ^posi^g them to 
Uio influence of disloyal opinions,-«-« barrnck, pakulated to ocoom- 
modate six troop of dragoons, was erected on the grounds known by the 
name of Drumhar Gardens. As no estimates were taken for this 
erection, it proved an excellent job for the tradesmen employ^ on it 
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MILITAET — COMMENCEMENT OF THE FRENCH WAR. 

There was now an extraordinary demand for men for both army and 
navy. The Town of Perth undertook to raise a body of men for Admiral 
Keith Elphinston, then a captain. Every day the streets were paraded 
by a party, bearing a large ship flag, and beating drums, recruiting for 
seamen ; and numerous parties, employed by Yaiious officers, who were 
eager to fill up their companies. The Earl of Breadalbane obtained 
a warrant to raise two batallions of Fencibles. Three hundred of his 
tenants' sons marched into Perth in a body, and exhibited the finest 
specimens of men that could anywhere be found. These troops having 
beev only raised as Scotch Fencibles, whpn disturbances broke out in 
Jjreland, no argument could induce them to serve in that country. Lady 
Breadalbane, who had taken great interest in these proceedings, was so 
inoonsed at their obstinacy, that jihe is reported to haye decdar^d, that she 

would raise a regiment .that would march to the d ^1 if she desired 

it. A third regiment was acfK>r<£ngly embodied to serve in Ireland. 
By this time the new doctrines of the Rights of Man had been extensively 
spread through the country, and produced an important change in the 
public mind. The officers who had formerly been in the service, now 
found it a different business to deal with the men. They had acquired a 
knowledge of what was their due, and courage to demand it. One of 
the buttalions of Breadalbane Fencibles, had not received their arrears 
of pay and bounty : on the morning on which they were to march, the re- 
giment was drawn up in front of the George inn ; when ordered to shoul- 
der arms, each man stood immovable I The order was repeated, hvi 
still not a man stirred. Upon enquiring into the cause of this ex- 
traordinary conduct, the officer in conunand was informed, that 
not baving received their arrears, the men were determined not to 
leave the place till these were settled. This was a dilenuna as great 
as it was unexpected. The paymaster had no funds at his disposal, and 
the Earl of Breadalbane was not at hand. After much ai^gument and 
entreaty, they were prevailed upon to march to Kinross; the officer 
pledging himself that every thing would be settled there on the return of 
an express from the Earl. A mutiny broke out some time afterwards in 
the first battalion ; in consequence of which two of the men were shot, 
by order of a general court martial. 

The present venerable Lord Lynedoch, the gallant self-taught general, 
was at this time in the south of France. When hostilities commenced, he 
took an active part at Toulon, as a v(duntcer. At the seige of Alantua, 
when the garrison was reduced to the utmost distress, he escaped from that 
fortress through the French lines, with dispatches to the Austrians. 
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At this timo he was pUdn Thomas Graham of Balgowan, of fox-hmitlng 
notoriety. He was distinguished for his reckless daring, had perform- 
ed many incredible feats of horsemansip, and was considered the first 
horseman in the country ; but his true genius bad not yet been developed. 
The news of his active and distinguished services were therefore received 
wit^ surprise in this country. The next information respecting him was 
bis arrival in Perth, with a warrant to raise and embody a regiment (the 
00th). Recruiting parties were established in all directions ; the jsuls of 
the metropolis and the provinces delivered up their inmates, and in a few 
weeks the ragged regiment mustered in the Inch 1,500 strong, exhibiting 
as motely a crew as ever stemmed a bullet. Broken-down lawyers, 
ci-divant preachers, play-actors and pickpockets — English, Irish, and 
Scotch. Amongst the squad, one fellow, who had been a clergyman, was 
very conspicuous. On the Sabbath day he might be seen preaching with 
zeal and solemnity to a serious multitude ; and in a few minutes after- 
wards, be engaged in a lark, or stripped to the skin at a boxing match. 
The whisky at this time being little more than a penny a gill, was a 
source of exquisite delight to the Irishmen and Cockneys. The former 
became so notorious for desertiou, that few officers would take them 
into their regiments, when rsusing men for their commissions, in conse- 
quence of the heavy loss thus frequently entailed upon them. Pat, how- 
ever, soon became sly enough to disguise his brogue, and continued to 
pocket the bounty, till an officer hero invented an appropriate shibboleth. 
The Irish were always caught with *• Whisky,** But to return to the " Grey 
Breeks," as they were called, the desertion became so great, that to pre- 
vent their escape, troops were stationed at the different roads ; at the 
Bridge of Earn, the Bridge of Almond, Forteviot, 6cc., and on every 
pass from the toyrn. To keep them in hmnour, .they were frequently 
regaled with public dinners on the Inch. Entire oxen were roasted, and 
London porter distributed in hogsheads ; the wholo corps being seated on 
the grass in fifties, a plentiful supply of meat and drink was served to each. 
The first battalion was marched to Leith before receiving any dis- 
cipline, and shipped for foreign service, where the gallant 90th soon ac- 
quired a name by their intrepid bravery. General Graham, during his 
presence with the ai^ny at Toulon, had observed the merits of a Captain 
Moncrieff, a gentleman belonging to an ancient and respectable family 
in the neighbourhood. This gentleman he made his Lieutenant Colonel ; 
and had no cause to regret the appointment, as Moncrieff proved to be 
one of the most able officers in the army. The second battalion went up 
to England, and was shortly afterwards drafted into other re^ments. 
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Bodies of oavalry were raised by tbc different coanties about tliis time^ 
Perthehiro raised two troops of Fcnciblcs, to be under the command of 
Moray of Abercwmey. During the time they were embodying here, a 
mutiny broke out, whioh at first wore a serious aspect. The men 
whan enliitod, were told their pay was to be a shilling a day ; without any 
reference being made to other items of allowance. One evening at parade, 
Graham of Inchbrakie read a statement of their pay : oxpence a day, 
with the Queen's bounty, grass money, and some other small allowances, 
amounting in whole to one shilling. This unexpected intimation was re- 
ceived with bitter ^sappointment. The men had considered themselves 
entitled by their agreement, to a shilling a day, in addition to these allow- 
ances. One of them boldly told the captain that they were attempting a 
gross deception, and that he, for one, would not submit to it; adding some- 
thing more offensive. The enraged captain ordered two corporals to take 
the offender into custody, but the moment the corporals seized bim, the 
men rushed from the ranks and rescued him. The captain and quarter-jnas- 
ter were the only officers present. With some difficulty the men wefe 
again formed into line, and the quarter-master kept them occupied in 
marching up and down the Inch. In the meantime, the captain hastened 
into town, and brought out a body of the 4th Dragoons, and took the 
whole of his corps prisoners. The most active of the leaders were put 
into confinement, and the rest dismissed for the night. Marshall, the 
individual who replied to the officer, when he saw the Dragoons approach- 
ing, sprung from the ranks, and escaped ; but gave himself up next day. 
An express having been immediately sent to Abercaimey and the other 
officers, — on their arrival the prisoners were tried for mutiny. Marshall 
was sentenced to receive seven hundr^ lashes ; but was afterwards re- 
spited. 

These different bodies of Fencible cavalry formed altogether a large 

and very expeasive force. They were superseded by the Militia and 
Yeomanry. When the Fencibles were disbanded, the adjutants and 
quarter -masters were pensioned for life. Some of the quarter-masters 
are yet alive, and drawing their pensions of £40 a-year. 

THE OENTLBICBN VOLUKTEBES. 

This body, although not mentioned first, were embodied at the com- 
mencement of hostilities with France. The corps at first consisted of 
three companies of sixty men each, with a m^gor commandant, three 
captains, six lieutenants, an adjutant, surgeon, and chaplain. Captain 
Sharp of Kincarrathy was appointed major; this old veteran had been 
thirty years in the service, in the East and West Indies, and in America. 
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Mr John Young of Bellwood was captain of the right company, Mr 
Charlcfl Archer of the left, and Mr Patton, sheriff-clerk, of the centre. 
A. fbnrth company was afterwards raised, under the command of Mr 
Robert RosSi This corps agreed originally to serre without pay, and to 
clothe themselyes ; each member to pay a guinea and a faialf of entry 
money : but the demand for men to tiU up the numerous corps of Tolun> 
teers then raised being great, and the duty becoming more than a coun- 
terpoise for the glory, the Goremment thought proper to allow t^Mro days' 
pay weekly, for which they recelYed two days* exercise. This pay, al- 
though regularly drawn, was all put into a general fund, from which was 
defrayed the expense of clothing and other outlay. Under the instruc- 
tions of the drill seijeant, the corps rapidly assumed a warlike attitude. 
Their costume was somewhat parti-coloured and picturesque : consisting 
of a long superfine htUe coat, the skirts turned up with white, red neck 
and cufik, and gold laced button-holes at the neck and sleeves ; trArPe 
cashmere vest and breeches, long biack gaiters ; a round hat, and white 
Jhather. Their undress was a short blue coat with gold loop on the neck^ 
buff pantaloons, and short gaiters. When the fourth company was 
added, Major Sharp became colonel commandant, and Mr Patton was 
promoted to the rank of major. Their band consisted at first of only 
four drums and fifes ; but one was afterwards established on a scale of 
magnificence which made them pay for their whistle ; the equipments and 
other expenses amounting to 3000 guineas. Mr Vogell, a French count, 
and eminent musician, was engaged to instruct the band at 15s. a day. A 
German musician, who had been band-master to the Brcadalbane Fcneibles, 
then newly disbanded, was afterwards engaged at £150 a-year. Shortly 
afterwards, an English regiment of fencible cayalry lying here, offered him 
a higher salary, on which he sent in his resignation, assigning as a reason 
that the air of Perth was so moist that it filled him with rheumatic pains. 
Ho hod not been many months in this new situation, when the regiment 
was disbanded. He would then haye gladly returned to the Perth yolun- 
teors, but they could not allow him to expose himself to rheumatio pains 
on their account^the more especially as they were now able to dispense 
with his services. 

During the iha^ the volunteen were embo^tted, they were fluently 
ealled upoo to quell riots. Daring the eariy part of the war» the 
price of grain was frequently very high, eometimeB owing to bad harvests, 
and sometimes to obetruciions in the oommunicadon between the difibront 
parts of the country, and the impediments which the war throw in the 
way of ciMsmeree. The first occasion on which the volunteers were 
called into active rervice arose out of the ft^owing trifling circumstance: 
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A gentleman of rather timid character, who was a speculator in graior 
and dealer in yam and other commodities, inquired one day at a manu- 
factorer with whom he had been transacting business, what the weavers 
were saying about the scarcity of meal ? — ^to which it was jocularly re- 
plied, that they were threatening to have a riot to turn out the grain 
which they conceived the dealers had in store. This informatioii threw 
the gnin dealer into the utmost consternation. He instantly repaired 
to the Magistrates, and succeeded in imparting to them a portion of the 
fear which distracted himself ; the result of which was an order for a 
captun's guard of 40 men to meet in the Council Room that night. This 
intelligence soon spread to the west end of the town ; and the general 
bdief of the weavers being that the volunteers would never stand oppo- 
ution, a row was of course determined on, that they might have an op- 
portunity of at once and for ever putting them down. The guard had 
assembled, and were making themselves extremely comfortable over the 
good things which had been provided for the occasion, when information 
was received that a large body of people were on their way to the Mag- 
dalens, then tenanted by Mr Laurence Buchan. A party of twenty men 
was instandy dispatched, under the command of Captun Archer. Tak- 
ing a near cut through the Inch, they pushed on with all haste— but as 

■ 

many of the corps were more distinguished for rotundity than speed of 
foot, these were sadly distressed by the time the hill was ascended. 
They arrived at last, when the work of destruction was at its he^ht.^ 
Mr Buchan had been considerably hurt in endeavouring to protect his 
property, and his wife and daughter had retired to the garret ; the win- 
dows were demolishing, and the furniture was beginning to share the 
same fate. Upon the appearance of the lahite feathers, however, the 
whole decamped with such precipitation, that only one individual, a 
Wright lad, who appeared to have been a mere spectator,* was seized near 
Craigie Bridge in the retreat ; the Perth burghers being traditionally 
celebrated for their success in accomplishing the retrograde move- 
ment I One individual, who was remarkable for boasting of his courage, 
was seized with such a panic, that he never looked behind till he 
reached the woods of Duppltn, ^srhere he lay concealed for some days, till 
the pangs of hunger compelled him to venture back to town. On their 
return from Buchan's, the volunteers were somewhat roughly handled by 
the democrats, in their way down Leonard-street, where piles of stones 
had been prepared for the purpose ; however, by their firmness and for- 
bearance, no serious accident occurred. The prisoner was examined next 
day, by a summary pi^ess before tiie sheriff-depute, Mr Campbell 
of Clatiu, and ordered to be sent to tiie navy, which sentence was in- 
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•tantly put in force. By this time notiee of what was gdog on had got 
abroad, and a multitude assembled with the intention of effecting a res- 
cue. Some disturbances occurred between the yolunteers and the crowd ; 
and the moment the chaise started witii the prisoner, the dragoons whieh 
guarded it were assailed with a shower of stones ; and carts and hogs> 
heads were hurled across the street to impede their progress. The an* 
noyance was kept up as far as the Cloren Cndgs, when the mob» seeing 
their numbers greatij dioiinished, gave up the cause as hopeless. In a 

few days thirty pounds was raised by subscription, to obtain the prisoner's 
liberation. A lawyer was employed to negodate the buunoss, who got 
the cash into his possession ; but the lad was nerer afterwards heard of. 
Thus ended the first campaign of the Gentiemen Volunteers. 

Shortiy after this affair, a yessel haying talen in a load of grain for 
Ldith, it was resolyed in the councils of the West-end that it should not 
be permitted to sail with the cargo ; and a crowd assembled one eyening 
accordingly to unship the grain. Upon notice of these proceedingi 
reaching the Magistrates, the yolunteers were hastily mustered ; and as 
the affair wore rather a serious aspect, they were ordered to load with 
ball cartridge. In performing this operation, howeyer, it was asserted by 
the wags, that some of the corps were so excited by the ardour of the 
moment, that they spilt the powder upon the ground, being unable to find 
the muzzle of their guns. It was dark when they passed down the Spey- 
gate, where a party of artillery, with lighted matches, were bringing oat 
some field pieces, which gaye thiugs an alarming appearance. By this 
time the mob had commenced the work of destruction about the yessel. 
The yolunteers haying been drawn up at the Grey Friars' gate, the chief 
magistrate, Proyost Caw, stepped into the midst of the destructiyes, and 
by using his infiuence, and endeayouring to conyince them of the folly 
and injustice of their proceeding, induced them to disperse ; at the same 
time assuring them, that the Magistrates would make eyery effort to pro- 
vide a sufficient supply of meal, if they would, by respecting the rights xii 
priyate property, but give confidence to the holders of grain to bring it 
freely to market. Thus by the judicious conduct of the Proyost, this 
affair was happily quashed, which, by a different course, might haye been 
attended by unpleasant consequences ; and the second exploit of the Gen- 
tieman Volunteers was concluded without bloodshed. 

A second battalion of the Volunteers was afterwards raised, consisting 
of four companies. This diyision was filled up by tradesmen, who also 
recdyed two days' pay weekly. Their dress resembled that of horsemea. 
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condsting of a sbort red coat aod tight pantaloons, with a helmet and red 
feather. Their commander Provost Fechney, a man far advanced in 
years, and ignorant of military tactics, was hut HI qualified to take the 
command of a battalion in the field. Besides, being somewhat corpulent 
he made rather a grotesque appearance in the dress. On the occasion of 
one of the quarterly inspections, the field-officer ordered the colonel to 
put the battalion through tLeir exercise, on which the colonel expressed 
considerable diffidence in his abilities to go through the business in a pro- 
per manner. The field-officer replied in terms not very polite, that in 
that case he was of no use to the service. This induced the worthy Pro- 
vost instantly to resign the command, to which Migor Hay Marshall 
Bucceeded. 

The volunteers were afterwards frequently called out to quell meal 
mobs. A serious riot having occurred one night, a party was ordered to 
clear the street^ which they at length accomplished at the expense of 
some broken heads and shins ; but as these mishaps wero received in the 
service, they were met with becoming intrepidity. Pathetic stories were 
told of parting scenes, when the dear goodman took up his musket to go 
forth to battle— the tender embrace — ^the last kiss. Perhaps to return with 
broken bones, a mutilated victim ; or perhaps a corpse I — ^weeping, and 
the last farewell I All fudge ; — when in full dress they were men of 
valour, and could parade the streets with as much ostentation, and pomp- 
ous demeanour, as ever an Irish giant strutted in a caravan. la the 
gentleman corps, the rule of choosing the man of one height and size was 
but little attended to. Mr Spittal, the left-hand man of the grenadier 
company, was upvvards of six feet three inches, and as fine a figure 
of a man as could be found in Scotland. Fiscal Rutherford, the right- 
hand man of the rear rank of the next company, was only four feet nine 
inches. It thus frequently happened, when the battalion was told off, 
that Fiscal Rutherford, four feet nine, had to cover a hero of six feet 
three. 

The Yeomanry cavalry had by this time been embodied under the com- 
tnand of the Earl of Kinnoul. They were chiefly composed of farmers, 
and a number of gentlemen about town who kept horses. When their 
•colours were presented to them, the corps assembled at Dupplin ; there 
was a troop from the Carse, one from Strath more, and another from 
Strathcarn. Colonel Macfarlane of tho 7 2d, then in quarters here, was 
to be on the ground as icspceting field officer ; and a captain's guard of 
the Gentleman Volunteers, consisting of 60 men, marched out in full 
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dress in the morning to icfi<$p the gronnd, and fire B.fiu dejoie at the eon- 
elusion of the ceremony. K was intended that the whole company sho^ild 
dine in B,ho&j on the lawn, bnt the morning proving very rainy, this ar- 
rangement had to be altered. On the arrival of the Volunteers in the 
morning, they were shown into the haM, wheoe there was a plentiful sup- 
ply of bread and cheese, with large cans full of double-strong whisky, 
which gave mnch satisfaction to some of the Perth bon-vivants. By 
twelve o'clock there was ansemblod a vast number of nobility and gentry, 
admirals, post-captains, generals, and commanders of corps, with their 
ladies, the whole forming one of the gayest spectacles ever seen in the 
county. The Yeomanry were drawn up on the lawn in front of the 
house ; the Volunteers were in line on the side of the court between the 
gate of the house and the Yeomanry, their fine band being at the door. 
When all the arrangements were coiiq>leted, the Countess made her ap- 
pearance, bearing a standard in each liand, and after a salute from the 
Vcdunteers and the Y^eomanry, the band adranoed, playing the Highland 
March, followed by the Countess, with about forty ladies, by 
twos, afi dressed in white muslins. These were followed by a great 
number of gentlemen in different uniforms, in the same order. On their 
arrival on the lavm in front of the Yeomanry, they filed pff from the 
right, of the corps, the Countess and her train following, and the Volun- 
teers bringing up the rear. The whole then marched round to a park, 
where there was a platform erected in front of an arbour; on this the 
ladies and gentlemen toc^ their station ; the Yeomanry in front, and the 
Volunteers in the rear. After ,the consecration of the colours by the 
Rev. Mr Beatson, chaplain of the corps, the standards were presented to 
the officers in fine, style by the Conntess, with a suitable address. The 
Volunteers then fired three voUies, which concluded the ceremony ; wlieii 
the whole marched off the g^und to another park, where the corps 
were met by Colonel Macfarlane, and received the approbation of that 
distinguished officer. Now came the tug of war for dinner: The 
alteration of the original arrangement had put e¥ery thing in confusion. 
The Earl, with the ladies and gentlemen, weee provided for in the castle ; 
bnt the Volunteers and the Yeomanry were divided in outhouses, 
wherever -room could be found. ' Some companies were done with dinner 
before others had- begun ; some whole companies were without knives ; 
in Meu of which the Yeomanry cut up the meat with their sabres, 
and if the fieshing of their swords did not inflict bloody wounds, th^ 
were at least effectual ; every one hacking away at whatever he could lay 
his fingers on. By the time the dinner was devoured, the trumpet sound- 
ed for Jt turn-out. Jt had been part of the original plan thatthe i^hole 
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wen to aasemble ia a body, to leoelvo thwdw from the £«rl lor thuir con- 
duol on the oeculon ; but W Lordtbip had made hinualf bo happy with 
l(ia oompaay* who by this lime were far m the m!f t, that the thiqg 
was given iq>. Just as they were drawn up here* some hogsheads of sis 
weco started on the lawn, and the serrants carried out burgpe baskets fall 
«f bread and meat, and flung ttmn on the grass to the crowd, leaving 
die stoutest fellow to share 'best. When the Vdunteers reaehed home^ 
many of their heads were Hgbter thao their heels. 

The Militia Act was the eanse of much digtnrbanee in the country, 
when it came into operation. The parish sdioolmaslers were attached in 
▼arioos quarters ; attempts were made to bum the sessbn liooks, some of 
which were destroyed. Two troops of the Ayrshire Cavalry werelyinghere 
at the thne i and every day expresses arrived from diiferei^ quarters for 
troops tp keep down riots and quell disorclen. The GenUeman Volunteers 
were ordered to wear their side arms when ihmy went out, and a captain's 
guard was mounted every day in (he Comudl Room. This waa glorious 
work for the gourmonds i an abundant supply of pies and porter, hrM^ 
and cheese, Icc., being daSfy provided. The biU for meat and drink 
(a the gnard house, for ten days, amounted to upwards of a hundred and 
alzty poundBl Whilst these doings were going on in this quarter, some 
parishes in the Highlands had beeome extremely outrageouas they V^* 
came organised into regular bands, under the guidance of one Gameroqi 
and opposed the eavaby. The Auchtergaven oonQ>any of TokmteflM 
liad been marched up to Bkir Castle^ and a tsoep of light horse went op 
expires above DunkeU, their great oljeet was to seiaa Qam^on, wh0 
had lutherto bailed all attempt* to secure him. Rumours went abroad 
that the Highlanders were up in arms, and that they had defeated th« 
fgmjipB sent agrainst them. The numben ol the ifisaflboted were wondei^ 
ftilly magnified. One day during the provaleace of these reports, Ifr 
Campbell, the sheriff, and Mr Fatten, his elesk, weiw walking up Aa 
Bigh-stmA eonyer8ing,togetlior, when they met a person whemlir Fatten 
knew to belong to the volunteers; he^toH him to repair instantly to the 
alarm post with Ids asms, and to teH any of the eorpp he knew to do ib9 
same: but bx no fsaoss to M it be kaoim to qthers. In a few minutes 
volnnteein were saen hunyiiig down the stniat from all quartera. Th9 
Q^ystery ol the afhir created an Intense interest Jn a momeift a thoi^ 
sand reporfa ware afloat, fhe Oastle of Bhur was burnt to the ground; 
the I>uke's heusa at Dunkeld, the whole Hlg^ilands, wera fai a Uaae; luni 
thousands of the Highlanders were on their march for the low country* 
to aweep ovary thfcig be(bv^ them. Many of the vohmteen^ ladieana- 
hBoOf damaiived nify M allowing thfir qpouses to depart on snob a 



.deqpierate expedition as this w^ vepresented to be. At this j^^cture 
there were many sad adieus, in the sinceie belief that cold steel was to 
end the business. Both battalions, however, were soon on the ground ; 
2iad eftch mm was supplied with ten rounds of ball cartridge : when 
alX was ready, they moved off in double quick tim.e up George-street — 
Jit was instantly surmised that Punkeld was their plape of destination; and 
the worst alarms were coufinped, A laughable incident occurred during 
.the march dpwn Charlotte-streets Mr Glass, a tailor by trade, and a 
member of the oorpi, liad turned out amongst the i^9t : Mrs Glass, 
howeyer, had become somewhat jealous qf this feasting and marching, as 
tending to weak^ the tailor's allegiance to her authority ; pushing her 
way through the crowd, she succeeded, after some nnavailing efforts on 
his part to escape, in seizing him by the cuff of the neck. Taking the 
gun from him, she dragged him from the ranks, and bestowing some 
hearty proofs el hw sincerity, fairly drove him home before her. 

The march of the iw^ W9» wi^ contuuiecl up by the Barracks, beyond 
whieh they were ordered to halt for a few minutes. A p^y of dragoon^ 
was mm Oi^WQg down tberoadi^ mupfounding a eardiage and four- They 
wer^ aQqw^d t^ pas^, and tl^ voluate^ra wheeled rou^d a^d brought up 
the rear* Tho <iarriagf dr^w up at ttte Jail, and two prisoners were 
safely Mged » a atf9Aff 99*^ waa yaounWd in the Council Room ; four 
sentinels wevepoaM at the Jail dpeK^imd four at the back of the prison ; 
and a* night ionr wore pooled Q^ 4# Wdge», and ^bur a^ the foot of 
C^ark>tte-8lreet The seftret waa now out. Cameron and his confederate 
had beeA af^rehended* alter a stmt mastan^o by the higldandera, who 
Mlowed the parly Qt dnig^ooa with ibapmuv^rs to.th9 Boat of Inver, 
attawptfiy to refloua them* The ahenff bad been on th^ spot, and poste<( 
down to ha^e a suflfeient force in rewjineas to neet any oon^ingenoies.-^ 
During the night the most alarming rumours were afloat ;-^the higbh&nd- 
ers were to be dow^ in gre^A force ; the guards were doubled, a^ |ia- 
trols went round every half hour; but no enemy appeared. Next 
day the prisoners were taken firom the jail, to be exan^ned in the Coun- 
cil RoQip i when crossing the head of the Council Room stairs, Cameron 
bolte4 dovm the stairs, iwd gave his ke^era the slip ; l^e ran, aud they 
rpL» and every one ran* until he got down a baok entry,^ and into a ho«se 
in the CaaUe-gable. He was trailed to the houses which waa diligently 
searched, and the v^cy chest removed in which he was shut up and 
almost suffocated. He remained concealed about the house until night, 
when, disguis^. as much as possible, he set out for Edinburgh. By the 
ti9\e he arrived there, notice had been revived of his escape, and mes- 
seiig«ra vere jn qfffiei of lim* He took a seat in th^ Qlfi^pw coach ; 
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one of his fellow passengers was a Mr Willianison, a messenger, pro. 
ceeding to Glasgow in search of him. Cameron, howerer, was fortunate 
enough to escape detection. 

Daring the thne the Gentlemen Volanteers were embodied, there were 
▼arious changes made in the ^stem ; amongst others, quaiterij inspec- 
tions were ordered before they could draw their pay. On these occaaons 
the officers at first treated the inspecting officer with a dinner at their 
own prirate expense : but this being found to be an intolerable burden, 
it was resolved to take the expense from the ftmds of the corps. 
This led to grumbling among the beef-eaters, and those who could not 
bear the idea of so many good things going past them. To put an end to 
which, at a general meeting, the Colonel proposed that the whole corps 
should have a public dinner on these occasions, at the expenoe of the 
funds. This was hailed with uniyersal satisfaction ; and it was resolved 
that each company should dine in a house of its own choosing. 

These dinners gaTe rise to many curious cizcumstanoes, that might fill 
a volume. Let some small specimens be offiared, to show how some of these 
worthies conducted themselves : In one company, three notable knights 
of the trencher were seated together; they had taken good care to 
help themselves to the choicest bits; and those seated near them, 
aware of their eating propensities, took very g^ood care to help them li- 
berally. Their plates were no sooner loaded, tlian the contents disap- 
peared, as if by magic ; their knives and forks went like a dromme/s 
sticks, when beating donble^uick time ; roast be^, veal, lamb, 
pies, came all alike, and vanished alike quickly. Some of the wags 
found means to get an infusion of jallop into the last pudding set before 
them. Each of them had a pint of wine and two bottles of toddy, which 
they found no difficulty in dispatching. In a short time, besides, one of 
them cabbaged a botde of wine from the waiters. This, too, with a con- 
dderable quantity of toddy from some of their neighbours, all went with 
inconceivable rapidity. But lo, and behold the efiects of the Jallop I One 
of them was sent for to serve some ladies in his shop with goods. Alas, 
das ! the poor volunteer became a voluntary, or rather an m-volantary, 
in more ways than one. He was obliged to ttdLo flight, and leave the 
lindies to choose their goods at their pleasure. He was advised by some 
of his friends, who had been watching for the sport, to get into the Tay, 
as the only means of being purified. He accordingly jumped into the 
river, to the great amusement of the bye-standers. The other two were 
not so fortunate. They could not reach the door ; they, however, reach- 
ed the floor, where they lay in their glory. One of them was carried 
home in a barrow ; the other lay until late, in the midst of every thing 
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filthy'. One genilenuai, remarkable for his amiable temper when sober, 
stripped to fight with any body or every body, and required two 
men to hold him. Some were singing without any body to listen to 
them*; others t^ho had no yoioe, were dramnling with their hands and 
feet. 

In another company in the Salutation iim, universal uproar rdgned. 
A stout brawny son of Vulcan had quarrelled with a celebrated auctioneer, 
who had a yery high opinion of his fine person. To avoid beini^ knockel 
down below value, by the thundering fist of this notable son of Vulcan, 
he made his exit by the window of the second storey— no bad leap. 
Here was no room for observation ; besides, there was an imminent risk 
of being involved in a quarc^. 

In the Council Room many of the eotnpany had retired before madness 
had bebome ufliversal. Of those who remidned, one pi&rty was gathered 
round a gentleman, who at tiiat time ranked high among our respectables. 
He Was amusing the company by singing inflammalory, immoral songs ; 
the more surprising, as he was a man advanced in years, and was the fa- 
ther of a numerous family. The other party were at the lower end oi the 
table, and much of their procedure was in pantomime. One young gen^ 
tleman was conveyed away by a party ; having found a gig on the street 
on their way home, they put him into it, and after parading the streets 
with him, hurled him to the door of Robie Aitkin, the hangman, where 
they left him fast asleep, and where he was found in the morning in the 
same situation. 

In the George Inn confusion was twice confdsed. The toddy and other 
liquids were running ont below the room door. In one comer of the room 
a Gentieman Volvnteer was lying on the floor, quite mute; in the bight 
of his arm lay the supper he had just eaten. On some chairs there was 
stretched another, laid ont sis if for the g^ve, wrapped in a table cloth. 
The captain was in the act of making a speech, but he might as well have 
addressed the winds. All were speaking ; and the noise resembled that 
of a school taught in the old fashion, where all the children were read- 
ing and bawling aloud. Determined, however, to make himself heard, 
he got upon the top of the table, and flourishing his drawn sword, 
bawled ont at the top of his lungs for sQence ; but, alas I he was now a 
captain without command ; and he found himself under the necessity of 
delivering his fine oration, without having even the pleasure of hear- 
ing himself. Like the companies in the other rooms, there was a great 
deal of mute manoeuvres, for all the noise that was made. Some of them 
were far beyond speaking. Dancing and singing were carried on in dumb 
show in a most ridiculous manner. Some of them attempted to treat the 
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Yisiton to a glass, bat tlio botd« irere eiMrkad, althotlgb thejr could not 
disoorer so ; oOmtbi althodgli Ibey got tbe bottle* oonld liot aeo the glass. 
However pOtsiAy ^be drill waa a t t ended on eommoil ocoadons* the inspee* 
tion was SUM to aommaad a gnnd tiirn-otit All the boef eaters were 
there, although not present between the feasts. 

This oorps, daring the period they W4re tfmbedied» drew from GoTem- 
ment tf>out L.a,200 a year. It had been ollon proposed to form a fund 
for the relief of decayed asenibers and their widows, whi«h« if they had 
done, m^ht hate amounted befbte they irer^ reduced, to above L.80»000 ; 
bnt this was unlfonnly opposed 1^ a set of tipi^lng genfienneii and needy 
tradesmen) who, for the sake of the belly< saorifieed every thing ; and 
what was rather singular, a great number ^ these ereatnfea were so re- 
duced before the corps was paid off. In to petition the Oonuaittee of ma- 
nagetnentfbr a few guineas in eharity. Their fhuda were (ported awsy 
in a most shamefbl manner. A young man oon&ng to be • shopkesper 
or a eleri, was admitted a member, and had a Ihll gaSi of dothmgt w^^ 
cost the corps about six guineaa, and perh^w WBt off &i a few months. 
Any penoD Aatdldajobforlhem charged an enormem pme. Ee«hof 
these dinneni east tiiedompatties about L.96 a pieee t and whal with band, 
and dinners, and pipe allowance, weuld^ amount to L»950 every three 
months. Of all the money drawn, when they came to be redooed there 
was only about ^700 left, which wae doTOted to the buildiQg <rf the Se» 
mhMtrv^ff- Of this corps, which was couqKMsed (tf fine young men is 
general, Tciy few are at this time alive. Of all the officers there are oulj 
two. There is no doubt Oat the Volunteers came forward with a good 
intention, but it proved to have a very bad moild effect. Their freqaeut 
meetings to drill was the cause of much Hpiding. When they met for 
drill, gills were drank before they assembled } when tiielong roll wae best 
for falliqg in, they were to be seen issuing from the various publie houses 
in the vicinity of the parade; and when they returned from drill, all those 
who liked a glass a^ioumed to a ts.vem, where they spent the evening ; 
and in the morning they reqnired a canker td put them to rights< 

The Gentlemen Ye<Mnanry ielt the offsets of this most severely. Their 
iBeld-days were always on the Fridays, and Lord Kinnoull frequently 
gave them a ^nder ; but tins did net end the day^ When once on the 
fiiddle there was no bounds to tbor folly, which often led to mueh un« 
happy family discord. Many langhahle drcumstancee todk place with 
these geutleraen farmers. On one occaaiott a big jolly farmer went into 
ahouae in the Skumergate, at the 8%n of '< Six bottles»"_weU known 
for a certain description of character. Here he became so glorious, that 
in goi^g hom% he was found mounted on his horse, with his foee 
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looking towards the tail ; his hehnet the back end before, with a bnnch 
of ribbons. In this plight he was led along the bridge, and through 
Bridgend, with a gaj assemblage. 

When the volonteers were paid off, and the arms and stores sent to 
London, the arms of a whole company, amounting to sixty stand, and 
tipwards of forty barrels of gunpowder, were smuggled away, of which 
Government neyer got account. 

On the commencement of hostilities the second time, a corp of yolun- 
teers was again raised, under Colonel Marshall, of young tradesmen, 
who drew pay. They had two drills a week — but they had each 
season fourteen days permanent drill, frequently at Stirling or elsewhere, 
where the officers and many of the men had droll manoeuvres ; but these 
volunteers were superseded by the Local Militia. Perthshire had four 
of these corps. Consisting of 1200 men each, berides a vast number en- 
rolled throughout the county as pikemen, pioneers, and drivers of cattle. 
The corps of the eastern district was commanded by Colonel Hay of 
Seggieden ; the central, by Sir A. Muir Mackenzie ; the Highland dis- 
trict, by Colonel Butter of Fascally ; and the western, by Sir Patrick 
Murray of Ochtertyre. A company of artillery was embodied in Perth, 
under Captain Young of Bellwood, consisting of 80 men, with a comple* 
ment of officers for four guns ; two of these guns were got from Govern- 
ment, and two six pounders were cast at St John's foundry, from a 
number of small guns got at Dunkeld. This company was styled the 
*' Kinnoull Rode Artillery," and frequently " Captain Young's Christian 
Horse," from their dragging the guns. At a dinner given by the captain, 
they were entertained by songs, composed for the occasion by some memr 
bers of the corps. To shew the spirit of the times, the following song 
is given, composed and sung by Lieutenant M'Vicar, to the tune of 
"Johnny Cope:"— 

THB PSRTH VOLUNTBBR8. 

Hey^ Volanteen, are ye waken yet ? 
Ho, jolly lads, are ye ready yet ? 
Are ye op, are ye drest ? — will yoa all do your bei% 
To fight Bonaparte in the morning ? 

Now, brave Volonteers, be it day, be it nigbt, 
When the signal is given that the French are in sight, 
Ton mnst haste with yoar brethren in arms to nnite. 
To fl|^t Bonaparte in the morning. 

Then onr brave Captain Young shall foremost be seen, 
To lead on the oorps and to fight for renown; 
To proteet all that's dear, from the oot to the crown^ 
And we*ll beat Bonaparte in the morning. 
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Wej, Johnny Smith, an ye wnken yet ? 
Ho, Davie Fife^ are ye ready yet ?* 
Tour knapeacki flU-^e your canteeni a gill, 
And well beat Bonaparte io the morniof . 

And ehould the usurper in truth reach our thore. 
We quickly shall march, and our cannon shall roar ; 
And we*ll soon let him see we have grape shot in storr. 
To salute Bonaparte in the' morning. 

Aud when by the fiiTOur of heaven on our arms, 
We hare conquered our fbes» and are freed from alarms,. 
With joy we*ii return to our wires and our bairns, 
When we've beat Bonaparte in the morning. 

Then each jolly lad shall be met by his lass, 
With a smile on her cheek, and a joyful caress ; 
And then shall the corps drink a /nil flowing glass, 
In remembrance of that gtorious morning. 

And now when we've met let us drink to our King, 
May hie life be prolonged, may he happily reign. 
May he always command an artillery train, 

Fit to guard all our rights night and morning. 

Let us drink to his Orace,f the patron of our train. 
And to Fenwick,^ from whom all our knowledge we gain-, 
To hie men who assist and take so much pains 
To instruct us at drill in the momihg. 

This corps was drilled bj the captain of the artillery stationed here; 
and his men, and soon became wonderfully expert in working the gum* 
They made a splendid appearance on general field days, when the differ- 
ent battalions were assembled on permanent duty. One season, the 
E&burgh volunteer artillery, consisting of eight guns, came over 
to join the different corps assembled hei^ ; and these, with the regular 
artillery, and the Kinnoull Rock company nnlted, made a splendid appear- 
ance. 

Besides these different corps, there was a company of sharpshooters 
enrolled under ProYoat Caw ; but as they never made their appearancei 
they were styled *' Captain Caw's Invisible Riflemen." The four battalions 
of local militia, with the regular and supplementary militia, upwards of 
1200 strong, and yeomanry and artillery, formed altogether a very strong 
force. The ballot for the militia came to be a very heavy burden upon 
young men, to which was added a ballot for the army of reserve, which 
made an intolerable burden. Bounties rose amazingly high ; so much 
as L.70 in some instances being paid fw a substitute, and many poor men 

* Two seijeants in the oorps.^f The Duke of Athole. 
t Captain of Artillery in Perth. 
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-were forced to sell the blankets from their beds to pay for protection from 
the ballot. Perth being* found such an excellent military station, it was 
resolved to fit up Gowrie-house as a barracks for foot soldiers, as ,the 
horse barracks only held the same number of men above, as horses 
below. Gowrie-house was taken from the Board of Ordnance, and 
a new roof put upou the building. The different halts were filled 
with beds, and all things put in readiness for the troops, when it was 
discovered that the building was insecure and dangerous. Means 
were found to get it condemned as unsafo ; the commanding officer of. the 
regiment then here declared that he woidd not risk his men in it. But 
the plain truth was, the building had stood for centuries, and would have 
stood for ages to come. The only deficiency that could be found was dn the 
lintel of the main entrance, which was broken at one end, and could have 
been replaced in four hours* time : beside this, there was neither crack 
nor flaw about the whole building ; this fine piece of antiquity was thus 
sacrificed to serve a particular purpose. The whole transaction was one 
of the most shameful ever done in Perth. It had been for many years in 
agitation to build a new Jail and a Ck>unty hall ; and it being considered 
that the ground on which Gowrie-house stood would be the only Qt situ, 
ation for that purpose, terms were entered into for the pvurchase : th0 
result was, that the town of Perth purchased .the ground on which the 
Depot now stands* from the Moncrieff /amily, and gave it to .Government 
for Gowrie-house. We havejiow a paltry thing of a jail, unworthy of 
the County, instead of the old veneratde pile, which formed one of the 
principal ornaments ^f Perth. 

THS DEPOT. 

About the year 1810, it was resolved to build the Depot for Preach 
prisoners. As a numerous ganlson would be required here, the horse 
barracks were fitted up for infantry; the stables were coniterted into 
rooms ; and the whole were filled with double beds, one above the other, 
in a very crowded state— which rendered it unhealthy, and filled the 
place with bugs apd fleas to such an extent that they were iminhabitable. 
The Depot was pushed forward at aft immense expense. Extensive as it 
^.ppears above, there is little less workmanship tmder ground. It was 
commenced in tHe fall of the year, and carried on during a severe 
Finter in spite of every obstacle ; fires were used to thaw the lime, and 
large coverings of stri^w tp preserve the hewn stones from the frost- 
Stone quarries were opened in several quarters, and roads made from 
them at a vast expense : upwards of 1500 hands were employed 
about the work, besides m immense number of horses and oartp. By .the 
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month of Aug^iut next year, a part of the bnildiiig was ready for the re- 
ception of prisoners. The first dhision that arrived, conaistiiig of 400 
men^ were landed from a frigate in the Taj at Dundee, and marched up 
through the Carse. Never was there snch a turn out in Pertli, as there 
was to witness this novel nght. On their way from Dundee, they were 
lodged for the night in the chorch of Inchture. During the night they 
found means to extract the brass nails, and to purloin the green cloth from 
the pulpit and seats, with every other thing they coidd lay their hands on. 
This division were in pretty good condition, and had some women with 
them ; but, in the course of the winter, great numbers arrived aft^r ths 
battle of Salamanca; these were landed in the Frith of Forth, and 
marched through Fife ; the weather was dreadfully wet, and the roads 
bad. The poor creatures, many of them half naked, were in a miserable 
plight ; many of them gave up on the way, and were flung into carts one 
fbove the other ; and when the carts were capable of holding no more, 
others were tied to the back of the carts with ropes, and dragged 
along. The building was calculated to hold 7000, besides an hos- 
pital. One of the wards was allotted to officers who had broke their 
parole. Thb estaMlshment, when full, was a very novel sight. There 
was a governor, with clerks, and a number of turnkeys ; the whole walU 
were planted with lamps, and sentries posted at short distances on the 
tops of stairs, now taken down. From these a view was commanded of 
the areas within. It was apprehended by many, that such an increase to 
the population as seven thousand prisoners, and four regiments, would 
greatly raise the price of provisions, but this apprehension was found 
to be gronndless.* The moment the demand for these articles was 
known, fat catde, grain, and in fact every thing ^required, were 
brought horn a distance, and purchased on moderate terms. Cattle 
heads, feet, and offal, were sold to the poor on very low terms. The 
prisoners were a&owed four hours of a market every day, at which great 
quantities of potatoes, cabbages, and all sorts of vegetables, were taken io 
and sold. In this way a number of poor individuals made a living, hj 
selling small wares. Among other things it may be observed in passing, that 
this was the origin of the potato trade for the Ltondon market* Many 
aeres had been planted in the neighbourhood for the supply of the Depot* 
and when the peace came, they were disappointed of a market by the re- 
lease of the prisoners. Some of the formers thought of tiying the London 
market, with a view of getting quit of them, and found that the advanced 
price there obtained, more than covered the expense of freight. 

To the daily tnarket of the prisoners all were admitted, provided Aey 
earried no eomnhuA artielM. Potatoes, vegetables of all hinds, bread, sosp, 
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'tobaccQ« firewood, &c., were all admitted. Vast moMtadee went dally to 
view the market, and buy from the prisonerB their toys, of which they 
had a great variety — ^many of them made from the bonee of their beef .-» 
They had stands set out all round the railing of the yards, on which thdr 
wares were i^aced, and a great number of purchases was made every day 
by the numerous visitors, for which they pud high prices. The scene 
was cltogether a novel one. Whilst a part of them were busied in selling 
their wares, others were engaged in the purchase of provisions and other 
necessaries ; some of them wq^ traversing the wards, bawling out 
" relie o," which signified boiled potatoes; others were playing on the 
fiddle, flute, and other instruments, for halfpence ; Punch's opera, and 
other puppet shows^ were got up in fine style. Though many of them 
were gaining a little money by theit* iudnst;ry, there was another class 
who gambled away every thing, even the clothes from their bodies ; and 
some ift them were to be seen wandering about with a bit of a blanket 
lound them, without any other covering. Many cut their clothes 
into smaQ stripes, and made them Into shoes for sale 3 but this was one of 
the branches of traffic that was prohibited, and for which the purchaser, 
if detected by the turnkeys when searched, was made liable in a penalty. 
Straw plait, a matmfaeture then in its infancy in the country, was another 
article prohibited. As much as straw plait as made a bonnet was sold 
{4j(r four shillings, and being exeeedingly neat, which pade much inquir- 
ed after. In this trade many one got a bite ; for the straw was all made 
np in parcels, and snmggled into their pockets for fear of detection. The 
following is an instance of the manner in which they practised tlieir de- 
ceptions : An nnsnspecting man having been induced by his wife to pur- 
chase a quantity of straw plait for a bonnet, he attended the market and 
soon found a merchant. He paid the money, but, lest he should be observ- 
jed, he turned about his back to the seller and g^t the thing sHpped into his 
hand, and then into his pocket. Away he went with his parcel, well 
pleased that he had escaped detection. On his way he thought he would 
examine his purchase, when to his astonishment he found, instead of 
fltraw plait, a bundle of shavings very neatly tied up. The man instantiy 
returned and charged the prisoners with tiie deception, and insisted 
on getting back his money ; but the man could not be seen from whom 
tiie purchase was made. Whilst hanging on to catch a glimpse of him, 
he was told 'that if he did not get away they would inform the 
tnrnkey, and get him fined for buying the article. Seeing there was no 
chance of getting amends, he was retiring, when one came forward, and 
said he would find the man and make him take the shavings back, and 
get tiie money. Pret^cfing deep commiseration, he said he had no 
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ohange, bot if he would give him sixteen shillings, he would g^Ye him & 
note, and take his chance of the man. The dope was simple enough 
to give the money and take the note, thinking himself well off to get 
quit of his purchase— but to his mortification he found the note to be a 
well executed forgery on the Perth Bank. Enraged at his own simplicity, 
he again returned in the hope of finding the fellow who deceived him, but 
in vain. He was advised to apply to the go¥emor, who, when any mis- 
behaved, shut up the market of that ward for a certain time, as a punish* 
ment — ^but the dread of being informed on for buying plait prevented him, 
and he lost both money and straw. When this establishment was AiU, 
and the four regiments in the garrison, a laige sum of money waa put 
into circulation, — not less than L.400 a day. Great expense had been 
incurred to get a supply of water for the place : pipes were laid through 
llagdalene farm, and the hill above, and the water collected into a reser- 
voir, and thence conducted into a cistern within the buildings ; but the 
supi^y beuig found inadequate to the demand, pipes were laid across the 
Cow Inch to the Tay, and an engine erected on the lade which raised the 
water into the Depot. 

After the prisoners went away, it was intended to have a general mili- 
tary store here. The whole prison was filled vdth clothing and various ar- 
ticles for the army. A great number of women and boys were employed 
in brushing and cleaning them. To such an extent were they employed, 
that the value of the articles would soon have been paid for by their 
keeping. This scheme was therefore given up, and the stores sent back 
to London. 

The prison has since been either empty, or let for granaries, for which 
it is admirably adapted ; but it might be far better occupied as a national 
bridewell — where convicted felons, instead of being sent out of the coun- 
try at so great an expence, could be employed in labour to maintain 
themselves. The governor, clerks, and turnkeys were all discharged 
after the peace, and a new governor, at a small salary, and three keepers, 
were appointed ; two of these men have since been discharged — and the 
present establishment consists of the governor and one man. In such a 
place as this, prisoners could be properly classified ; the males kept from 
the females ; and the old hardened offender separated from the young in 
crime. Here they might be employed, with men of respectable character 
distributed amongst them, to take charge and work along with them. 
This would have a better effect than a hundred task masters with the 
whip over them. Besides, supported by their labour, they might be in- 
structed, and come out at the expiry of their terms with a small sum to set 
them a going again in the world, better men than when they went in. 
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PBBTB flHBBIFF COVET. 

"Since about the middle of the last centary, the office of sheriff-substi- 
tute has been filled by men of great ability. First in order is Mr 
Mercer, who built PotterhlU ; bis successors were, Mr Richardson, Bfr 
Duncan, Mr Chalmers, Mr Husband, and, at present, Mr Barclay. — 
These g^nOemen were deservedly respected, both in pmate, and in their 
official capacity. Mr Richardson was for some years blind, which unfitted 
him for business. Mr Chalmers, too, was long incapadtaited by bodily in- 
firmity. The late Mr Husband sat on the bench for a long period ; and 
to his honour, extremely few of his decisions were reversed by the su- 
perior courts— a strong proof of the correctness of his judgment. Mr 
Barclay, the present sheriff substitute, has exhibited proofs of ability, 
which will bear comparison with any of bis predeoessors. From the 
year 1770 to 1780, there were just «ight gentlemen practising before 
the Perth bar ; viz. Messrs John Rutherford ; James Ross, procurator 
fiscal for the county; Andrew Davidson ; David Mack : William SmaU; 
Peter Duncan, j^un. ; James Miller, the city fiscal, and his brother John. 
Mr Patrick Miller, the father of the two last-named gentiemen, held the 
office of town clerk for many years, and was highly respected. Nor 
must we forget to mention our late worthy sheriff-clerk, Mr James Patton, 
who for a long period filled ihat office, and was highly esteemed by afi 
classes of the community, not only as a public man, but as a private in- 
dividual of the most amiable disposition. We need only refer to the 
marble tablet in the sheriff court room, for a confirmation of what is here 
stated. He has been sneeeeded by Ins son, Mr J. M. Patton, who is also 
held in general esteem. 

Previous to the institution Of the small Debt Court 1)^ore the Justices 
•of the Peace, an immense number of smaU cases and petty quarrelfl 
wore brought before the Sheriff and Burgh Courts, in which men of 
1>U8iness were employed, which now come before the Police Court. 
When the Justices took up these cases, hearing the parties personally, 
the Procurators suffered severely ; and more so since this business has 
been transferred to the Sheriff Court Yet, in spite of all these dis- 
•couragements, the facul^ have greatiy increased. At present, instead of 
'eight practitioners for the town,^ there are upwards of fifty ; and aboye 
twenty more for the country districts. 

The shire has not been less fortunate in its sheriff-deputes. Towards 
4he close of the last century, Lord Swinton^ Lord Dunsinane, Lord 
Naime, and Lord Methven, were all on the bench at the same time, 
^ho from being sheriff deputes of the county of Perth, had been re- 
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moved to the Justiciary bandli. Lord Alva* in Ibe Coart of Seidon ; 
the Lord Advoeate, Campbell of Clathie, who afterwarda wag appolnlsd 
Lord Chief Regiatrar, under the name of Sir John Colquhoun of KH- 
lermont; and Lord Medwyn« at present one of the Lords of Justiciary, 
were also connected with the Perth Court. 

However much we may boast of the respectability of sheriifs and 
sheriir.clerks« we can say but little for the sheriff officers. Until of late 
years, their limited incomes and dissipated habits rendered their office 
more disreputable than it might otherwise have been. 

Upon the death of Mr James Reas. procurator fiscal* he was suc- 
ceeded in that office by his son William, an active young man, who was 
universally esteemed. Unfortunately, he fell into a rapid consump- 
tion* which carried him off in a few months. To Bfr Ross succeeded the 
late Mr John Rutherford, who was esteemed one of the first orators 
at the bar. For some years he filled the office with great credit to him- 
self and satisfaction to the public. His sudden death was much regretted 
by his numerous friends and acquaintances. To him succeeded Mr 
Thomas Duncan* the present talented procurator fiscal. He has wrought 
a wonderful improvement in the condition of his officers. 

The procurators, both in town and county* are now formed into a kind 
of corporati<m* with president* treasurer* and secretary. They have 
a considerable and rapidly extending library, consisting chiefly of books 
on law. Their affiee-bearers are chosen annually ; after which the mem- 
bers dine together. 

Perth being the seat of the Circuit Court for the three counties* the 
prisoners are all -brought bere for trial. Formerly tlie punishments to 
which they were sentenced were also inflicted here. Perth waa at that 
time very frequently the acene of whippinga and exeontiona ; but of late 
yeara the. ciiminala have been sent to their reapective countiea, which has 
rendered such punisbmenta rare in Perth. 

THE riLLORT. 

Amongst the corporeal punisbmenta formerly in uae, the pillory 
waa frequently reaorted to. This machine waa erected near the foot of 
the High-atreet* the pillar being fixed in a atone in the centre of the atreet* 
and aurrounded by a fiight of atepa. On the top of these atepa atood 
tiie culprit, with hia anna fettered with ropea, from which bung a halter, 
by which the hangman led him. An iron hoop, which waa fixed on the 
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top of the pillar, was then fotened round his neck, and there he stood 
for an hour bare-headed, with a label on his breast in large characters, 
stating the crime he was conTicted of. On some occasions men and wo- 
men were exhibited tied np together, to the gaze of the public ; and if 
it was the popular opinion that they merited the punishment, by anything 
cruel or singular in the crime, they were sure to receive a most severe 
punishment ; every kind of missile— rotten eggs, dead cats, &c., being 
thrown at them. On one occasion, Sandy Dowie, the hangman, after 
tying up his own daughter on the pillory, turned round to the multitude 
and told them she was a base b — ^h ; that he was clean aftonted with her ! 
The pillory has not been resorted to for nearly fifty years ; and is now 
generally obsolete as a punishment in Scotland. 

PUBLIC WHIPPING. 

Whipping through the streets was a punishment very frequently in* 
flicted by order of the supreme court ; and also by order of the sheriiF 
and magistrates. When it occurred in the case of a female, it 
was truly disgusting to see her led through the streets bare-headed, and 
her back bared to the lash, which was applied at every place where the 
town drummer stopped to cry bis advertisements. They usually went by 
the Watergate, up South-street, through the Meal-vennel, and down the 
High-street. On some occasions there were dreadful riots at public 
whippings, in which broken heads were the consequence, often followed 
by trials for mobbing, and severe punidhment. Between the year 1780 
and 1784, two instances of this kind occurred, which created a great 
sensation at the time. The first was the case of three men and two wo- 
men, who were tried before the circuit for being engaged in a meal mob 
at Kirriemuir, who were sentenced to be publicly whipped; but the 
pop^ilace, being dreadfully enraged at such a sentence, openly avowed 
their intention to rescue them. The Sd dragoons, then in Perth, were 
ordered under arms on the South Inch, where their stables then were — 
and a troop was brought to the jail door to escort the magistrates and 
criminals. An immense multitude assembled the moment the cidprits 
were brought out, and a tremendous assault with stones was made on the 

dragoons— but, in spite of every opposition, the cavalcade advanced 

At the end of the Watergate, the attack was renewed. Still, although 
the horses became restive from the shower of stones, the men kept their 
temper wonderfully. Through the Watergate the opposition was not so 
great, from want of room — but by the time they arrived at the south end, 
the multitude was immense, and the street completely wedged in. Here 
again the dragoons had to force their way through an immense shower of 

V 
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stones ; and up South-street a seijeant and two men, acting as rear g^uard, 
were verj roughly handled. Through the Meal-vennel there was no 
room* to act, but at the High-streei a desperate effort was made by the 
mob ; and durmg their progress down the street, the rear guard was 
partly beaten off. The whole troop were forced to wheel about and 
charge up the street, when a scene commenced that beggars descrip- 
tion. The poor criminals, with the hangman, were left wallowing in the 
mud, and the troop galloped up at full speed, smashing away from right 
to left. Those who could find shelter in shops and closes were fortunate; 
numbers were trampled down by the horses ; but, what was singular, 
not an individual was cut. Several of the rioters were apprehended and 
committed to prison. 

In the other case, a man and a woman who kept a house of bad fame 
in Dunfermline, were tried for tilie murder of some person in their house ; 
when the jury, instead of a verdict for murder, brought in one for cul- 
pable homicide; and the sentence was, that they should be publicly 
whipped and banished. The public, conceiving that they ought to have 
been hanged, showed strong symptoms of discontent. A guard of 100 
burgesses was smnmoned to attend the execution of the sentence. They 
were rudely treated by the mob ; but succeeded in repel£ng the assault 
aimed against the prisoners. 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 

Amongst the capital punishments which have been inflicted since the 
year 1745, some of them have been attended by circumstances which 
render them worthy of notice. A drummer belonging to a regiment 
lying in Perth, had been in a public house in Scone, where several partisans 
of the Pretender were among the company. In the course of drinking, 
the health of the Prince had been proposed, when, unfortunately for the 
drummer, he was prevailed on to join in the toast. The mistress of the 
house having given information against him, he was tried by a court-mar- 
tial, found guilty, and sentenced to be shot. He was led to the top of 
the North Inch, where he was shot, and buried near the spot. A stone 
was placed on the grave, with a drum -boy beating his drum carved on it ; 
which remained till the year 1793. The boy's mother went with her son's 
bloody shirt to Scone, and smote the door posts of the house with it, 
imprecating divine vengeance on their heads. It has since been remarked, 
that the family, who were then numerous and affluent, have dwindled 
away, and fallen into poor circumstances. 

When the place where the fire-engines were kept, in the north aisle of 
the Middle Church, was cleaned out, there was found amongst the lum- 
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ber a large heayy gibbet. The history of the ezecation on this gibbet 
is rather remarkable, as being the last which took place without a re- 
gular indictment. The house on the south end of the Kirkgate, still 
known by the name of the Cross-keys, was at that time very much re- 
sorted to by the best company. A dancing-master who lodged there, 

and taught his dasses in the large haU, had a ball one evening 

An officer of a regiment then in tewn lodged in -the same house, and, on 
the night of the ball, he, with some others who bad been drinking to- 
gether, forced their way into the room, and began to use freedoms with 
some of the girls, which the master interfered to check. Not paying 

attention to this, he was ordered to the door, and actually put out 

Nothing occurred that night ; but next morning, wfaOe the dancing-master 
was washing himself at a pump-weU in the close, the officer came behind 
him and run him through the body with his sword. The alarm was in- 
stantly given, and the neighbours who collected together, filled with 
rage at the bloody deed, seized the officer and dragged him before the 
court which happened to be sitting in town at the time. He was in- 
stantly convicted, and hung upon this gibbet at the cross, within six 
hours after the murder was perpetrated. The sword with which the 
deed was committed is still in the family of the then town clerk. 

The common place of execution was in the Burgh Muir, where there 
was a permanent gallows. After the rebellion, two young men were 
sentenced to death, who belonged to respectable families. Their 
offence had been of a political nature, and great interest was made for 
them, but in vain. On their way to the place of execution, the hangman 
was seized with sudden illness, and, having called for a drink at Welshill, 
his body swelled rapidly, and, before he readied the place of execution, 
he died in great agony. It was thought nobody would be got to do the 
business before the hour limited by the sentence had expired, and that 
the lives of the condemned would thus be saved ; but an express being 
sent into town to endeavour to find another executioner, the office was 
accepted by a man in the jaH who had been committed for a capital 
offence, on the assurance that his- own liberty would be granted. He 
was brought forward with all speed, and the young men suffered. It was 
discovered that the hangman had got poison, supposed to have been given 
him by the friends of the culprits, to prevent the execution. The 
poor wretch who accepted the job was disappointed ; for it was adjudged 
that the magistrate had no right to offer the terms which induced him to 
to act as hangman. 

The next that followed worthy of notice was the celebrated Serjeant 
More, the Highland robber. This man had long been the terror of the 
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oontry ; besides robbing indinduals when he found an opportunity, with 
liis band he levied UAekniail over the countiy. In the midst of all hb 
depredations, he did many generous actions. On one occasion, a young 
officer belong to the King's army, on his way with money to pay tb« 
troops, having lost his road, fell in with Seijeant More, who led him to 
his cave, gave his horse room and provender ; and a good supper and a 
bed of clean heather was provided for himself. During the evening 
many of the gang arrived at the cave, and the night was spent with great 
8^, Qver a good supper and plenty of whisky, which was served 
out in wooden caps. On retiring to rest, the Serjeant requested his guest 
to entrust his valise to him — ^pledging himself for its safety. In the 
morning, a hearty breakfast was set before him ; and afterwards his 
hone was brought forth, and his valise, with its contents, delivered to 
liim. Being mounted, the Seijeant conveyed him a considerable distance ; 
and, at parting, told him who he was, and hoped he would not betray 
him ; adding, if ever he heard of Serjeant More coming to an untimely 
end, he would say that he had found him capable of doing a generous 
action. More, with his gang, was at Crieff market, when a dealer from 
Perth purchased a lot of cattle. Finding that More and his gang were in 
the market, the deakr; becoming alarmed lest he should not get the 
cattle home in safety, sought out the Serjeant and had a glass with lum. 
They soon became the best of fellows ; and a party of the gang were or- 
dered to escort the drove some miles on the way. This cattle dealer 
kept the public house now in ruins opposite the end of Paul -street, where 
he sometimes killed a fat beast and sold it ; after this event the supply of 
beef was large and steady ; but although the carcase appeared in the 
morning, there never was either hide or horn seen ; and the impression 
was that Seijeant More*s black nwdl were brought there and sold. More 
was at Jeng^ apprehended, and sentenced to be hanged, and hia body 
hxmg in chains. 

On tiie same gibbet, M*Bwan was hong in phains for murder. The 
discovery of this horrid deed was very aingular. The parties resided 
near Mutlul. A young woman whom M'Ewan Ivad seduced, having become 
pr^;nant, he trysted her to meet him at a certain hour in a neighbouring 
wood. At the time appointed she went with a boy led in her hand : the 
villain was there waiting-..and had a grave ready dug. In cold blood 
he murdered the unsuspecting young woman, and the boy she had along 
with her, and flung the bodies into one grave. The young woman was 
Immediately missed, but no trace of her could be found. During the 
harvest, some shearers in the vicinity of the wood, whilst seated at dinner, 
were horrified at their master^s dog comii^ among .them bearii^ the aim 
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of a child in his mouth. Suspicion as to the victims immediately flashed 
upon them, hut where to find the bodies was the question. By the advice 
of the clergyman, the dog was tied up for twenty -four hours, and then 
let loose and watched, when, as was expected, he ran straight to the 
grave, where the bodies were deposited. M*£wan was apprehended, 
tried, and condemned to have his right hand cut off at the place of execu- 
tion, and, after being hanged, his body to be hung in chains, and the 
hand stuck on the top of the gibbet. When M*£wan was thrown off, 
the rope broke, and he alis^hted on hb feet : he cried out that his life was 
saved ; but the youngest Bailie (who always took charge of the punish- 
ments) replied "not if another rope can be found in Perth." A second 
cord was speedily adjusted, when he was again thrown off. Amongst 
the multitude assembled to witness the execution^ was a tradesman's wife, 
in a state of pregnancy, who, in due time, was delivered of a stout 
healthy boy ; but, singular as it may appear, he wanted the hand just by 
the same place where the murderer's hand had been amputated. The 
)>oy was bred a teacher, and for a long period acted as parish school- 
master in the neighbourhood. He died a few years ago« 

On another gibbet were hung the bodies of two soldiers. Chapel and 
Campbell, for the murder of a farmer. They had observed him getting 
a sum of money in the market, and watched him through the day. On 
his way home in the evening they attacked him in the South Inch. Ooe 
of them sprung on the horse behind him and held his arms, wtdie the 
other stabbed him to the heart with his bayonet — ^which, in the hurry to 
be off, they left behind ; and proved the means of their detection. A£ter 
all, they missed the money they expected, and found only tvopenM- 
half-penny on the farmer. It is remarkable that the regiment to 
which Chapel and Campbell belonged, was the same to which the officer 
.was attached who stabbed the dancing-master. Also, that during the 
third time this regiment lay in Perth, some years afterwards, tiie Master 
of the band was executed for robbing the commanding officer's desk of a 
sum of money, in Samuel Simpson's lodging^; and that this Samuel 
Simpson had to leave the town for a systematic course of plunder which 
he had carried on against his neighbour. 

One poor creature was driven to the place of execution, who^ on tha 
fatal morning, had found means to cut his throat ; before life had become 
extinct he was discovered, and the wound sewed up. When the time 
arrived he was carried out of the jail, and laid on tho scaffold on a truss 
of straw, and drawn to the gallows. By the time he arrived at the place 
of execution, he was able to sit up and speak a little to those near him. 
He was, however, shoved off with very little difficulty. The ancient 
practice was by means of a treble ladder which was set up against the 
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gallows ; the criminal mounted on one side and the executioner 
tiie other, and when the fatal signal was given, the hangman pushed the 
culprit off the ladder. It was afterwards the custom, as an improvement, 
to drive the cart from under the criminal, and let them swing. One poor 
creature, who could speak little English, was condemned for stealing cat- 
tle, which, he asserted, he had been hired by a stranger to drive along 
the road. The cattle were however found in his custody, and not bdng 
able to give any account of them, he was found guilty, and sentenced to 
be hanged. The day of his execution proved very cold and stormy ; the 
culprit was dressed in the county criminal uniform, a white linen jacket, 
and white trousers. He complained that " She was vera cold ; Oh ! she 
was vera cold.*' The prisoner then called out if Donald M*Glashan was in 
the crowd. Donald made answer that he was there. This person had 
come with a cart to convey the body of the prisoner home to his friends in 
the Highlands. The criminal told Donald to drive the cart vrith his body 
as hard as he could until he came to the Bridge of Buchanty, and there 
he would get a bottle of whisky. A party having formed to carry off 
the body on the road, Donald foimd good reason to drive hard. — 
Some of the assaulting party found means to get one of the wheels 
taken firom off the cart ; but one of the friends took hold of the axle-tree, 
and kept up that side while running, until the hostile party were com- 
I^etely beaten off. 

The last criminal who suffered on the Moor was a fine looking young 
woman for stealing clothes from a washing house, about the year 1776 — 
the only instance of the execution of a female that had occurred in the 
county for a long period before ; neither has there been one since. 

The day of an execution was at that time the occasion of extreme ex- 
eitement and bustle in the town. So early as ten o'clock the dead drum 
was beat through the street, again in a short time, and at twelve for the 
third time, which set all the town in motion. There w;as a guard of an 
hundred burghers, vrith a captain and two fieutenants called out, 
who made but a very motley appearance; some being armed with 
flowling pieces, some with rusty broad swords, and many with pikes. 
A lofty scaffold was erected on a cart, with a seat on the top of it for the 
criminal. The cart was drawn by two horses, and the carters claimed 
as many new ropes as they could stow away about the horses. They 
were to be seen literally covered with ropes. An inmiense multitude 
joined in the procession, the muffled drum beating all the while. When 
the body was to be hung in chains, a revolting operation took place on 
ttie spot. The corpse being cut down it was laid on the scaffold, and 
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the hangman proceeded to rip it up, and take out the bowels in presence 
of the multitude, which were buried at the foot of the gibbet. After the 
scene was over, the carters who owned the horses took themselves out 
of the way as quickly as possible, leaving the hangman to bring 
the horses into town. This was the time for commencing a row. Stones 
and sticks, and every thing that came in the way, were pelted at him. — 
The return presented a very odd scene : the stones flying from all direc- 
tions ; the hangman whipping away at the horses ; the guard running 
brandishing their weapons ; the roaring of the mob, and the appearance of 
bloody wounds on many of the guard, formed a strange contrast to the 
solemn march to the place of execution. The guard were paid with a six- 
pence each, then the daily pay of tiie army. The Magistrates concluded 
the day with a hearty dinner, and the town-sexjeants got five shillings 
each, and the hangman a guinea as his perquisite. At thai time, besides 
his wages, he had the largest piece of coal from every vessel that came 
to the shore, a fish from every boat, and one from every creel ; but this 
was done away with, and a fixed salary given him. Of late years 
Perth has dispensed with this functionary. Formerly this oflScial 
made his appearance in the Court behind the bar at the trials, and when 
any one was condemned, he laid his hand on the prisoner's head three' 
times, each time calling out, " Dead 1 dead ! dead I by the law you are 
dead !** Hence the origin of the word doomster, or demster, as He was 
called." 

The place of execution was changed to the foot of the High-street, 
where a door was broke out from the Sheriff Court-room, and a scaffold 
erected on the street, with a drop beneath a beam set out through the 
wall. 

Among the culprits who suffered here, was the noted Charlie Graham. 
Charlie belonged to a gang of tinkers, who had for a long time travelled 
through the country, whose head quarters were at Lochgelly, in Fife. 
They were to be found at all markets, selling their horn spoons, which 
was their ostensible occupation. But there was a great deal of business 
done in the pick-pocket line, and other branches of the thieving art. 
About Charlie there was some remarkable traits of generosity. In the 
midst of all the crimes he committed, he was never known to hurt a poor 
man, but often out of his plunder helped those in a strait. His father was 
in the same line, and was long at the head of the gang; but being after- 
wards imprisoned for theft, housebreaking, &c., he was banished the 
county, banished Scotiand, and publicly whipped. On one occasion he 
was banished, with certification that if he returned, he was to be publicly 
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whipped the first market day, and thereafter to be banished. Old Charlie 
was not long away when he returned, and was apprehended and conveyed 
to Perth jail. A vacancy having occured in the office of executioner, 
the first market day was allowed to pass without inflioting the sentence, 
upon which Charlie entered a protest, and was liberated. In various 
ways he eluded justice, sometimes by breaking the prison, and sometimes 
for want of evidence. The last time he was brought in, he was met by 
an old acquaintance, who asked, " What b the matter now ?*' to which 
Charlie replied, " O ! just the auld thing, and nae proof ;" — which say- 
ing has since become a common proverb. But this time they did 
find proof; and he was again publicly whipped, and sent out of the coun- 
try. One of his daughters, Meg Graham, who had been bred from her 
infancy in the same line, was every now and then apprehended for some 
petty theft. Indeed, she was so often in the jail, that she got twenty- 
eight dinners from old John Rutherford the writer, who gave the prison- 
ers in the jail a dinner every Christmas. Meg in her young days was 
reckoned one of the first beauties of the time ; but she was a wild one. 
She had been whipped and pilloried, but still the root of the matter re- 
mained. Young Charlie was a man of uncommon strength and size, 
being about six feet high, and stout in proportion. His wrbt was as 
thick as that of two ordinary men ; he had long been the terror of the 
country, and attended all markets, at the head of his gang, where they 
w«re sure to kick up a row among themselves. Two of their women 
would commence a battle-royal in the midst of the throng, scratch and 
tear one another's caps, until a mob was assembled, when the rest were 
very busy in picking pockets. In this way they were frequently very 
successful. At a market to the west of Crieff, a farmer got his pocket- 
book taken from him : it being ascertained that Charlie Graham and 
his gang were in the marke^^who were well known to several of the 
respectable farmers, who frequentiy lodged them on their way through 
the country — it was proposed to get Charlie and give him a glass, 
and tell him the story. Charlie accepted the invitation ; and, during the 
circulation of the glass, one of the company introduced the subject, 
lamenting the poor man's loss in such a feeling way, that the right 
chord was struck, and Charlie's generosity roused. An appeal was made 
to him to lend the poor man such a sum, as his credit was at 
stake. Charlie said they had done nothing that day, but if anything 
cast up, he would see what could be done. During this conversation 
another company came into the room ; amongst whom was a man with a 
greatcoat, a Highland bonnet, and a large drover whip. After being seat- 
ed this personage was recog^nisedas belonging to the gang, and they were 
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invited to drink with thetai, wbfbt the story of tfae robbery was repeated. 
On this Charlie asked his friend if he could fend him forty pounds to give 
the poor man, and he wonld repay him in a few days. The man replied 
that be had forty pounds which he was going to pay away ; but if it was 
to fsyout a friend, he would put otf his business and help him i when, to 
their astonishment, the identical notes which the man had lost were tossed 
to him ; and Charlie said that that would reJieyff him in the mean time, 
and he could repay him when convenient. It was evident that Charlie 
smelt a rat, and took this method to get ofT honourably. Of Course the 
forty pounds were never sought after. 

Charfie was one day lodged with a poor widow, who had a few acres 
of g^und, and kept a public house. She complained to him that she 
was unable to raise her rent ; that the factor was coming that night for 
payment, and*that she was considerably deficient. Charlie gave her what 
made it up, and in the evening went out of the way, after learning at 
what time the factor vrould be there. The factor came, received pay-' 
ment,^ and returned home; but on the way was met by Charlie, who eased 
him of his cash, and returned the rent to the poor widow. The Rev. 
Mr Graham of Fossoway came one day to Perth, to discount some biSs 
in the Bank of Scothind ; having got his UQs cashed, his spirits rose 
to blood heat ; and a hearty glass was given to two friends, until the 
parson got a little muddy. His friends, loath to leare him in that state, 
hiied a horse eacfa» to convey him home. It was dark and late when they 
set ont» and by the tkne they reached Damhead, where they put up their 
liorses, it was morning. The house was re-building at the time ; and 
the family living in the bam, when the parson and his friends were intro- 
duced. Here (hef found Charlie and some of his friends over a bowl, of 
which the minister was cordially invited to partake. His companions 
also joined, and kept it up with great glee for some time— the minis- 
ter singing his song, and Charlie getting very big. One of the friends, 
knowing how filer land lay, was very amdous to be off, for fear ^ the 
minister's money, and ordered out the horses; but to tUs Charlie 
would by no means consent. This alarmed the friends still more ; as for 
tiie minister, he was now beyond all fear: however, in a short time a 
number of men came in and called for drink ; and then Charlie, after the 
glass had gone round, said he thought it was time for the minister to get 
home, and went out to see them on their horses ; when he told them he 
had detained them till the return of these men, who, if they had met them, 
might have proved dangerous n^hbours ; but now they could go home 
in safety. He was one day on his way to Auchterarder market, when 
he met a farmer going (h>m'home, in whose ban he had frequently 
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lodged, when Charlie told him he was to lodge with him that nigfat. 
The farmer said ho could net take strangers into his bam in its pre* 
sent state, as his summer's cheese, and many other thmgs, were lodged 
there. " D^n your cheese," replied Charlie^ <* do you think, old boy, 
I would lay down my honesty for your trash of cheese.*' They parted, 
and Charlie got possession from the gudewife for himself, as there were 
no others with him. The farmer came home late, and knew not that 
Charlie was there. In the monung when he went 'into the barn, he was 
astonished to find it all in an uproar. Upwards of twenty individuals, 
men, women, and children, were lying among the straw. The wife was 
called upon to see what state the bam was in; and the old man, in 
no very Lolt voice, rattled at her for admitting such a band* She 
replied, she would send them away quietly : and this she did by giving 
them as much brose and milk as they could take. On their departure, 
Charlie told him he was a d^^ old crab, and that his wife was worth a 
hundred of him. However he kept his word as to the cheese, and nothing 
was touched. In the market next day, a good deal of business was done 
in his way ; several pockets were picked, and a number of petty thefts 
committed. Charlie being in the habit of dealing with a respectable mer- 
chant for bora spoons, he was one day in the shop getting payment for 
a parcel : the money was counted down, but during the time his wife 
was taking it up, the merchant turned to speak to some one in the shop ; 
the wife on taking up the money said she wanted five shillings ; the mer- 
chant said he was positive he laid down the whole. She still insisted that 
she wanted five shillings, and the merchant was determined to resist ; on 
which Charlie interfered saying " Come, come, ye limmer, down with 
the money ; none of your tricks here.** At one time he took it into his 
head to enlist for a regiment in India, with a party here ; he did very 
well until they were ordered to join the regiment. All the recruits 
being assembled but Charlie, he at last was found drinking in a public 
house, but would not stir a foot. The officer was got, and tho party at- 
tempted, after fair means had failed, to take him by force. They only 
got him the length of the street, when he drew a short bludgeon from an 
inside pocket, and laid about him from right to left, in such a way that 
the whole were soon sprawling on the street, and he escaped. The officer, 
seeing what kind of a character he was, desired the seijeant not to look 
after him, as he would have nothiug to do with him. At all the fairs, he 
was present with his gang : if any row commenced he was sure to take 
a lead — and whichever party he joined were generally left masters of the 
field. One Midsummer market here, a dreadfid row got up between the 
weavers and the farmer lads, hundreds of whom attended the market at 
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that time. Ckarlie and hb friends joined the weavers ; the streets were 
soon in a perfect uproar ; the chapmen's stands were upset, and them- 
selves tumbled in the midst of their goods ; sweeties and gingerbread 
were scattered in all directions by the pressure of the contending parties ; 
and broken heads and faces were to be seen in abundance. The whole 
fair was thrown into a dreadful state of confusion, until a party of 
military were brought out, who at length succeeded in restoring order ; — 
but Charlie and his friends were not to be found. Many individuals lost 
their hats, &c., and got bruised bones and torn coats ; it was also discovered 
that many pockets had been picked during the affray. Charlie had often 

been convicted of theft, imprisoned, and banished the county 

He not ui]freqttently made his escape by breaking out of prison ; 
but was at length apprehended for horse stealing ; and, during his 
confinement, was put in irons, in one of the strong cages in the old jail. 
During his imprisonment he was 'very cheerful, often declaring they could 
have no proof against him — ^but a short time convinced him of his folly. 
He was tried, found guilty, and sentenced to be hanged. When brought 
out to execution, he was attended to the scaffold by four artillerymen, for 
fear of resistance. He recognized many of his old acquaintances in the 
multitude — ^particularly the merchant with whom he dealt in spoons, and 
gave him a bow and a wave of hi^ hand. When the fatal hour approach- 
ed, he appeared quite subdued, and submitted to his fj^te with calm re- 
dgnation. After his body was cut down, it was conveyed to the grave 
by an immense multitude ; the coffin was opened and filled with quick- 
lime, to render it useless for the surgeon. Charlie's death was a severe 
loss to the gang; immediately after this Charlie Brown, his bro- 
tber-in-law, became leader. This fellow* although not so large a 
man, was stout, ^rm built, of great activity, and, like Charlie, had been 
frequently in the hands of the law, and made shift to get clear, until at 
last the fiscal was determined to have him. It being ascertained that he 
was in the neighbourhood, a party of light dragoons, was sent out with the 
officers, who traced him to Auchtei^aven. When he saw the party he 
set off through the fields, until fairly run down, by two st. the horsemen* 
and brought to Perth. This desperate character h^d on him about 
eighty guineas ; he was charged with several crimes, coiiyict^d, and sent 
to Botany..bay for life. After this the gang, who had^or along period 
invested the country, dispersed, and was seldom heard of. 

Some years before Graham suffered, a man of the name of Marshall, 
from Auchtermuchty, was convicted of poisoning hb wife. He had 
formed an intimacy with a woman in Perth, imd adopted this method to get 
rid of his wife. About the time of her death, some suspicions had been 
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ADtertaloed of foul play, bu^ it lay over until the body was ten weeks ^ 
tli0 grave, wben aeyeral circumstaneee occurred which conviaoed the 
pablio that all had not been right. The body was r^ued* and the ptonuch 
examined, in which arsenic waa found in canaiderable quantity. The 
endenoe was so dear and oondusiTe, that the jury unanimously found 
him guilty ; 'alter Marshall was condemned, he acknoiifledged his gsilt 
it was a Uttle singular that |^ord Dunvnane passed the sentence ; aud ih^t 
Katharine Naime, his lordsHp's sister, had been couTicted of a simiUr 
iorime, but had evaded the law by getting out of prison by a trick. Itwu 
4>bserved thiit the passing of this sentono^ was extremely painful to hiiQ. 

Two Irishmen werp also condemned for highway robb^y : one ai 
them sufBered on the day appointed, the other was respited for a fortaight 
The first behaved ^ become his situation ; the other, when brought out, 
behaved in every respect like a play-actor. He refused the service of 
a cleigyman ; gave out a psalm and sung it himself, none of the assem^ 
blage joining him, so struck were they at suoh conduct. He then prayed 
kneeling ; but such a prayer was never heard before : he thanked God 
he was going to a country where there was no rascally judges who 
would condemn a man for his country. Indeed, the whole he uttered 
was little other ihan blasphemy. He then made ^ spring up on the dnp, 
threw off his neckcloth and shoes, and put the halter over his head, tdliog 
the populace, in a jocular way, he would shew them the Irish way of 
dying; and then, before the executioner was aware, flung himself off from 
jthe drop. The whole scene appeared so strange^ that little sympathy 
was felt for him. 

About the same period an exciseman from Comrie was ponvicted of mur- 
der. He had quarrelled with a baker there, about a bird cage which the 
baker had lent him. At the time, the baker was sitting before his door, 
with a child on Ids knes, when the exciseman lifted a large oak kaber 
firom a load of peeled wood, and beat out the man's brains with it. The 
jury brought in a verdict finding him guilty, at four o'dock in the after- 
noon. In thn interval one of the excisemen in Perth remarked, that 
Bomeof the jurymuen appeared very young: an enquiry was set on foot 
Instantly ; and the result was that two from Montrose were t)dow twenty- 
> Aree years, and one from Perth was only nineteen. Haggart of Caimmoir, 
the counsd for the pand, craved an arrest of judgment, on the ground 
thai, by the law of Scotland, no man can serve on a jury until 
he be twenty-five years oi age. The court did not sustain the objection, 
bnt as the case was singular, remitted ihe whole to the High Court of 
Justiciary, who sustained the olgection ; and also fpund they codd not 
tijF Sim again for t|iQ same crime. He was, therefore, liberated 



^ eonditioa of banidiing bimaelf from SooUand for Jilb. floiiie 
yean afterwardb ha was in Perth as a reeniituoig aesjaaai. 

At that aame eirouit, a atraa^^ charactar fraa triad befone tha 
«ourt for theft. When brought in he had a pieoe of bvMMi in hia hand ; 
his eyes were rolling in a stnuage maimer, and his anna shaking aa if ha 
had the palsy. When put to lihe bar he flung lisees of bread to the 
judges, telling them it would keep the witehesfrom theoL The eoort 
sat some time mute, beholding him, and then dismissed him simplieiter 
from the bar. The very next eirout he was brought forward, charged 
with four separate acts of catlile stealing. His oounsd pled insanity, and 
that be was not a fit olyect to go to trial. Ajnry was impanelled to try the 
issue, and many witnesses were examined : among the rest, the jailor. 
ile had at dilbrent tines been. 180 days under his charge. Among the 
jfirst questions put to him waa*<«>What did he know of the panel at the bar? 
He replied that he knew many things of him ; amengst others, that he 
l^nllied his judg^ and got dear off ! ** What do you say, sir P' igdaimed 
Hbe judge (Braxfield)> ** do yea recollect yon are on oath ?' ** I do, my 
lord; and I repeat it on oath, that he 'bullied his judges and got dear V " 
'' How do you qome to that conclusion V* ** On Taiious grounds : among 
others* he came into my ho^ise after he got out, and, over iulf a mntehkin, 
boasted that he had played his part so wdl." At length, after much 
.eroM examination, he was asked to give his opinion of the prisoner, when 
he said *' My lord, I think he's just one that we say wants a east, bnt 
more rogue than fooL** He was then fbnnd fit to go trial, and proved 
guilty ; but in passing senteoee, ihe court restricted the punishment to 
transportation* on account that, though he was not insane, still they oon« 
siderad there was something silly about him. A short time after he was 
sentenced, he found means to cut through the ban, and get into the lobby 
of the laigh iron houae ; and was found behind the outer door, with an 
iron bar in his hand, with which he intended to knock down the jailor.-* 
He was secured at that time ; but afterwards made his escape. 

About the year 1796, a man of the name of M*Craw, a weaver, was 
hung for the murder of his wife. The cause of quarrd was her taking 
an ounce of tea in a shop on oredit^^or the pi^yment of which the mer- 
chant had craved him. M*Craw went home, and butchersd his wife in a 
cruel manner. 

The only native ol Perth who suffered capital punishment here, at 
least for the last centuiy, was John l4ug. He was executed in company 
with one Mitchell, for hamesuckeor committed at the Friarton toll, about 
the year 1815. 

In the year 1806, Donald M'Craw was hanged for the murder of a 
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young girl, almoet an infant, by abusing her in an nnseemly manner — 
This man was upwards of seventy years of age. He had been at one 
time in the Black Watch, had a pension of one shilling a day, kept a 
respectable shop in the Kirkgate, and had a good business. This man 
was for many years seijeant of the town-g^uard, — attended all the exe- 
cutions, — and paraded in great pomp at the foot of the gallows ; little 
dreaming that he was one day to suffer on the spot. 

During the late war, a Danish sailor, belon^ng to a yesael then lying 
at Burntisland, was brought up to the Circuit Court, and tried for mpe. 
Several circumstances in this man's case created much sympathy- 
being a foreigner, with little or no English; unacquainted with the 
laws of the country ; and last, though not least, the woman was 
known to be of a worthless character. Much influence was used in his 
behalf; but in vain. At that time, the number of prisoners of war in 
the country was great ; many had made their escape, and were 
prowling through the country ; and it was currently reported that govern- 
ment meant to make an example. When it was known that there was no 
prospect of a remit, public feeling became so much excited in his favour, 
that the authorities deemed it prudent to send an express to Dundee 
for military aid. Half a regiment arrived on the day appointed, and 
took up their ground at the place of execution, right across the High- 
street, a little below the Watergate, a few minutes before the criminal 
was brought out. Nothing, however, occurred, and the poor fellow was 
thrown off without the least symptoms of any disturbance. 

We have already stated, that when the place of execution was changed, 
a scaffold, with a drop, was introduced ; but in thb instance, a new me- 
thod was adopted. A scaffold was erected in front of the centre window 
of the CouncO-room ; over which a beam was fixed, on the side of the 
window, with the same length of beam within as without. To the end of 
the beam within, a rope was attached, and a hole was cut in the floor, 
through which a rope descended into the weigh-house, where a heavy 
weight was fastened, about 3 feet from the ground. When the signal was 
given, this weight descended, and the beam rose on the outside, raising 
the body from the scaffold. The troops that had come up from Dundee 
returned next day. 

Of late, executions have been exceeding rare. The last who suffered 
was John Chisholm, an old man upwards of sixty, for murdering his 
wife in a beastly manner, similar to M'Craw. He denied the crime to 
the last, although the evidence was clear against him. Chisholm was 
long a merchant in the South-street, and held a rather respectable status 
in society. 
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Formerly* Tariooa summary pmoushmeots were inflicted withoat either 
judge or jury. If a lecherous wight was found in correspondence with 
another man's wife, or any similar crime, the neighbours assembled, 
seized the cnlpritf and he, or she, were made to ride the eiang. A large 
pole was provided} on which the party was mounted ; men at each end 
bearing it on their shoulders. The delinquent was retained in his unplea- 
sant seat, by people holding by his legs. In this manner they were 
marched through the streets ; and the ceremony was concluded by sous- 
ing the offender into the Mill-Iade. Another popular method of expres- 
sing disapprobation was by burning the obnoxious individual in eiBgy, 
after having paraded it through the streets. 

THEATRICALS. 

It is said that Shakespeare performed in Perth ; but we have no account 
of a theatre or players until the reign of Charles II., when a phiy was 
performed on a platform on the river, before the King and his nobles, who 
were seated on the terrace of Gowrie House. Religious prejudices were 
so high against theatricals after the Reformation, that players had but 
very poor encourageuient ; and, among the Dissenters, a person who was 
known to visit the theatre, was deprived of Church pnvileges. Even so 
late as 1780, several individuals were taken before the session for going 
to see a play. At that time, a small company made their appearance in 
a flat of one of these houses a little below the North Secession Meeting- 
house, where they played throe nights in the week to very poor houses, 
perhaps 30 to 40 shillings a-night. Their personal appearance was the 
shabby genteel, in the true sense of the word, and their moral conduct 
ranked very low. Since that period we have had repeated visits from 
companies in the Guild*hall ; but they were of the same tag-rag descrip- 
tion, until the Edinburgh company came over for a few weeks, with some 
of the first-rate actors of the day with them. They met with pretty good 
encouragement. By this time, the Glovers'-hall was built (now the 
coffee-room), and fitted up in a temporary way as a theatre, with a pit 
and gallery, but no boxes. Some excellent companies paid us visits, and 
drew full houses. During one season of Sutherland's company in the 
Glovers'-hal], the gallery broke down : the play was Macbeth, and the 
house crowded to excess. Macbeth was on the stage, looking at his 
hands, and exclainung, *' This is a sorry sight I" when, in an instant, the 
supports of the gallery gave way, and the whole came down with a dread- 
ful crash on the floor, from a height of from ten to twelve feet, with up- 
wards of 300 people in it. The scene that ensued baffles description ; 
the appearance of the house was frightful, and in some instances ludicrous. 



Mmi and wMnen were tnmBng out Ihvft auwm g gt the broken rftllen, with 
tomtMbmi women wanting boBnefs^ with Ueeding facea ; and msay, 
wlw were tariendy hart, were waUe to extricate thefOBelTes.-ii' 
On the alarm many of tiie ladles in the pit, usable to get to the door, had 
apmng iq>on tiie stags, where gfaosia, witches, kings and qnettiS) hidies 
and gentlemen, mingled togetiier, made a modey appearance. The aews 
of the aooident soon apread through tiie town^ and the people flocked from 
every qoarter, oTofy one aoudoas lor tiiair friends, it being mmoured that 
a great number were killed. The stairs became so crowded with them 
wanting in and others endeaTonrlng to get out, that an alarm that the 
stair was giving way, created a (kvadftd coof osion. It was rsported throogh 
the town that the players had been representing the Day of Jadgment, 
and that the fall of the gallery was a Judgment on them ; hence some 
of the Dissenting clergy took occasion to denounce theatricals as the 
works of the de^. SoTeral persons got severe wounds and bruises : some 
had their arms, and one man, a painter, his thigh-bone, broken. This 
man had a large fcmlly, and tiie manager gaye him his wages during his 
stay in Perth ; and> after he left, sent supplies from Dumfries, until 
he was aUe to fcXkm has businesB. When the Seminaries wers' 
built in Rose Terrace in 1806, the old Grammar-school was taken for a 
theatre, and occupied by Mr Henry Siddons and tiie Edinburgh com- 
pany, and by Mr Rydisr. It was her« that Rob Roy was introduced 
to the public by Ryder. This piece drew amazing houses for many 
nights, and induced many indiTiduals to go to see it tSiat nerer wero' 
within the walls of a theatre before. Even religious prcgu(fices were giTon 
up, such was the fame of this piece, and of those who pli^ed the principal 

parts. 

▲bout the year 1821, the theatre was built in Athole-street, and fitted 

iq» in an elegant manner with a range of boxes round the house. The 
theatre was built by a joint stock company ; but has never paid.^ — 
From the direction that new buildings have taken, a great proportion of the 
genteel population are now removed to the south side of the town, at a 
great dbtauce from the theatre. Indeed, the taste for theatricals has de- 
clined so much, that even the first talent has failed to draw a good hoose. 
It has been remarked, that ever since boxes were fitted up, the attendance 
has fallen off rapidly. When there was only pit and gallery, the gentry 
got into the pit— the ladies without bmng in full dress ; and the price was so 
much lower, that it was easier for a family to go to the play ; but now, 
many who would haye gone to the pit when there was no boxes, do not 
choose to go there, and will not pay for the boxes, but rather stay at home 
altogether. During the seasons the theatre has been open of late yeai«f 
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we have seern almost all the London Stan on onr boanlff— Kean, Macrea- 
dy. Young, MreH. Siddons, Paganini, Emellani, Wilson, Miss faiTerarity, 
and almost all the eminent perfonners and Y0<$alist8 of the age. Of late 
the officers of the 7l8t and 92d regiments, hare performed in the theatre 
for the benefit of pubHe ehaiities, when considerable svms were collected. 

STREET IMFBOYEMBMTS. 

From the year 1750 to i780, the streets were exceedingly ill lighted, 
and ill paved. The shop windows, too, were extremely small, and emitted 
very little light, from the small cmise that burned on the counter. The 
street lamps were very clumsy things, of a square shape, and the cruise 
within ill calculated to throw light on the street. In fact, a person a 
few yards distant appeared just the same as if seen through a mist ; and 
if any rubbish wsEs thrown out,- or stoned laid down for building, people 
ran the risk of getting their banes broken, as there Was no protection 
provided against such accidents. The lamp-lighters were just as clumsy 
as the lamps ; and were to be seen fa theevenings moving abont at a Very 
slow pace, bearing on their shoid.der8 a huge ladder, like a tn^ up to a 
hay loft, with a lanthom and candle slung to their sides by a belt. 
By the time they got their ladders fixed, the candle taken from the lan- 
thom and again replaced, any one may judge what a time was consumed 
in lighting a single lamp. Besides the cbreary appearance of the streets 
during the fore part of the n^ht, by eleven o'clock they were frequently 
in total darkness. 

At that time the streets were infested with gangs of thieves, who prowl- 
ed about, entering shops, lifting shop vnndows, and picking up every 
thing they could lay their hands upon. ' Amongst these' there was one 
gang headed by Gibby Gray, a resolute' fdlow, who boldly com- 
mitted street robberies,* and soon became a terror to' the inhabitants. 
Parties of his gang would station tiiemselves in closes, and pounce upon 
any person who happened to be passing by. They had a lump of lead 
with a hole in k, by which one end of ar cord was fastened, and the other 
end made &st to the wrist ; this proved a dangerous weapon when 
flung with force at a person's forehead. By this means their victims 
were knocked down before they could see who assafled them. For years 
the streets were infested with this gang, and some others, and much mi8« 
chief was done ; Gibbie was at length apprehended, tried, and convicted, 
and after a very long confinement in irons in the laigh iron bouse, 
sent out of the country. Another leader of a gang, who had long com- 
mitted many depredations, by breaking into houses and laying hands on 
whatever he could find, beridee attacking people on the street, was at 
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length apprehended. This feHow was known hy the appellation of Pirnie 
Peter. After befnp convicted, he lay a long time in the laigh iron honse 
helbre he was transported ; whenee he has returned wkhin these five 
yean. He died of the eh<4efa at the time it was raging in Perth. 
• At a fbrmer pwiod, numhen of boys were employed by pye-bakers, 
who went through the streets with boxes containing halfpenny pies, 
each of them larger than a penny one at present. In this way one lad 
would sometimes sdl a half-4oflen of dozens ia an erening, by calling at 
public houses ; but (Ms system waa the means of makmg many of them 
arrant diieves, by traveniiig the streets, and goiog into people's houses, 
and carrying off whateter came in their way. 

Shortly after the year 1989, the M system of lanp-lighting was giren 
up, crystal globes were substltated A»r the clumsy Umps, and nearly 
double the number lii^ted. The bridge, too, at this time was ligfated up, 
A Mr Bell, an Englishman, contracted for supplying the lamps with oil, 
and lighdng them ; the miWeUdy kdder and lantfaom were thrown aside, 
and he was to be seen whh the Kght UMet and torch, flying abotit la 
double quick titftc. This systein continued tmtil the globes were super- 
seded by the elegant gas kmps which at the present day shine with so 
much splendour. At the period above stated, although the lights were a 
fittle improved, there stiU was no poHee, and frequently it was found 
necessary to mount a strong guard ef inhabitants in the Councfl-room 
every night, who sent out parties e«eh hatt-hOur to patrol the streets. 
At these guards many laugHable circumstances occurred : numbers 
occasionally got supremely druiik» and made theniaehres very ridiculous. 

Besides the incdnvenienete nisfing ftom want of light at night, tlie 
streets during the day were m IL most dieplorable plight with fildi.— 
At all hours the contents of dunghills, &c.. were wheeled out on the 
streets, and there left, perhaps until next day, waiting the convenience of 
Ae farmers to drive them away, fivwy housewife emptied her sofl- 
buckets whenever she took k fJMicy, 90 that the streets exhibited a 
most unseemly appearance. From morning to night the celebrated 
metropolitan custom of ** Crctr^de-ho'* 'was universally practised : hence 
it was no uncommou thing for a penson to be overwhelmed with a deluge 
of this abomination. The streets got a kind of a sweep by a few worn- 
out old men, who wefre quite incapable of performiirg their duty with 
etfect. A load of street or ash-pit dting was sold for sixpence, and cow 
or horse manure, at eightpenee ; so Utte was dung in request, that the town 
manure in the South inch, which vras then the depot fbr it, lay sometimes 
for years unsold. This system contintied until the year 1819, when the 
streets were let to a number of contractors. Prom the year 1808, when 
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the de«rtb produeed such an alteradon in ag^cultunl operations, the 
rise in the price of dung was imnenae. Some years the tacksmen sold 
a dunghill as high as six guineas, and occasionally even mvch 
higher. Some of the fanners who Iiad good horses, would have driven 
away one of these ditnghifls at sixteen loads. Much of this dung was 
driven ten miles, and a couple ^ toUs paid, which made the price vei^ 
high. Even private aah-piCs were sold in loads to tho farmers at five 
shillings per load, and byre manure at $ax ; but the introduction of bone 
dust, and the bringing down of byre refuse from London, in the ships 
that went up with potatoes^ has fedueed the dung*hill produce from dOs 
o 408 each. Since the establishment of the polieo, all dung-hiHs must 
be removed, «nd all fikh and ashes laid out under certain regula- 
tions — ^which has put an sod to the abominable custom of laying out 
filth on the Sabbatii mornings, which formerly rendered the streets a da$^ 
gusting sight throughout the Sabbath day. 

DIVERSIONS. 

^ooi'baU was frequently played on the Inch, the matches at which 
generally weie the married against the single men, for a small bet or prize. 
The foot-ball at Scone was so.£Bunoua for the reckless character of the 
aport, that it became a common pro^ib, ** A's.iair at. tho ha' o' Scone." 
At this game many l^gs and arms were broken ; and, it is asserted, that 
daring the sport, the opportunity was often taken to avenge old quarrels. 

The Shinfy or Cbib, nsed to be {dayed in all weathers on the 
Inch ; and frequently on the streets, by large assemblies of stout ap- 
prentices and boys. Tins game was also played on the ice by large par- 
ties, partioulariy by skaiters, wfami there was usually a keen contest. 

Archery appears to have been a very ancient game ; bnt was nearly 
worn out by ttie middle of the last century. Many still alive will remem- 
lier the bow butt on the lower end of the South Inch, which stood a little 
north from the circle of trees in the south alley. The fliiot was between 
this stone and the scholars' knoll, situated a little in front of Marshall 
Place. 

The Oolf is likewise a very ancient game, and haa long been 
practised here, by the nierefaanta and men ef business. After the close ai 
last oeatnry, this game fUl off considerably ; but, within tiiese few years, 
it has been rraved, and is now beeeme higUy fashiontble. A society 
was recently constituted by royal charter, under the denomination of 
'* The Royid Perih Golfing Society/' with president, vice-president, and 
other offiee4ieaser8, annually elected. On the day of eleotioi), the seoiecy 
together ; and as.it is now joined by many of the most infiuential of 
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the ooontj gentlemoD, there is generaUy a good tarn-out. Two •prixei 
are played for in the spring and antomn^-the one a sflver dnb, the other 
a gold medal. 

Curling nsed to X» mneh played during the winter. For this game 
they had Ireqnently excellent ice on the Tay, but almost constancy, whilst 
the frost lasted, at the back of the Muirton, before ihe mound was thrown 
across the bog; as well as at Balhousie orchard; and on the pools in the 
South Inch ; but these places are either filled up, or the fishers lay hold 
of the ice the moment it is formed c tMs has driven the game to the 
country. Some good matches are still played at Scone, Methyen, and 
other places. 

Quoits were a game much esteemed by the merchants here at one 
time. In the evening, parties were to be seen, in various quarters, play- 
ing at the quoits, for a small sum, which was uniformly expended in hihu 
rity. This game U 90W rarely to be seen. 

The Ball and Nine Holes was another game frequently played. Nine 
holes were formed ; the one in the centre counted nine when the ball was 
put into it ; each of the oAers counted as tiiey were numbered, from one 
to eight ; the party won who first gained the number fixed on. 

The Hand-hall was much played, for wfaibh tiiere were some very fine 
situations. One of them between Dr Hossaek's house and the Lady's 
Pend. At that time the ground was so low at that place, that there was 
a descent into the Inch by a flight of at least twelve steps. Here 
parties were engaged from morning till night at this game ; and there was 
often a struggle to get possession of the ground. But tiie best place was 
the south ude of the square of Gowrie-house. In that wing the windows 
faced the south, whilst on the north side, they were all built up. There 
wiis then a spacious square, with a wall about 40 feet high. The artillery, 
who had but littie duty to ]>erform, frequenUy took a game at the ball, 
and always allowed any respectable party to join tiiem. In fact, the 
company of artillery were so seldom changed, that they became quite do* 
n^esticated, and were mucb respected by the inhabitants. Another station 
for the game was the porch of the West Church door, then open. This 
was chiefly occupied by the youtiis anfl young tradesmen ; here the 
gjune was played by doubling the ball on both sides. 

The BaU Pace$ was formerly much played; but is now almost extinct. 
In this game a square was formed ; and each angle was a station where 
one of the party having the innings was posted. A hole was dug in the 
ground, sufficient to hold the ball, which was placed on a Mt of wood, 
rising about six inches above the baU. The person at the hole struck 
the point of tiiis with a bat, when the ball rose ; and in its descent was 
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Jtraek with the bat to as great a distance as possible. Before the ball 
was eaiight and thrown into the batman's station, eaeh man at the four 
angles ran from one point to another ; and every point counted one in 
the game. 

Le€q> Frog was someMmes plajed, and feequentl j afforded much sport, 
particularly to the juvenile portion of the population. 

Cricket was never much practised in Scotland, though much esteemed 
by the English. It was lately introduced heres seyeral cricket clubs 
established; and Is now becoming popular. 

For iurdoor amusements, rarious games were resorted to. A billiards 
table was some time ago set up here, but only resorted to by a few of 
the first «las8 of society. BaHs and assemblies during the winter months 
were frequent. The first class of society had monthly assemblies, to 
which the ladies turned out in the richest dresses. The teachers of 
dancing had balls every month, and a practising every fortnight, to 
which the parents usually went ; and before the ball was over the old 
folks joined in reels and country dances. Card parties and evening card 
assemblies were very frequent. 

Music was formerly at a great ^scount in Perth. A great many of 
Qur old Seotdi songs were sung, chiefly picked up by the ear from the 
maids at the wheel ; but there was scarcely such a thing as teaching 
singing, until about theyettr 1780, when some teachers came round for a 
few months, and iniroduced this branch. Mr Smith, who was ap- 
pointed precentor for the East Church, openod a school for singing. He 
also published a large volume of the best of our Scotch songs, set to 
iQusic, which was very much admired. Pianos began to be introduced, 
instead of the spinnets, which w^ere played by a very few ladies ; and 
teachers for the piano became numerous. Backgammon was much played 
by private parties ; and in the Coffee-room, which was then in a wooden 
house where Mr Myles' shop now b. So much was this game the rage 
with the merchants in their back shops, and even on the counter, that 
many of them hurt their business by it ; — customers declining to enter 
those shops which were continuaUy full of loungers engaged in this game. 

Tod and Lamb Board was another game here, which was played on a 
board formed by four intersected squares of lines, three rows of holes in each 
square, in all 32 holes — for which there were 15 small pins placed on one 
side, and in the centre a large one, the- tod ; the small ones were the 
lambs. Between the holes diagonal lines were drawn which the lambs 
were allowed to traverse ; the tod at same time moving in a similar di- 
rection : the ob^ was to hem in the tod. 
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Cards were played by parties of tmdeemeD at home, and in pub- 
lic houses over a bottle of ale ; as the game was uniformly eatch tho 
ten, and played merely for paedme, the thing was allowed by reepeet- 
able houses, and thought quite innocent. By times the drinldng of gilis 
superseded the good old euatom of a bettie of ale, and peraons of very 
loose morals took the opportunity of introducing various games at cards, 
and the dice. Cor gain, which frequently ended in quarrels. The keepen 
of respectable taverns began to see that allowing such gamea to be played 
in their houses, laid them open to the admission of thio very wont of 
company, and wisely prohibited this species of gambling. At the present 
time fSsw respectable innkeepers will allow any thing of IIm kind. 

Aiiettier ia-4oor asBusement dniing the winter evenings was tte telliiifg 
of stories, which were chiefly of the horrible kind. About fiflj years 
ago, " S(atan*s Invisible World Disoovered,*' a book consisting eniifely 
of relations of ghosts of murdered persons, witches, warlocks* and fairies, 
was in universal dreulation. This book was read in .the presence oC 
children, and followed up by tales of the same description, until the 
youngsters were afraid to turn round for fear of being grasped by the Old 
One I So strong was the impresnon, that even grown up people would not 
have ventured through fear into another room, or dovrn a stair, after 
nightfaU. 

The Ghaist of Mausb was a favourite story of this class, combining, 
as it did, the requiates of horrible, superstitions, and romantic. The 
tradition went, that a traveller had been robbed and cruelly murdered, 
and the body concealed in a wood at Rochallie. The misfortune of bdng 
robbed and murdered might have been efubmitted to in pious reslgnatioB, 
but to be excluded from Christian burial was what no ghost of proper 
feeling could endure. The ghost accordingly, after waiting tiU Its patienee 
was exhausted, informed a devout elder of the kirk of what had occurred; 

entreating that the bones might be removed to consecrated ground 

The fear of ridicule deterred the elder from immediately complying witii 
the injunction, but the nightiy appearance of his supernatural visitant 
soon operated so powerfully that he was constrained to lay the case before 
the sesnon for advice ; when it was agreed to comply with the solemn 
request ; but in pefforming tiie ceremony, harring omitted to remove the 
skull, the whole process had to be gone over again before the unhappy 
ghost cmdd find rest in its grave. This story, which for years horrified 
the younger section of the comnmnity in that quarter, had its rise in a 
very simple affair, of which, tho following is an aecoMUt, extzacted from 
Pert/uhire Advertiser of 3d February 1831 :^ 
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'< When a boy, Iherded eows in tihe wood of Rocfaallie. and often have 
I trembled to pass- the qpot where it is said the odebrated ghost dmeted 
the bones to be lifted. OAe nighi hi particular* bein^ obliged to paas by 
the plaee on my way homot I got a sad fright. The darkness w:sb scarosiy 
penetrated, by here and there a wresiOi of snow that had not yet yielded 
to the thaw in the first of ICareh. The wind was np ; and the wood of 
Rodiallie moaniiig to the passing gale, eonspired to heightsn the tomor 
of the time. This is a dreary places said I to myielf, and oh 1 this 
is a dismal night ; shoold the ghost appear to me, I am sore I would die 
on the spot. Jnst as I uttered these words, a rustling among some wither- 
ed branches behind me, made my head crouch down between my shoulders, 
and my hair stand on end ; and as I yentured a glanee towards the place, 
oh I horrible I a thing like a dog was just ready to leap upon my back. 
I screamed aloud, Mercy ! mercy ! and fled with the utmost predpltation ; 
bnt the o1:ject of my terror still kept close at my heels, until I reached my 
ftther^s house, — ^where the innocent prattle of my sister's, " Eh, Geordy, 
whar did ye get CoUy, for he*8 been awa a* day," scarcely preyented me 
fW>m ftdnting, while it half cou'vinced me that what I had been so muchr 
afraid of was nothing more than my f athei^s old dog, which had gone into 
the wood that day after a hare. " Where's my fa^erf enquired I, ra- 
ther hastily. ** Ben the house wi' a stranger man,'* was the reply. Ae« 
cerdingly, I went ben, when my fadier seeing me so much agitated, ask- 
ed what was the matter, and Tory Sootsman-like answered his own ques- 
tion, by saying, ** Ho, ho, youVe been fear'd coming through the wood.'* 
'* What made you afraid, my man," said the stranger. '* Naething," said 
I, riieepishly. ** O, he^s been fear'd !br the ghaist," said my father. 
" Whatghaist ?** said the stranger, '< O, by the bye, the Ohaist of Manse ; 
I recollect now ; weel that was a well played game ; is that story still be- 
Itered real ?** '* Real T' Mid my father, ** aye as real as 1 believe you to 
be Charlie M'Intosh ; and, although I'm no fear'd for it mysel', I do be- 
lieve it to be true." *' It was just as much a ghaist as I'm ane,*' said 
Charlie, giving proof that he was no spirit, by swallowing a glass of 
• mountain dew,' that graced the table, in company with a wooden trencher, 
well replenished with bannocks and cheese. " 111 tell yon the true story, 
(continued he, setting down his glass,) — The old Laird of Rochaliie was a 
merry fellow, as you well know, and one of the servant g^iis had a bairn 
to him, of which he was very fond, and was also anxious to have it chris- 
tened ; and although it was a bastard, he was so intimate with the minis- 
ter, (Mr L.)— for many a glass they had together— that he thought there 
would be little danger of sorting things, as he called it ; but to his confu- 
sion and disappointment, a Wm. Soutar, who was a staunch member of 
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the Ohnrcfa, withatood hiB ckim, and rowed he wotdd make the case 
known to the Prosbytery if it was done. This so operated upon the Mt- 
nister and the Session* that the laird was told that unless he made satis- 
Csetion, the child could not be baptised ; and as the Minister carried the 
Toice of the Session to him, he at the same time told him that it was Sou- 
far that had knodced the thing on the head. This intelligence so enraged 
the laird (who a short time before had come between Soutar and ruin', 
bj takmg him by the hand when his creditors were just going to roup 
him to the door) that from that time forward he determined to Tex him. 
The laird had a man who was fou o' tricks, to whom he told the story, and 
proposed to give Soutar a fright. So next time Soutar was in Blairgow- 
rie attending the Session, the laird's man waylidd him at a lone place 
aboye the Bridge of Lomty, and having fitted two or three shecps' skins 
to his body, and got upon all fours, appeared somewhat like a dog ; and 
by barking and howling, he succeeded in frightening poor Soutar almost 
out of his wits. Next day it was spread through the whole oountry side, 
that Wmv Soutar the elder had seen a ghaist, in the shape of a big dog, 
which had barked at him, and spoken to him, and threatened to appear to 
him again. Prayer-meetings were set up in Soutar's house, and every 
means tried that could be thought upon, to lay the spirit ; but the man 
continued to visit him in the same way ; till at length getting wearied of 
so many nightly excursions, he said to his master that it would be neees^ 
sary to bring the business to an end, — and as he recollected a spot where 
a dead calf had been buried many years before, after having out off its 
head, in order to terrify an old woman- with it, he proposed to make Sou- 
tar believe its bones to be that of a murdered man, and to cause him to 
lift and bury them in the kirk-yard. The laird approved of this plan, 
and the fellow again appeared to Soutar, and told him that he was the 
ghost of a man that had murdered another man, and that he must come* 
along with him, and he would show him where he had buried the body,- 
and that if he would lift the bones and bury them in consecrated groundr- 
he would trouble him no more. Soutar at first refiised, but after the 
ghost had made several appearances, and threatenings of vengeance, he 
at last suffered himself to-be led at the dead hour of midnight to the calTs 
grave, — ^where the ghaist, after agun renewing his charge anent the lift- 
ing of the bones, vanished with a hideous howl into a hazel bush, while 
poor Soutar groped his way back from his horrible situatiou, the best way 
he could. 

'* Next day the minister, the elders, and nearly the whole country side, 
turned out to the lifting of the bones, and both the laird and his man were 
present, and heard what passed. All the bones except the shanks were 
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decayed, having been buried upwards of thirty years. The minister sud, 
" he had been a strong man ;" and added, ** but the strongest may be 
oyercome." '* I wonder," said one of the elders, " how the sknil u not 
to be seen, for I have known the skull to be quite whole when no other 
bone was to the fore ; surely his head has been made away with." " No/' 
said William Soutar, " for the ghaist told me that he was brought down 
by help of a dog, and then murdered with a stick.*' The murmurings 
for want of a skull, raised in the minds of the laird and his man a fear 
lest the whole* should be discovered ; and to prevent this, they procured 
from the nearest kirk-yard a skuU; which they flung down near the place 
whence the bones of the calf had been lifted, and the ghaist again appear- 
ed to Soutar that night, and told him that he had left a bone which he 
must go backhand find, or else he would get no peace. Accordingly, the 
next day the skull was found ; and after it and the shank bones had been 
waked, (which was done with all due solemnity,) they were conveyed to 
the church-yard of Blairgowrie, where almost the whole parish assembled 
to witness and perfbrm the funeral obsequies of a ca^" 

*' When Charlie had finished, my father exclaimed, " Weel than, if 
that be true, there's mony ane been frightened for naething,*' " There's 
nae fear of it being true," said Charlie, ** for Sandy Rory, the laird*s own 
man, told it to my uncle, who told it to me before I went to Germany 
with the 42d ; and where could ye hear it better than from the ghost 
hitaiself?" 

*' Such is the account which honest Charlie Macintosh gave of the 
matter. On talking over the story with him some time since, he told me 
that his uncle had likewise spoke to him of a drover, who, failing in the 
world, gathered in what gear he could, and set ofi; nobody knew where, 
and was never heard tell of after, and that this was the person who was 
generally supposed to have been murdered. Be this as it may, I can 
▼ouch for Charlie's veracity, that he would not have eked a single sen- 
tence to what he had heard ; and the whole country-side, through which 
he occasionally directed his wanderings, can testify that he was a modest 
old pensioner, and one who was a stiMerJor truth** 

Tab BaiDGEND Ghost likewise created an awful panic among the 
single-minded folks of Perth, by making an incessant racket in an old 
tenement in Bridgend. By night and by day the mysterious presence 
was thus manifested to crowds of gaping petrified listeners, who did not 
fail to magnify its terrors, till its fame rivalled even that of Mause.*— 
The Bridgend Ghost was dngular in this respect, that it never deigned 
to make itself vis3l>le, or condescended to reveal the cause of its displea- 
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sure. The panic, howeyer, was no w^y diminished on that account ; and 
some of the more learned and zealous ministers of the place tried, though 
unsuccessfully, their skill in exorcising it ; hut the ceremony was more 
creditahle to their piety and faith, than their knowledge of acconstics, for 
the ghost was neither laid, nor the cause of the noise explained. A si- 
milar case occurred lately at Manchester.-^nd it is probable that the 
explanation of the one may throw some light on the nature of the other. 
The good folks of Manchester being thrown into a state of perturbadoii 
by a variety of inexplicable sounds, which proceeded from a vacant house; 
a number of unbelievers instituted a ndnute investigation, when it was 
discovered that the flooring of a large room In an adjoining public house 
was continued through the wall, and thus transmitted, with increased in« 
tensity, into the haunted room» evei^ sound which was made on the floor 
of the public house. 

The absurd practice of mothers and nurses threatening children with 
the appearance of bogles, was almost universal. This had such an effect 
on the young mind, that it required a strong effort of reason in after life 
to throw off these impressions. We have known several instances where 
individuals have been rendered idiots for life by this absurd practice. 

SHOWS AND SPECTACLES. 

In the early part of the last century, it was common for bullies to come 
round and challenge any individual to fight in the town, offeripg to forfeit 
such a sum as he named, to the individual who would take him up 
and beat him. The last instance of this description was before the year 
17^. One of these individuals, after advertising himself, erected his 
stage on a Friday in the High-street, when an immense crowd as- 
sembled. The usual mode of procedure was to beat a drum, and challenge 
any person to come and break the head of it, which was considered 
accepting' the challenge. This ceremony having been performed, the 
bully had not waited long when a stout fellow ascended the scaffold, and 
kicked in the head of the drum. The battle commenced with great 
fury, and continued for a considerable time. The odds soon appeared 
against the bully, who at last received a blow which put an end to the 
battle and the fellow's life. This was the last instanoe of thb barbarous 
spectacle heard of in Scotland. The hero's name was John Burt.-— 
His son, John Biu*t, was for more than half a century a teacher in Perth, 
and died only a few years ago. 

Stage doctors frequently paid us a visit, and were much followed after. 
They always exhibited on the Fridays, on a stage erected in the 
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High-street. Operations commenced by twelve o'clock ; and they would 
have kept the multitude together until six or seven o'clock in the evening. 
The one of greatest note in the country was a Doctor Green, whose 
grandfather and father had been long known in the country in the same 
line»juid were all highly respected for their skill in surgery. This gentle- 
man kept Kb carriage and a^ couple of servants. He had a few prises, 
the head one a large silver cup. Each individual threw up a shilling, for 
which, besides the chance of the prize, he got a packet of medicine, and 
a small bottle of British oil, famous for burns. The Doctor was accom- 
panied by a merrrman with an infinite fund of humour : besides a tumbler, 
and sometimes a rope-dancer. On one occasion the rope-dancer announced 
that next day he would walk on a rope across the street from a chimney 
head to a garret window, when a very g^eat multitude assembled to wit- 
ness this daring feat. He wa&ed from the window to the chimney top 
in perfect safety, but on returning to the window lost his balance and fell. 
Fortunately an Irish sol<fier happened to be near the spot, who seeing 
him in his descent, had the presence of mind to rush forward, and give 
'him a violent push aside, which broke the force of the fall, and thus saved 
his life. Green was the last of these stage doctors who appeared here, 
in the least respectalde. He died at Newcastle during the time his com- 
pany were last performing in Perth, which then broke up. 

The people used to be very fond of shows and processions; of these we 
iiad a number, and they were sttfe to attract much attention. In the 
month of July the Gardeners made a splendid turn out, and walked 
through the streets, when everything the gardens could furnish was dis- 
played. The Weavers followed in August. There were three societies, 
each having a beautiful flag, with a loom, and other insignia of the 
trade. Besides, they had a very ancient flag of beautiful needle- 
work, done by the unfortunate Queen Mary, and presented to the Cor- 
poration of Weavers in Perth. Crispin's day, the 25th October, was at 
a rare Ume honoured by a splendid and numerous procession of King 
Crispin and his court. The firet turn out they had in our remembrance, 
was graced by the presence of the whole of the company of artillery, 
which greatly enlivened the scene. In the month of October, the Brewers, 
then a numerous body, had servants to the amount of seventy or eighty, 
who had a procession at Michaelmas in tiie evening with torches ; and a 
supper and baU in the Guild Hall. In the month of December, the 
dlfTerent Mason Lodges had processions. The Royal Arch in the even- 
ing, with a brilUant display of flambeaux. 

A great number of shows came round, exhibiting ground and lofty 
tumbling, and legerdemain, with many optical illusions, which received 
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much attention; these exhibitions were generally in a room engaged 
for the purpose. Caravans were not known at that time. 

There is a certain clergyman in Perth among the Dissenters who has 
ontliyed many of his prejudices. In early life he denounced plays 
and shows as the works of the Deyil, and threatened those of his flock 
who frequented such sights with an appearance before the session. Hap- 
pening to be on a visit in a house in the High -street, at the time Mr 
Punch was performing his gambols with his wife Judy, within sight of 
the window, but not so near as to allow the clergyman to get a proper 
view of the show, the serrant was sent out to the showman to request 
him to come below the windows of her master^s house, that the clergyman 
and hu wife might enjoy the sight. This was accordingly complied with ; 
and Mr Punch appeared in all his glory, in presence of the clergyman, 
who enjoyed the fun exceedingly. The session, however, got word of 
what had occurred ; in consequence of which the reverend gentleman 
was severely censured- 

Another species of amusement, or rather superstition, was resorting to 
fortune-tellers. It is almost inconceivable the extent to which this 
credulity prevailed. Numbers of young women resorted to persons 
of this description to get their fortunes read ; and if any article was stolen, 
these gentry were applied to for information. Of this tribe Black Jean, who 
resided in the Meal-vennel, was for many years the most conspicuous ; 
and astonishing confidence was placed in her. Incredible as it may ap- 
pear, the writer has known young women travel the distance of thirty 
miles, to get this old hag's opinion about the choice of a husband. 

DISEASES. 

The Plague — A couple of centuries ago, this pestilence raged in Perth, 
sweeping whole families away with the most fearful rapidity. It was ob- 
served that individuals who had recovered from the disease, were exempt 
from farther attack ; and on these was devolved the duty of attending the 
sick, and burying the dead. The latter melancholy duty was performed 
by a cart going round at certain hours with a bell, and wherever there 
was a dead body it was brought out by the cleansers, till^ the cart was 
foil, when it was driven to the Grey Friars, where the dead were buried 
in a mass. During the prevalence of the plague, business was totall 
arrested, and the town had the appearance of being completely deserted. 
When a family died out, the cleansers claimed whatever had belonged to 
it ; and in this way they became possessed of much property, which 
many of their descendants hold to this day. 
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Affue — Prior to the year 1780, when the farmers began to drain and 
improve the land, agues were frequent and severe. This malady prevail- 
ed every season, and when an individual was once affected, every recur- 
rence was of greater severity. Although seldom fatal in itself, those 
attacked rarely recovered their former health. It was also the means of 
inducing other diseases of a more virulent character, such as bloody fluxes, 
having much of the malignant character of cholera, and nearly as infec- 
tious. The improved condition of the land, by draining and cultivatioi^- 
and habits of cleanliness, and more comfortable style of living among the 
people — have now almost extirpated these dreadful disorders. 

Consumption, — During last century, this insidious enemy of our race 
made dreadful havoc among the young of both sexes, more especially be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 30. In every street — in almost every dwelling, 
this vampire seized upon its prey ; the sinking victims, while sufficient 
life remained to drag along their enfeebled limbs, still flattering themselves 
they were daily getting better. At that period, numerous friendly socie- 
ties were formed in Perth, which were all ruined by the overwhelming 
number of sick members. It had been feared in the commencement of 
these institutions, that they would sink under the weight of their aged 
members ; but it never entered into the calcnlations, that they were to be 
swallowed up by the young ; and the evil was only discovered when it 
was too late to apply a remedy. Owing, probably, to the increased com- 
forts of life, one case of consumption does not at present exist for twenty 
which occurred 50 years ago. 

SmaU'pox — This remorseless scourge was extremely fatal, and remark- 
ably infectious ; and the virulence of the disease was g^atly aggravated 
by the unskilful manner of treating it. Overpowering dozes of spirits 
were administered to set the eruption '' out from the heart ;*' and while in 
a consequent state of fever and distress, the utmost care was taken to ex. 
dude every breath of cool and uncorrupted air. When mortification en- 
sued, the reprehensible custom of allowing the sick room to be filled with 
visitors, and the practice of weJting the corpse, was an infallible method 
of spreading the disease. Between 1770 and 1780, innoculation was in- 
troduced, but met with violent opposition, especially among the lower 
orders, and a set of fanatics, who denounced it as an impions temptation of 
the Almighty to bring on distress, which they sagaciously observed, "came 
soon enough of will." Many of the clergy endeavoured to impress their 
hearers with the advantages of innoculation ; the fatalists, however, main- 
tained that the duration of the life of each individual was already decreed ; 
and, therefore, neither innoculation, nor any other means, could prevent 
the fulfilment of that which had been ordained to come to pass. To this 
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it was replied, that even admitting this to be the case, stiU innoeu- 
lation was a benefit, as it evidently alleviated the severity of this fearful 
malady, in which the head of the agonised patient was occasionally 
swelled to twice the natural size,— the skin became black as soot, and 
the whole body one disgusting putrifying mass. The admonitions of the 
clergy were seconded by example in the innoculation of their famUies ; 
but, although a milder form of the disease was thus induced, the artificial 
method made but little progress till the discovery of the Cow-pox ^ 
by the celebrated Dr Jenner; after which, innoculation was rapidly 
adopted, and proved almost universally succesrful. A few cases of small- 
poz having occurred after innoculation for the eow-poz, has led to the 
opinion, that in order to render the latter an effectual protection against 
the former disease, frequent recurrence ought to be had to the cow, for a 
renewal of the virus ; and a more rigid attention given to the state Kd 
those children from whom others are innoculated. 

Measles frequentiy followed the small-pox, carrying off many whom 
the latter disease had spared ; even when not fatal, they often undermined 
the constitution, and laid the foundation of much future distress. 

Chincough was also much more prevalent than at present, and many 
children sank under this disease, after a lingering illness. 

Worms in the Stomaeh^ were very prevalent amongst children, often 
inducing nervous disorders, and occasionally proving fatal. As the dis- 
order is not now half so prevalent as formerly, the change may possibly 
be greatiy owing to the alteration in the system of diet, now adopted.-^ 
Much may also be attributed to the custom, then universal among the 
children, of eating quantities of brambles, and other wild fruit which 
abounded in the neighbouring woods and waste lands ; the young having 
then more time to ramble in quest of these things, not being set to any 
employment until 14 or 15 years of age. 

Brohen-out Heads — Thu disgusting disease also chiefly selected its 
victims among the young, and occurred to a fearful extent. In any 
school of a hundred scholars, ten or twelve children might be foimd af- 
fected with the eruption, which was both painful to the suf^rer, and loath- 
some to the person who had to dress the parts. This obdurate malady 
has now also given way b^ore the increasing knowledge and cleanliness 
of the day. 

The Scotch PiddU,'~-li is said to have been a sage London tnA^lm^ 
when a Scotsman entered a house there, to put a stick and a knife into his 
hands, to afford him occupation. Whether this had any connection with 
the opinion of the Highlandman that all luxuries were merely compara- 
tive, and, in this point of view, that nothing was equal to a seasonable 
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icratch» — certain it is, about fifty years ago, the fiddle was in such gene- 
ral repute, that few allowed themselves to he absolutely idle, — the fiddlers 
devoting aH their spare moments to this agreeable pastime. It is only 
those who have come through the trying ordeal and searching purifica- 
tions necessary to overcome this insidious disease, that ean ftilly appre- 
ciate the advancement which society has since made, and emphatically 
thank God their hands are dean. 

CrueUf or ^ng'*8 Evil was at one time awfblly prevalent. We are 
told in Sacred Writ, that the sins of the parents are visited on the child- 
ren. As this hereditary and incurable disease is fast disappearing, or be- 
come greatly modified in its character, it may be held as evidence of a 
more virtuous and higher moral condition of the people. 

IHac Passion and violent Cholics were also very frequent; and carried 
many suddenly o£f. The quantity of greens and watery diet consumed 
by the common people, and the too free indulgence in new made ale, 
was by many ascribed as an exciting cause of thb complaint. 

Poky and Apoplexjf.^JVf\xTXe we may congratulate ourselves on deli- 
veranoe from many of the evils which afflicted our forefathers, there are 
others which have increased upon us. Palsy and apoplexy now occur 
much more frequently than formerly. 

Fevers This scourge also holds its sway ; but now generally as- 
sumes a milder form, and is not characterized by the sweeping contagion 
which formerly marked Its progress. Much of the evil still arises from 
the imprudent practice of acquaintanoes crowding into the chambers of 
the sick, and the pernicious custom of sitting in the same apartment with 
the corpse prior to interment. 

J&uant^..*-Thismo6t distressing and hopeless of all the evils of Pandora's 
box, formerly prevailed to a great extent. Objects of mental weakness or 
derangement, were continually to be seen : some of them silly, harmless, 
wandering creatures, covered with rags, filth, and vermin : others, who on 
the least provocation, were rendered dangerous, or furiously mad. Hap- 
pily the arrangements now mado for keeping these wretched beings in 
safety and comfort, have at least removed this sad spectacle from the 
public streets, 

CAolera.'^ln the year 1632, when this awful scourge was making 
dreadful havoc in the country, the leading inhabitants of Perth bestirred 
themselves to ward off the disease, or to modify its virulence. A tho- 
rough inspection of every crajiny In the town took pl^oe, followed by 
rig^d purification, wherever lodgments of soil were discovered or sus- 
pected. Pigstyes were demolished, and the inmates doomed to slaughter, 
or banished to the country. Dunghills were detected in cellars, and in 
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dvelliogs, where for years the fever had constantly prevailed; but 
which, after a thorough cleansiDg, became immediately as healthy as 
other houses. A soup kitchen was also established, where the poorer 
portion of the inhabitants received daily a good substantial meal ; and 
every exertion was made to promote personal cleanliness. The salutary 
effects of these endeavours were demonstrated by the fact, that during the 
prevalence of the cholera in Perth, the groM mortality was less than 
during ordinary seasons ! Of those who were attacked, its first victims 
were selected from among thoso whose constitutions might be supposed 
to be shattered by dissipation, or enfeebled by meagre living ; but as the 
disease advanced, it became more indiscriminate in its attacks. On the 
whole, however, Perth escaped wonderfully, compared with other places ; 
which certainly must have been greatiy owing to the excellent preventive 
measures adopted. A cholera hospital was fitted up, but, unfortunately, 
the rapid course of the disease afforded littie ground of hope of relief 
from this measure ; and in point of fact, it is questionable if a single re- 
covery from the true disease occurred in it. Of course, it soon became 
unpopular ; patients expressed an unwillingness to be removed from their 
own housea--4md the institution became inoperative. 

Obesity. — It may hie a matter of doubt with some whether the sturdy 
subjects of this complexion ought to be placed upon the sick list ; or 
whether the tun-bellied knights ought not rather to be considered as 
high specimens' of health, indicating an originally sound and vigorous 
constitution. Owing to some difference in the animal health, or 
to superior mental energy — the collision of intellect, and activity of mind 
of the inhabitants of the present day, keeping the body in abeyance — 
there is now hardly a remnant of this once numerous class of worthies. 
Dr Wolcott says, " fat ties ideas by the legs and wings ;" and certainly to 
observe a couple of these substantial burghers moving off to take their 
eleoen hours, with double chin resting on their breast, a paunch 
hanging down to their thighs, and faces radiant with expectation, it 
was evident they were untroubled by care, except it might be for the 
untoward encounter of a cart in a narrow street — an evil they had no 
way of avoiding, except by turning back, or wedgmg themselves into an 
entry till the cart moved past- Every thing is liable to change, and there 
is now scarcely a.presence remaining ; there is not half a dozen men in Perth 
but can see their feet and tie their shoes I In extreme cases it might be 
questioned whether the belly belonged to the man, or the man to the 
belly ; if size determined the point, the belly was the man I This stat^ 
of lusty life was not peculiar to the gentiemen, many of the fair sex even 
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outriWilled their husbands. Two sbters who resided in the Kirkgate, 
each weighing 24 stone, having occasion to visit Glasgow, no coach 
could be got to convey them, and they were constrained to go by the 
carrier, who charged them so much the hundred weight.- 

At the period alluded to, 1780, the town enjoyed the services of two' 
doctors and one surgeon. Doctor Wood, or old Rob Wood,'[a8 he was 
usually styled, had his shop in the Watergate, and Dr Robertson had his 
in the north en(i of the School-vennel« Matthew Davidson, surgeon, had 
his shop at the Parliament-dose, and Dr Johnston, the apothecary, had » 
Tcry fine one first door east below the Ghuld-hall. There was a laboratory, 
chiefly for the sale of herbs, kept in the premisee now occupied by Messn 
R. & J. Greig, by a person of the name of Steedman, who was not 
regiilarly bred to the profession. These gentlemen had the assistance of 
Dr Nisbet, who was for upwards of forty years stationed here with the 
artillery. This gentleman's services were always ready to the poor 
gratis ; he also often gave away medicine. At this Mrs I^bet would 
grumble ; and to prevent her complaints, he would slip a piece of money 
into thw hands, that they might make a pretence of paying for what they 
got. When any poor convalescent whom he had attended came to ask 
his charge, he would tell them in a serious tone that the biH would be 
very heavy, and that they must go home and work hard, for it would be 
long before they would be able to make it up : and thus the bfll was paid. 
This generous Mend to the poor died about the year 1803^ in a good old 
age, universally regretted.- At his foneral there was an immense assem- 
blage ; and the Gentlemen Volunteers, then embodied, attended to pay 
all the respect to his memory in their power, and buried hkn with mili- 
tary honours. Dr Wood was esteemed a man of much skUl, but of a 
rough and forward disposition. Dr Robertson was quite the reverse* 
being of a quiet reserved character. Dr Davidson was a good natured 
man, something akin to Dr Nisbet : he attended chiefly to the disorders 
of children. Medical charges were extremely moderate at this period 
At the conclusion of the American war, the medical fraternity, was con- 
siderably extended. ; since which period the increase of their numbers 
has kept pace with the augmentation of their fees. 

Some time ago, Dr Brown, an aged native of the city, bequeathed 
^500 towards builduig a Fever Ward. This has been followed up by a 
general subscription for building an Infirmary. The sum of £6,000, re- 
quired before proceeding with the building, is at present filled up, so that 
the work will likely be soon commenced. 
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, OLINCOI CLUB. 

For many years a club flbnrished in PertK under this denominatioll. 
What was its orig^ is now diffioolt to ascertain ; biit so far as can be 
learned, it appears to have arisen with the natiyes of the Highlands, re- 
siding in Perth, who, in some manner, were related with the Matsaere 
of Glencoe. For the last twenty years the club has been nearly extinct, 
alid f)ie name rarely mentioned, but by a few people familiar with the^ 
meetingr. Their original obfeet appears to have been of a commemors- 
five nature; a^ they had no fhnds, neidier was any* advantage rtaped by 
being a member. They had an annual meeting, and then dined together 
in' an inn within their own district, which they reckoned to be between 
the MeaKTennel, and the IQgb>street-port. At this meeting they elected 
their office-bearers, w., a^ provost, dean of guild, bailies, tr^asnrer, 
and cuunciHocB. The memben were chieiy confbed to men in businees 
in that district, and when any of their number committed a breach of the 
rales, they 'were brought before the council ; and although they were pu- 
nished with neither bonds nor imprisonment, they were bled pretty freely 
in the purse, which was spent in the rendezrous. The last provost of 
any notoriety, was Mr David Peter, a spirit-dealer. Before his reign tiie 
chair was filled by Mr Wriglit (uade to Provost Wright), whose happy 
humour qualified him to take the lead-in any festival. Diving his reign 
the society attained the zenith of its glbry; he was suoeeeded by 
King Davie, a nailer, who kept the public-house still known by the 
name of the Oiencoe Taoem, After tlie dteths of these worthy cttixens^ 
the dub greatly declined,«-4>ut since the Parliamentary Reform, it appears 
to have emerged from obscurity. When the Church of St Paul was built, 
one of the members of dencoe, a homespun poet, presented a petition 
to the Lord Provost and Council of Perth, for a beU on St Paul's Church, 
which was granted ; and shows that Gleneoe, at that time, was influential 
The beU is rung every morning at a quarter before six i besides answering 
religious purposes. In that district there was another club kept up, witii 
an annual feast, termed the WiUie aub. TWs dub was originally con- 
fined to individuals of the name of WiUlam ; but, some years ago, it died 
a natural deaUi. Many persons were admitted to it. whose only business 
was to chat over tiie days of langsyne, and keep up a personal kindly 
fodmg for each other. Thdr dinner was held in Gunny Christie's 
Hammermen s mn at that time famous for being a good house for tra- 
vdlers 'but. as the old members died, tiie club faUed entirely. Since 
^e passmg of the Reform biU, the fourtii ward of the Burgh of Perth 

^e^o^nv^r "^^ ''''' ^' ^^^"-^- ^--^ *^--^ ^^y bold 
several convivud meetinga. At aR the elections of councillors for tiie 
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luirgh, they have returned Reformers ; and so linked are they, that no 
Tory need pretend to serve them, in burgh politics. They seem so oon- 
nected together, as to form, although a part of the city, a community 
•entirely disjoined from the other three-fourths of it, by habits and mannen 
fof thinking peculiarly their own. 

TUBNHKA BOADfl. 

Before the introdoefion of the turnpike acf, ihe roads In the county 
were in a miserable state-4ndeed, inferior to the worst ef our present 
statute labour roads. Many were mere hllfy tracts, on which carriages 
could not venture, and totally unfit for foot passeag^rs. From this 
rcaxiae business was necessarily retarded, and cotkld orAj be carried on 
genendly by pack horses. When a farmer sold his grain to a baker or a 
brewer in town, all his neighbour's horses were put in reqidsltion, a sack 
with a boll of victual laid across each, and aWay they marched in 
troops to town. To have met a party of farmers, on their way home, after 
selfing th#ir stock, and getting a liberal allowance of ale, flying furiously 
along the narrow rugged road, where it was difficult to get 6ut of the way, 
was extremely dangerous. Where carts could be used, two bolls of 
barley was a load, or four bolls of meal, and their progress only averaged 
about a mile and a half an hour. Generally the roads did not admit 
4wo carts to pass but at particular places ; and so deep were the ruts 
-that, it was impossible to get on without occasional assistance. In 
the winter season the mode of conveyance was doubly hazardous — 
H(»vemen fared little better. In die Carse of Cowrie, now so mudi 
famed, fanners rode with g^at caution, and selected their paths with much 
care. About 40 years ago, a proprietor near Errol who had recently come 
to Scotland, was riding quickly along the road then in use, which led to 
Perth, when he met a tenant of his own, and Mr Thomas Baird, sen^ now 
of Bridgend, mounted, but walking slowly, whom he accosted thus, 
*' Well, Clashbenie, you and your friend Baird seem afraid to ri^e ; — 
but look at me, I'm not so." They answered, " You do not know our 
roads yet, sir.'* The laird, in an air of defiance rode briskly off; but pre- 
sently they heard a cry, which, on turning round, proved to be the laird 
and his horse stuck fast in the centre of the road. Assistance was procur- 
ed, the laird was dragged out in a wciil mudded uniform, and then his horse 
by means of ropes. Several of the old farmers in the county frill, on 
the recital of this single incident, recall many similar. The mercantile 
gentiemen travelled on horseback; saddle horses were very numerous, 
gigs were not known ; there were a few post chaises, but their progre&s 
was very slow. After the year 1775, a chaise with two Jiorses was set 
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a-going betvoen Perth and Edinbaigh, Btyled the Ffy. This conv^. 
ance set off from Perth the one day at seven in the morning, and reached 
Edinburgh at mne at night — and the day following started and returned 
at the same hoars. This Pfy to Edinburgh three times a week was con- 
ddered not only very expeditious, but of great utility to the inhabitants, 
ai|d tlie proprietor was loudly praised for his noble enterprise. At present, 
the Aberdeen Defiance reaches Perth from Ec&ibui^h in four hours, just 
tto hours less time. Any repair ihe roads underwent was by statute 
labour, each farmer giving a certain number of men for so many days, 
who perhi^ would have to travel ten miles to the place. The day's 
labour consiBted in throwing buUets of unbroken stones gathered from the 
fields into the holes in the roads, and where stones could not be found* 
they were filled n^th earth out of the ditches, so that travelling even in 
a carriage was dreadf idly fatigiang, from the Jolting over the stones so care- 
lessly laid, and sinking into holes. The line of the roads seem generally to 
have been little regarded, for the nearest cut was selected, however incon- 
venient; and we still see many Q^ the old roads up one brae and down an- 
other. The old road to the Queeivferry, and the Auchterarder roadt 
are beaittifiil specimens of ^b kipd. The mail, at the time we speak of. 
was a very simple machine. It consisted of a board above the axle of a 
pair of wheels, drawn by a single horse ; the driver having the whole 
responsibility of the letters. The royal vehicle came from EiUnbuiigh 
at first twice a week, then it came and went each alternate day. The 
letters were delivered by a woman, who. went through the lieges at her 
own leisure on the second and third day after thefr arrival. Theletteoi 
beyond Perth were subject to delay and insecuriij. The carriersy on 
whom a great part of the business of the town devolved, were much re- 
elected, and many of them made large sums of money. Those between 
Edinburgh and Perth took a fortnight to go and return ; and the charges 
for goods was in propor^ou to the accidents of the journey. Cases oc- 
cured where earners were capsized several times before they reached 
thmr destination, often sustaining thjB loss of a horse, besides Hi^tpag iny 
the goods. 

Parties to the country, to spend a day as now eqjoyed, was in those 
times never dreamed of. Instead of a visit in a drosky, no fiimily ever 
thought of leaving town, unless in cases of a domestic calamity. The 
mode of travelling was, for the most part, for the gqidman and wife to 
ride togetiier on horseback, and the family, if young, were placed into 
creels slung over another horse, whqse halter occupied the hand of their 
mother, while the father managed the first. 
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PEATH FAII^S. 

Wednesday and Fiiday are the ordinary weekly market days. Tbo 
■butter market was anciently held on the pavement on the south* side of 
the High street, abo^ethe Kirk-^gat^ bnt the merohants foniMiit to be a 
nuisance, which shut up their doors. On a complaint from them aboat 
thirty years ago, it was confinedto the High-street, below the Watergate ; 
but unce that time a conyenient market at the west-end of the Flesh- 
market has been erected, with stalls and benches for the use of the coun- 
tiy people and retailers, where it is now held. A great number of 
carriers come iroq^ all quarters on the Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays. 

The first, fair in the year held at Perth, is the first IHday before 
Old Handsel Monday, This fair used to be termed the " leg and the 
loaf day," and the " hen and the heqp day," which arose from the cir- 
.oumstance of the wives of many of the small farmers and cottars bringing 
in their yam and hens for sale, and purchasing a leg of mutton and a 
large loaf to celebrate Handsel Monday with. The bakers had always 
.Tory large loaves provided for this day's sale. A man could .always find 
a loaf suitable to his family, however large it might be. Peck loayo8» 
and two peck loaves, butcher meat, &c.^ were carried home for Monday's 
feast, although for the next twelve months not a bit of flesh was faen by 
their families. Strang^ as this ipay appear, it was in many inslaaees the 
case : they had thdr bit of land, which yielded meal and lint ; their cow 
kept them in milk ; and with the produce of their garden, they made a 
shift to get through the year without the luxury of butcher meat. Since 
the cottars and small farmers have decreased in the country, thenuur- 
ket has fallen off, and their small cans of butter, cheeses, &c., haye beea 
converted into large kits and substantial cheeseSt whioh come to 
St. John's- day market. 

The First 0/ Ltihe mar Jtet, or, as some wiU have it, *'the first hail 
ouke of March," was held on the 10th of March. If it happened on a 
Saturday or Sunday, it was held on the .first sucoeoding Tuesday ; but it 
|s now held on the first Friday, and is ire^uented by dealers from all 
quarters. In this market horses a^ to be found, from, the small Shetland 
pony to the heaviest draught, or the finest riding horse : there is also a 
good cattle market, at whioh a fine show is usually on the ground.*^ 
About the middle of last century the cattle marl^ets were held in the 
Gallows Park on the Burgh Muir. . A guard of the burgesses armed 
with Lochaber axes, under a captain, were marched out to keep the 
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peace ; bat the dbtance having- been foiind inconTentent for transaciing 
other bQBmesfl in Perth, the market Tvas shifted to the North Inch. Of 
late years, all the cattle markets are held on that part of the South Inch 
where Cromwell's fort stood. This fair still reUtns the same features 
it was wont to have. The horse maitet is now held in the South-street 
of Pertk-^nd the show generally extends on both udes of it, from the 
Jail up to Methven-street. 

The Sand market for cattle were hdd on the Shore every Friday in 
May, old style ; but in lieu of these maikets, a weekly cattle market has 
been established throughout Die year on the Inch. 

Midaummer market, the greatest of tSL the fairs, in ancient times contin- 
ued for a fortnight. It was long held on the 5th of July, or the first Tuesday 
after, but it is now held on the first Friday of the month. It has a great 
horse and cattie market. Before hand labour was superseded by the 
thrashing machine, the farmers had more men and women about them 
than at present, all of whom claimed Midsummer fair and Old Handsel 
Monday as their own peculiar holidays, which is still conceded to 
them. This fair was ancientiy the feeing time ; but fee or not fee, they 
make a point of attending it, and do so in such numbers that it is a com- 
plete squeeze to get along the streets. The coimtry, fifty years ago, 
waa fiill of chapmen, who travelled on horseback with large packs 
and lodged at farm-houses. They were generally well received and 
lodged for the&r packet of news, which they always had ready to vend 
with their wares. It was i)o uncommon thing for orphan boys to 
be set adrift in the country with a small box of needles, pins, laces, &c., 
and a few bdlads, and afterwards succeeding in acquiring a horse, as well 
as a good and valuable pack. Blidsummer fair was for these persons a 
central point, where they annually assembled. As a body, they were not 
only intelligent but wealthy— and formed themselves into an association, 
directed by a preses, who was styled "my lord." It was by this class of 
men that the cloth shops in Perth used to be occupied ; the summit of 
their ambition was to fill a shop; and many of the fortunes of our most 
respectable merchants originated in the profits of the pack. They ap- 
pewed in such numbers at tiie fairs, as literally to fill the High- street 
from the Kirkgate to the Guard-vennel, witii a double row of stalls, co- 
vered witii blaiiets. An awning extended in front about four feet, and the 
back of the stalls was furnished with shelves for their goods. Towards 
the afternoon the lasses collected in parties on the street, or ranged them- 
selves in front of the chapmen's booths, waiting anxiously the ar- 
rival of thcur joes, to give tiiem their fairing. Towards evening they ag^ 
made tiieir appearance, and not unfrequentiy batties between the coun. 
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try and town lails was the consequence ; when a general uproar was the 
result ; to the benefit of pickpockets and such like gentry, the non-conser- 
vators of peace and justice. On the following day, which was kept as a 
part of the fair, the packmen held their meeting for the election of their 
preses and other office-hearers. On this occasion they had races on the 
South Inch of a nngular descriptiou. A gallows was erected, with a ring 
placed on the cross-beam, through which each rode at ftdl speed 
vnih a rod in his hand ; and the man who could carry off the ring on his 
rod gained the prize. Afterwards a small barrel ioclosing a cat and a 
qnantity of soot, was hung up. Again they rode through, giving the 
barrel a stroke ; and the man that broke the barrel and let out the cat 
(by which he neceived a plentiful shower of soot about hSs ears,) gained 
the prize. The poor cat was then tossed about amongst the mob, which 
put an end Co its future usefulness. Its remains afforded rude sport to 
the youths ; and whoever happened to be present at this period of the 
amusement, met with rough usage. Amopg the last of these meetings, 
a respectable citizen's wife was present, whose offspring bears a very le- 
gible testimony of the existance of this old usage. She happened to be 
at the time encierUe, and was struck on the side with the cat ; the chUd 
bears to this day, a vivid mark of the cat on her side. 

St JohfCs Day 9 formerly the 9th, is now kept on the Ist Friday of Sep- 
tember. It consists of a horse and cattle market. In the horse market 
frequently 1000 horses are for sale; the cattle market presents also 
a great show. Formerly, a great plaiding market was held the day 
previous; when the fair happened on Tuesday, the plaiding mar- 
ket was held on Monday morning. On such occasions, the Sabbath 
evening presented numerous bands from the Highlands, with their small 
ponies loaded with plaiding and blankets, coming into town. Great quan- 
tities of wool were also brought in. St John's market is regarded 
among the inhabitants principally for butter and cheese, the sale of which 
has so increased within the last forty years, that the carts now occupy 
the High-street below the Watergate. George-street, on both sides, as 
far as the bridge, and part of Charlotte-street. There has of late been 
upwards of 240 carts of dairy produce sold on one day. A good deal 
of business was done at one time in bleached linen; the spinning and 
weaving of which afforded occupation to many families in the country. 
By these sales a great part of their rents were paid. Another article was 
oak spokes, from the Highlands, for cart wheels ; these generally met a 
ready sale. At this market, the streets and inches were long pestered 
with slight-of-hand gentry. De*el boxes, wheels of fortune, clubs and 
garters, pins and thimbles, ginger-bread, pins, and swindlers of that 
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stamp ; but, some years ago, when Robert Ross, Esq. of Oakbank, 
held the office of Lord Provost, he declared war against all these unami- 
able-looking gentry. Wherever he met them, he upset their tables, 
kicked away their pins, and persevered until they became afraid of his 
magisterial authority. Now, few of these public pests are to be seen at 
the fair. At this market, sheep were annually bargained for— being near 
to the season when flocks were brought from the Highlands, and 
bought up by the Perth butchers, who kept them on the inches until they 
were required. Since feeding with turnips has been introduced by g^a- 
^ers, another system of purchasing sheep has been adopted. These 
Highland sheep were much smaller in size than they now are ; 81b. the 
quarter was thought very large ; they generally averaged barely 61b. a 
quarter. The meat of the Highland sheep was remarkably sweet, and 
sold here from a shilling to eighteen-pence a quarter. 

Little Dunning market, hold on the 20th of October, is now kept on 
the Sd Friday of that month. It is also a great butter and cheese market ; 
frequently, there is as much of these articles at this, as at St John's Fair. 
In 1834, there was 230 carts in the market. This fair is now established 
for hiring or feeing farm-servants, instead of Mid-summer ; which brings 
a great attendance of men and women, who assemble principally between 
the Watergate and the Skinnergate, where they are fee'd. Of late years, 
several young men have fee'd to several masters, with no intention to 
enter their services, — spending their aerls, in dissipation. This un- 
principled procedure has, in a number of instances, proved hurtful to the 
farmers ; a stop has however been put to it by Sheriff Barclay, and far- 
mers are now more on their guard. Formerly, great quantities of flax 
were brought to this market. Farmers were then in the practice of 
keeping a number of maids, principally with a view to spinning — ^the pro- 
duce of their labour forming the chief source from whence the rent 
was made up : a farmer's kitchen exhibiting in the long winter evenings 
much of the bustle of a little manufactory : three or four maids spinning ; 
the mistress of the house reeling their yarn; and the master, men-servants, 
and herd boys, assiduously employing their vacant time in knitting mits 
and hose, or occupied in repairing the horse gear, — awhile the whole party 
were edified by the interesting horrors of a ghost story. Owing to great 
changes in the management on rural affairs, and the unwearying efforts 
of the giant steam having banished the cheery thrifty wheel from the ingle 
side, little flax is now raised in the country. Little Dunning cattie mar- 
ket is well attended. This fair, and some others in the country round, waa 
frequented by people to buy their winter marts, a practice that long pre* 
vsuled here. Many who were not able to purchase entirely, joined toge- 
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her, io have ene amongst them. This m niied priceB, that liide freah beef 
w» to he had thronig^ die vrinten, except that of milk cowb, fed by the 
oow.fbed$rs in town, which were Tory poorly kept. Since the stall-feed- 
iog* of cattle has become general, the salting of winter beef has fallen into 
disose. NnmerouB flocks of goats w^re formerly b)t>ught from the High- 
lands to this market ; thetr flesh was much esteemed for hams, but since 
planting has become so general, they have been banished from many 
quarters : their skins were at one time much used for soldiers* knapsacks, 
dressed with the hair on. 

Andersmtus Horu and Cattle marieiy held on the 11th of Decem- 
ber, is aiwi^ys weU attended. There is generally also a good supply of 
butter, cheese, &c. Formerly large droves of small Highland swine were 
driven to this fair ; but this small kind have entirely disappeared. The 
day after this fair, and the day after Mid-summer, are the terms on which 
fhe house rents in Perth are paid. At Anderamass, the houses are given 
up or are taken by tenante, for another year. The term for removing 
is Whitsunday. 

Paimmnday-eve tmarkst is held the first Friday of April. The chief 
buflineas done at tlus fair is m barley, and grass seeds. Fonnerly a great 
deal was done in lintseed. It is also a oaittle, but not a horse, market. 

At these fairs, and on the weekly markets, the coopers bring out their 
different articles, and expose them on the High-street, between the 
council-house and George-street. This branch of business has, howeiwr, 
declined nnce the introduction of tinplate articles. The cap market has 

also declined from the earth^iware being so reasonable in price 

There is still, however, one or two stands with wooden dishes and riddles, 
^situated on the north side of the High-street, between George-street and 
the Skinnorgate. A great number of nailers used to come to the fairs 
from Pathhead, with cart-loads of nails ; these, however, have entirely 
disappeared. A great number of country shoemakers used to attend the 
shoe market, in the South-street. There are, however, very few who 
do now attend it. 

Wool Markei.'^hajBt year, ld35, the Magistrates of Perth established 
a market for wool. The samples, which were single fleeces, were ex- 
posed in die council-room, and the sales were extensive and satisfactory 
to die sellers. At four o'clock, the wool-staplers and sellers dined in the 
Salutation inn, where a great deal of business was done. This market in 
future is to be held a week after the Inverness wool market, which takes 
place in the month of July each year. The samples of wool in future. 
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are not to be confined to one fleece of each kind merely, but to three 
fleeces of wool. Although the notice announcing diiA market was limited, 
a great number of wealthy wool-staplers attended, and erery support haa 
been provided, to establish it successfully. The establiAment of this 
market b due to John Richardson, Esq. c^ Pitfour, a young gentleman, 
who, for seyeral years back, has exerted himself to promote the prosperilj 
of the City of Perth* 

BAD 8BASOR8. 

Perth is generally esteemed a healthy place. From (he improved sfiUe 
of the country around, as weU as from the excellent police of the town, 
much has been added to the health and comfort of the inhabitants. There 
is nothing more conspicuous than the change that has taken place since 

the country has been relieved' of heavy woods, for well drained lands 

The winters have been nothing in severity or duration to what they were 
formerly. The ravages of the Tay on the breaking up of an intense frost, 
are now but seldom heard of ; nor are the labours gf the poor retard- 
ed by storms. This change is most gratifying ; and still more so when 
contrasted with years of famine that have gone by, during which iAke in- 
dustrious poor suffered so severely: 

The year 1740 was long memorable for the length of its severe winter, 
and still more severe dearth, or famine. Its severity I shall represent by 
reference to cases, from which the reader may estimate the extent of the 
calamity in this, as well as succeeding years which I shall notice. 

An old man in Perth who had a family, gave a pitiful description of 
the state of the inhabitants in Perthshire. The frost set in with the 
greatest severity very early in the season, binding the earth to a great 
depth, which happened to be very wet at the time. A strong north-east 
wind then set in, with a heavy fall of snow, which continued for four 
succesaLve days. The river Tay was frozen almost to the bottom ; horses 
and carts passed over it freely, without creating a crack ; and an ox was 
roasted on the river which was sold for one shilling per pound. The 
spring came on, but no thaw. The snow graduaUy gave way ; but still the 
season advanced without heat to relieve the ground. The frozen clods were 
ploughed down, and the seed committed to the ground in this state. The 
summer continued cold and bleak in the extreme, with Uttle sunshine. 
The harvest passed in (he same cheerless way ; the little of the seed 
which sprung up was very poor both in grain and straw. The supply of 
food for man and beast became extremely scarce, and sold at extravagant 
prices. The importation of grain from foreign quarters was then unknown 
to the general body of the people, and the national feelings at this time 
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prevented measures from being concerted to alleviate tbe common distress. 
In England distress was partially felt. In Perthshire there was no pota- 
toes, and little or no wheat; butcher meat could be had. but so poor as to 
be little better than carrion. To thb food in many places not a bit of 
bread could be obtained. In some districts in the Highlands, families 
lived for months on the flesh of their sheep, without tasl^g bread or 
meal. Tbe distress was not confined to man alone. The beasts in the 
field were driven by destitution to the nearest dwelling houses ; their 

natures were subdued into tameness, and many died from starvation — 
which the poor assiduously searched for in the mornings. The same old 
man who described the horrors of this year, g^ve an instance of 
brute suffering which occurred in his house, then infested with rats, 
although not before that year. He had a loom in the one end of his 
house, at which he constantly wrought. When his wife dbhed up the 
kail to cool in the cogue, they were set on the lid of a chest beside him, 
(for they had neither table nor ^Aates to sup from,} and he had to keep his 
ellwand at hand to drive away the rats. The continuance of the severe 
weather increased their boldness ; and latterly they became so familiar 
with him as to wait for a portion of his cheer. Wh^n the season became 
friendly, to use the old man*s words, " the brutes flitted frae me I** 

The succeeding severe winter laid aside almost every desoription of 
labour. Spring brought again the same bleak chilly easterly weather. 
During its continuance, the frozen clods formerly ploughed down were 
now turned up in the same state : any seed they had preserved was of 
such a doubtful quality, that little hope was entertained that it would 
spring at all. It was, however, sown ; and when it. did spring, the de- 
scription my informant gave of it was, " that he could lie down in a field 
and not hurt a stalk of it." About the beginning of June, a thorough 
thaw commenced ; the wind came round to the west ; the sim shone 
forth in all his splendour ; the weather became all at once exceedingly 
warm, with genial showers, which made the seed to -spring np, as if by 
miracle, which yielded a crop more favourable than the farmers antici- 
pated, from the previous general i^pearance of the thin com fields. 

Since 1740, we have been frequently visited with bad harvests by 
which the poor suffered most severely. The year 1782 was remarkable 
for the "saawie" harvest, which prevented the com from ripening. 
The meal was dear and scarce, besides being of a very bad qualify. Po- 
tatoes were then raised to some extent, but the growers had not the method 
of preserving them through the winter. Indeed, they were deemed unfit 
for use after the new year. During, the succeeding spring and sununw, 
meal was hardly to be got for money. When a small supply came to 
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Parth, thfi peopLa aflsemblcd in multitudes, whioh rendered it dangeroiu 
for old or weakly people to attempt to get any of it. When meal could 
not be procured, Provoat Ramsay obtained from England a number of 
cargoes of white pease, whioh he made into meal. This at the time waa 
a gf«ai blessing to many famines. 

The harvest of 1791 was extremely wet, attended with direful con- 
sequences. After harvest was commraiced, a constant rain set in ; for 
three weeks the shearers never attempted to cut a stalk : as they were at 
that time all hired for the harvest, they became a heavy burden on the 
farmers. The grain was got lodged ; part of it rotten, and part was put 
in the stack danpp which boated. To have seen the corn-yards, one 
would have thought they were on fire, from the great smoke they sent 
forth. To have seen them from a hill, th^ resembled so many smotfaer- 
c4 fires here and theee. The meal this season was very bad in 
<|aali^ ; it was red as iron rust— with so Uttle substance that, however 
fuU the stomach was after a mei^L a penon in the course of an hour 
became as hnngry as if he had faated for a whole day. This was not alJ^ 
l^ intro^QMd severe fiuzes and fev«Es» winch q>read extensiyely, especially 
among the poor, who suffered severely. The horses and cattle, from the 
great scarcity of food* became weak. In the spring, many of the horses 
bad to be lifted up in the monnnga ; so general was this, that the small 
farmeva went from fwm to fapn to help theM* neighbours to perform this 
offirBe. 

Of the seasons that bav^ been ramarkaMe for dearths and consequent 
distress* ** the dear yean," as they are significantly termed, exceeded 
4hem alL They p no e ced beavi)^ en all classes of society ; and while they 
are painful to nAect on, they were no less remariLsble for the revolution 
they brooghl about in the whole system of agriculture, as well as the 
immenae rise in the price of every article necessary for existence. After 
the breakiog oot of the French Baycdution, Mr Pitt, then Prime Bfinister 
of this oonntry, formed the idea of starting the French nation into his 
terms. In this, however, he faflad; a pi^y -which, in course of tune, 
^Bverted upon our own heads ; for the |^(^ of the ports on the Conti- 
nent oaaae to be under the controid of tiie French, who caused them in 
tnm to be shut against us, so 4iiat no supply could be had frxwa that quar* 
.ter, even had tiiey been able to g^TO it. 

in 1800, the tptbig set in with a cold easterly wind ; the usual seed 
Una eontinned oold and wet throughout, strong Arosts at night with a 
Ueak and banen sky, aeeompanied vrith frequent snow blasts through the 
4kj; araaiDd generalalam* The suouBer eon^ued cold and barr^ ; an4 
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when -the harvest cane round it was found that com, wheat, barlej, 
pease and beans, and potatoes, were each deficient in quantity and 
quality, to an great extent; when the grain came to he thrashed^ 
the worst fears were realized. The produce was smail; what was of it 
was Httle better than duiit, without nourishsient either for nuui or beast. 
Out of sixteen holla of corn sent to the mill, only two bolls of meal of the 
proper qualily was got, A general and unprecedented rise in price took 
place in grain, butter, cheese, milk, hay, and straw ; this was aggra- 
vated by a heavy reduction in the wages of the mAuufacturing classes, 
along with a very great difficulty of finding work at mere nonunal wages. 
When the labonring classes did procure money, a difficulty aroee as to wbal 
provisions ibr thair family could be had £or the amount. The condition of 
^e poor at ibis lime was heart-rending : many of whom existed on diets 
of the humblest kind ; which merely sustained fife. 

The spring of a^ct year set in sliU more inauspimous, with a cold 
barren drought, aeeompavied by f urioue gales from the iwurth and nortii" 
east, ^lat raiaed the khI from the fields in clouds of dust: vegetation 
was comi^leiily cheeked. The summer came with great heat and drought, 
which withered every blade of grass, garden stuffs, &c. The seed that had 
been sown in the spring was of swh poor quality, that litHe of it germi- 
nated, aad that Httle was completely seordied. The general distress now 
became eictreme. Even the Continental States felt its horrors. From 
America little supply could be obtaieed. Indian corn meal was the only 
thing that could be procured : at first it was very iU relished, bat dire 
necessity XKconciled people to it. As this supply was soon exhausted, 
nothing was to be had but fiour bread — ^whioh in turn was also limited. 
The diets of a family were measured out to each indiridttal, in quantities 
which only provoked the appetite it was meant to appease. Even 
where there were no diildren to provide for, food and flour wene hoard- 
ed with the most rigid care, and in many cases refused to the most 
needy families. At this time the penny loaf weighed 3^ ounces ; the 
quartern loaf sold for twenty-penee — sometimes it could not be had for 
money. It was quite comnum for the bakers to shut their shops by nooo« 
when their bread was sold, to avoid the distressing impMtwiify of the 
poor. Besides the diSoulty of procuring grain, there was a great scardty 
of water generally fdt Almost all the eooatiy mills were dried up > 
.even the mills in Perth were inactive, and with difficulQr the water wheel 
could be made to revplve : the millers' exertions were utterly insufficient 
io meet the loud demands. Carts we^ arriving daily from Dunkeld« 
Cii^, Auchterarder, and other towns in the county, to get a small sup- 
ply (tfbr9»d or m^ ^ VKF lund. igven on Sabbatiis their arrivals were 
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frequent, and their case so urgent, that hread had to be baked for them 
in violation of the Fourth Commandment. It was often with great 
reluctance that these carts were allowed to depart. To obtain food, 
many of the labouring classes had to sell their furniture; and the 
poorer of them were reduced to the necessity of disposing of their bedding 
and blankets, and many articles of use, to keep their families in existence. 
Poor old men and women were often seen searching the dunghills, picking 
out bones and remnants of vegetables, to boil into soup. During the 
calamity, a number of people at the west-end of the town, on hearing 
diat a cow-feeder had lost a cow by some disorder, the carcase of which, 
after being skinned, was thrown into the Clayholes, assembled in bodies, 
and with creepers dragged out the carcase, on which they fell with all 
the eagerness of cannibals ; tearing it to pieces, each struggling for a 
bit, as if it had been the finest of food. 

Farmers and cow-feeders at this period were reduced to the greatest 
difllculty in keeping their cattle alive. Fields of whins were let as high 
as £12 an acre, and readily taken. The cutting and thrashing them gave 
temporary employment to many poor villagers, which afforded them and 
their families some little relief. 

From the great pressure on all classes of the community, and 
painful cries of want and distress, the Legislature was induced to 
pass an act prohibiting the making of any flour finer than just taking the 
coarse bran from it. In all genteel families it urged each person to be 
restricted to a loaf per week. This act was complied with ; and the 
baking of pastry, eonfeetionaries, &e. entirely given up. So strictly was 
this observed among the nobility, that I may just give an anecdote in 
proof of it. The Hero of Camperdown, with his daughter, happened to 
stop at the George Inn of Perth at this time. At dinner, some pastry was 
brought forward, to which his daughter asked permission to help him. 
The Earl smartly lifted it from before her, in presence of the waiter, say- 
ing, " it was shameful to indulge in any dish of the kind, whilst thou- 
sands could not procure a morsel." His daughter, like a woman of sense, 
begged forgiveness for the unintentional offepce, as it arose from no 
motive of selfishness. 

Liberal subscriptions were made to procure grain, for sale, at reduced 
prices to the poor. In this quarter thoy were attended with the happiest 
results. Besides these, a public kitchen was established, which provided 
to applicants one meal a day, made from cattle's heads, houghs, and 
pieces of beef, boiled down with plenty of barley and pease. Every day 
the making of the broth was superintended by a part of the committee of 
management. It was not uncommoil to see the Lord Provost, or a rever- 
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end gentleman, standing oyer the boilers and liandiog out the broth to the 
numerous attendants. Their number was very great, and embraced 
many worthy people who had seen better days. As they generally aa- 
sembled before the time for distributing the soup, eaeh as they arrived 
stood in succession and formed a line which extended from the centre of 
John-street, where the kitchen was, as far up as the Meal-vennel, advanc- 
ing in single fil? with their flaggons. With the soup each got a small 
loaf at a reduced price. Notwithstanding this benevolent measure, there 
were many industrious families, who from false delicacy, declined coming 
forward to share in it. Many of them were days without breaking their 
fast ; sometimes they had but one meal a day, such as it was. Many 
instances occurred of labourers in the fields who fell into the fUrrows they 
were digging, through weakness from want of food ; and were only pro- 
tected from premature death, by the anxious attentions of their families, 
who watched their hours for return. 

Of the many instances of fanuly suffering, a record of one will 
suffice : — There was a decent citizen in the west-end of the town^ with a 
large family ; the little he could procure by labour went but a short way 
amongst them. He had struggled industriously day after day, and asked 
credit in every quarter, in the hope that times would shortly come round 
when he could discharge it. Here he was disappointed : those who had 
anything to sell saw the utter in^ssibility of getting payment : and thus 
every door was closed. Distress entered the family ; the whole of them, 
with the exception of himself, were confined to bed. From hard labour 
in the day, and the want of rest at night, he also became unfit for much 
exertion. One Saturday morning, the last morsel he could comnumd was 
consumed by the members of this sick family. Every exertion through 
the day to get a supply failed ; at night he became mentally distressed, 
for Sabbath was approaching, without a morsel for their sick pillows. 
Wearied thinking on every shift, he resolved to commit himself to Provi- 
dence, who alone could reUeve them — conscious that he had done all 
he could honestly do. In this frame of mind he went to the bedsides 
of his family, and prayed fervently for them all. On the Sabbath 
morning he was aroused by a rapping at the door, which on opening he 
found to be a sister of his wife's, a farm servant, who had come ten miles 
with a supply of meal, meat, butter, and cheese, which her mistress had 
given her for their use. This happy relief was acknowledged by prayer. 
It appeared that, on the Saturday evening, a poor woman from Perth 
called at the farm-house, who, in the course of conversation, gave an ac- 
count of the state of the family, which caused her mistress to dispatch the 
welcome messenger early in the morning to relieve their necessities. 
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In the midrt of all thb «d«nl«y. hi. Once John Dnk* of Athole. wid. 
hni ««nal kkidneK and attontfon to «» «ounty. bought up a «»*«««« « 
corn wMch Ae go^rment h«l hdd up in London, for »^J^^^ 
podition fl«t dW not take pUce. ThJ. anpplyhe bonghtjt 45 f»^ 
perbon.wUehamon«tedto«0.000. «» Or«« caaaod rtto be foP. 
.mrfed wW. aU «p«A with ordoHi to giveevery p«ri.h a portion «.««. 

ponding to it. extent, at «n« cos,, alter allotdng a quaatUy for «ed^ 
TMs prored a dgnal ble«ng in both way^a. the f««e» hijdj«7 M^ 
gnun fit for «»d. When thi. «ed wa. sown it wa. e«ly d«fangn.A«d 

ftom an, other species of the ««ne grain. M«sh tho|«h his Grace 4d^ 
ignorant people raised a cry against him. because he did n^ sell fl«com 

hTMau> prime co>t. They openl, alleged that he was enrtetogte-^ 
at the ex^ of the people. M«.y other injnno- f^'^'^J^ 
made agdnst him. which only established hi. Gnwe's chameter ftt 
benevolence among the intelligent part of the eomoinnHy. 

The harrest of 1802 proved disaiitPous in the extreme. The faUwe 
•f the crop, had again been general all over the Continent, "»* «" 
political feeBng of thfe warlike Power, towarf. Britain. tmdMeA * 
impo«ible to pwcnre any wppUe. from that «inartor. Oa»i«l nr 
Perth, when it couW be h«l at all, 8<Ad from 8*. id., to ».. ed. p«r 
peek; even at that price the inhaWtaat. had to undergo a squeeze for an 

hoar or two, belbre half-a-peck e«ikl be got «*m the dealer., who www 
pioMbited from sdling more to one fkmUy. Frequently Ae quality was 
M bad, diat nodiing bat dire neeeadty eansed it to be uwd. Many fami- 
lies were reduced, through die winter, to Ae neeewity of keeping the 
coarsert bran and barley, and made Ae pourings into a kind of sowan. In 
spring, their dtuation became deplorable. Subscriptions were raised to 
supply the poor with meal at reduced prices, which did nrach good. As 
labour was difficult to be had. money of course was not much in circula- 
tion among the poor, who felt this season Ae more acutely, from Aeir 
doAes being reduced by wear, and having no funds to replace Aem. 
In addition to hunger, Aey had to endure cold. They conducted 
Aemselves, however, with great fortitude under Aeir severe privations. 

The spring of the year 1803 set in with the same dreary aspect; 
again the cold and barren north and east winds continued to blow in 
heavy gales, that withered every green blade. The prospect was appal- 

Kng in the early part of the summer : there was neiAer dew nor rain 

The heavens had become as bright as brass, and Ae earA as hard as iron. 
Gloom filled every countenance, and the only topic of conversation was 
the appearance of the crops, and probable change of weather. What had 
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t>riared in the fields was sickly, and gave no promise. The Mid-summer 
market of that year set in fair and clear. Towards noon a small 
cloud appeared, which soon spread into extreme darkness. In a few mi- 
nutes lightning fiashed with astonishing rapidity in one quarter of the 
heavens ; and in another, halls of fire were seen rolling along, aig, zag, 
Hke forked lightning, which, darting through the darkness, produced 
a terrifically grand efifect. This was succeeded hy tremendous peals of 
thunder ; and rain fell in torrents. In a moment, the crowded scen- 
ery of the fair vanished as if by magic ; the streets that had, a few 
moments before, been impassable by crowds, were left without a single 
individual. Never did any person witness such a torrent ; its continu- 
ance, general extent, and vivifying effect, produced what was most an- 
xiously looked for. This was succeeded by general warmth, which pro- 
duced a most luxuriant crop. Past miseries were forgotten, amidst the 
anticipation of abundance. The change of weather was the theme of joy 
everywhere, which was enhanced by the sudden and unexpected news of 
peace with our enemies abroad. However high provisions were before 
this, the prices experienced a sudden change *. meal fell from 3s. 6d., to 
2s. 4d. a peck, and other provisions in a corresponding raUo. Families 
that had money ran and bonght up a yearns supply, at the current price* 
thinking that past experience justified such prudential conduct. In a 
few weeks thereafter, meal sold at a shilling a peck. 

These '' dear years'* produced a wonderful revolution in the agricultural 
and mercantile world, entirely changing the state of society. Before 
this period, the rent of land was very low, and an industrious farmer had 
no difficulty in making money ; land afterwards, however, rose in 
value. Various theories were advanced at the time, for this change; 
but the one most currently believed in, was, that entails imposed many 
restrictions upon land proprietors in Scotland, as well as in England. 
To secure their consent to measures then going on in Parliament, for 
meeting an expensive war, a proposal was made, that no com should be 
introduced into Britain under a specific price. This policy forced the 
waste lands into cultivation, and enhanced the rentals throughout Britain. 
It also provided the means of sustenance to our kingdom, should^ the world 
declare war against us, as it had done before. Whether this is the correct 
theory or not, it was generally believed, and met with a great many sup. 
porters. It may, however, be stated, that land in this county, rose in 
value nearly one hundred per cent. ; but while land was thus fictitiously 
raised, a like fictitious value was not added to all our other industrial 
branches of wealth. 
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The uncommon circunuUnoes in which the oonntrj was placed* bj th^ 
breaking out of the war again, tended to keep up, rather than dimintih 
the rent of land. Every salary under govermisent was augmented ; the 
pay of the army was doubled ; high bounties were oibred mecfaanies in 
most of the branches of trade for home consumption. They got wages in 
proportion to the rise in the price of provisions ; whilst many otlMT 
branches in the manufacturing line suffered a heavy reduetion, which 
placed the workmen in a miserable atuation. Speculations Iq land and 
in farming were, however, carried to an unprecedented extent ; rents were 
increased three fold. Farms weve let by public auction, and so high did 
the bidders g^ on these occasions, that one gentlemanj astonished at the 
advance offered for a farm he was letting in this way, called out to tifae 
eompany to remember he was only letting the land, not selling it 1 — 
Merchants and others, who had saved a little money, became farmers. 
When the new leases of the farms in the Muirton were drawn out, there 
was a clause in the lease, that if the lands around the North Ineh 
Bhoiild be feued out, the tenant was to have a reduction of L.6 an acreb 
fbr what was taken fWmi him. To the proprietor's astonishment, the 
bidding went about L48 an acre above that nte ; these farms were for- 
meriy let on an old lease belew L«l an acre. The pendiders speedily 
disappeared in every quarter. Farm vras added to farm, until, in aumy 
parts of the county, whole parishes were in a hw hands, and the-papabu 
tion thrown into the towns and villages. 



The farm servants, who formerly resided in the house with their 
)(er» and formed part of the family, wens now turned into aomfiirtlMft 
^eds or bothios, where they slept, and prepared their humble diet : tiie 
extensive wealthy farmer not brooking the idea of living in the same 
irause with his servants. The family meals wera commuted for a oertaia 
aUowanee of meal and milk, and upon this food, with the oocattanalimt- 
nry of potatoes, on which the Scottish peasant may be now said al- 
most exclusively to live. It was fotmerly the pride of ScotLand, tliat 
her peasantry were the most independent and intellsgent in the world { 
.but the degrading bothie system, with its concomitants of severe labomr, 
mean living, and promiscuous intercourse, has operated with terrible 
«flfeet in prostrating those feelings of independence, and even in sidivert- 
-ing tiieir intellectual superiority. This system also deeply affiseted the 
servants in their matrimomal dliances. For as farmers in these parta 
liad cot hfoases, a servant had i|;eneraliy to retire, when he got marriad, 
10 ^e nearest vilkgn, or beeome a Jahourer at the outskktsiif SMie;pQ|Kp 
lous town. 
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In. 1810, tke effeots of the war proved highly disastrous to the Berth 
manufacturers. The town also suffered during the calamities of 1819, aris- 
ing priDcipally from a number of speculators of uo capital, who carried 
on for a time with great success. To keep moTing, many had to sell hy 
means of agents on commission^ thus forcing off goods in every state off 
.the market. These gentry, the moment they had a lot of their fabric* 
ready, sent them off to their agents, and drew to a certain extent, at 
three months' date. By the time it came due, the agent took eare to 
have the goods disposed of at any rate, to honour his acceptance ; in this 
way the funds of the needy manufactQrDr» or rather . of his creditors 
mdted with a rapidity inconceivable to those una^uainted with this ac- 
commodation system. In a short time many of these manofacturers had 
to compound their debts with one shilling per pound. At this time the 
whole kingdom was involved in the deepest distress : heavy failures wero 
daily taking place in every quartsr, to an erormoua amount ; every poti 
brov^t the news of some insolvent or banknpt house, by which one or 
vOther of the Perth citizens were involved. The banks drew in their dis- 
counts, and confidence seemed t> be at an end. Manufacturers reduced 
the wages of the weav?r, again and again, so very low, that it was im- 
poedble for a man, witb the utmost diligence, to procure even the eoars* 
est fare for his fomily ; and eventually employment, even at a nominal 
rate, could not be had. 

In the West country, the distress had become so heavy and genersd, 
that dissatisfaction against the government became almost universal. Al- 
though the legislature could not controul commereial transactional 
yet the weavers believed that it was entirely to blame ; open resistance 
took place, which ended with the loss of lives, and other serious eoilse^ 
quences to those concerned. Fortunately, in Perth a (Afferent course 
was pursued : a general meeting of the weavers was cafled, at which 
George Penny, now of the Strathmore Journal office, was chosen pre- 
ges. He accepted of tiie chair, on the express condition that no politice 
were to be introduced ; if they were, he was invested with power to diif- 
solve the meeting. This was adopted, and rigidly observed through afi 
their subsequent proceedings. This prudential step was a dreadful dis- 
appointnient to a party who had come prepared with a set of resolutions, 
which they intended should be set forth. Instead oi these, a respectfhl 
memorial was drawn up, one of which was sent to the Lord Lieutenant 
4>f the county, the other to the Lord Provost of Perth, both stating 
tiielr sitnation, and praying that means might be devised for finding 
emjdoynient to hundreds of families, entirely destitute. It is but Justice 
to the memory of bis Grace John Duke at Athoie, to state, that he in- 
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ftantly laid th« memorial before Provost Morrison, both of whom gav* 
instant attention to the subject. A general meeting vras convened of the 
Gonntj gentlemen, in which A. M. H. Belshes, Esq. of Invermay took an 
active hand, and got a subscription commenced. The Duke put down 

L.lOO ; the City of Perth L.lOO ; the Earl of Kinnoull L.lOO 

Many of the other noblemen and gentlemen belonging to the county, 
and the city, came liberally forward. A fund of upwards of L.2000 was 
soon placed under the management of a committee, to find out-door 
employment. Under this committee there were soon about a thousand 
persons employed. In the Muirhall quarry, which Mr Richardson of 
Pitfour kindly gave for the time, some were engaged breaking stones ; 
others trenching ground, in the neighbourhood. Another difficulty 
•tarted, — ^the men being turned off the loom, hundreds of women, who 
subsisted by winding yam, and draw-boys, became al$o destitute. The 
women were directed to turn their attention to spinning ; but here they 
had another obstacle to encounter, the spinning-wheels had all been con- 
verted into winding ones, and the committee found themselves under the 
necessity of repairing them. This cost L.160. The price given for 
q^dnning was so much reduced, that the committee added 3d. to each 
spindle. In no instance, except in desperate cases, was any relief given 
without labour. This system of compelliog all to work was an excellent 
preventive of disaffected meetings, then spreading fast in the west. 

The winter of tliis year set in very early ; the labourers' situation in 
consequence was tri;dy deplorable. Any little clothing they had was ill 
suited to stand the winter blast, particularly those who had been accus- 
tomed to labour within doors. Besides weavers, relieved by this subscrip- 
tion, many other classes applied to the committee for work during the 
winter. The clothing of t)ie majority of the labourers was deplorable : 
frequently were the poor men seen at Muirhall, on the top of the 
hiU, standing with hardly Ihe vestige of a sole on their shoes, amongst 
the snow, exposed to the keen north wind ; with only a few cold po- 
tatoes and a little salt to their breakfast, which sustained them until they 
went home at night. The weather at last became so severe, that all la- 
liour was at a stand. In one week, L.160 in money, and about 30 bolls 
of meal, was given for their support. This state of things, more or leas 
distressing, continued from August to April, when the funds were ex- 
hausted. During thu severe privation, the individuals submitted with 
uncommon resignation. Whilst other towns were running riot, with in- 
surrectionary movements, all was quiet and orderly here. Twice a week, 
a small supply of meal was issued, according to the numbers in the famOy ; 
and to shew the general dread that was in the country, of insurrection, 
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<»ne trifling circumstauee may be here related. When tbe meal waa 
to be given out to them, the men all assembled at Penny's house, 
(who had been appointed to superintend its distribution,) to receiye 
tickets and directions to go in squads to certain dealers, to receive their 
allowances. One evening, after dark, as the whole bodies were moving 
from his house to their respective places, they were met on the way by 
some gentlemen from the country, who were not aware of their object, 
and became extremely alarmed. They set off to the Procurator Fiscal, 
whom they found dining out. On entering the room where he was, they 
exclaimed, *' The Radicals are up in immense bodies, and there will cer* 
tainly be mischief to-night in town." The Fiscal asked in what direction 
they were going ? On being told, he laughed heartily, and replied, 
'* They are Penny's Radicals ; as fine a body as ever was in Perth, and 
too well drill'd to create alarm." The gentlemen seemed not quite satis- 
fied. Tho Fiscal then stated, *' that the bodies they saw were too grate- 
ful to be dissatisfied, and it was beyond his province to prevent them 
from going to their meal gimals." 

Notwithstanding the general good behaviour of these men, on tiiis, as 
well as on other occasions, there were a few idle, discontented, and worth- 
less people always eager to stir up mischief. Of these a few were for- 
merly leaders of political movements, who endeavoured to assume an as- 
cendancy over the rest. They formed a secret committee among them« 
selves, with a view to controul the whole, and regulate the hours and price 
of labour. One day, when Penny went out to Lethendy, where 
tbe whole body was then employed, he was met by this party, with one 
of the overseers on their shoulders, on their way to heave him into a deep 
pond, because he would not concede to their views. Next day, when on 
die way out, he found about two hundred of them on their way again to 
intercept him. For this purpose, they formed into a body across the 
public road, and would have him to read a communication which they had 
induced some gentlemen to ngn, directed to their committee ; to which he 
replied, he could not recognize any gentlemen but the committee under 
whom he acted, and then forced his way through them. On this they 
moved away past him, but they formed again in a more determined 
manner, without offering any violence, when he again broke throu^ 
them. Ho had not, however, gone far, when one of their leaders 
came np in front of him, with a stone in each of hinj hands, and in a 
menacing and brutal manner, ordered him to stop or he would knock his 
brains out. Without a moment's hesitation, he replied, that " no 
man would stop him on the King's highway ;'* and on this gave the bold 
jatruder a push backward, that made him stumble and fall. Penny 
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then walked on, and left the crowd a Httle astonUbed* aad the m^erkj 
heartily aBhamed of their oonduet These unruly spirits were imma- 
diately removed from the rest, and perfect order restored. Had effideiit 
means not been used at this first bursting out of their insubordinate plans, 
the laboors of the committee of management would have been rendered 
useless, and the well disposed molested in their honest endeavours in be* 
lialf of their families. 

Since the year 1819, there has been some other seasons of severe pres- 
sure in the mercantile world, in which Perth auffi&red severely. Among 
these, we may class the memorable Joint Stock Companies, or Bubble^ 
80 they were called, which produced many heavy fiulures. 

Before concluding this chapter, it is proper to state, that the distrenss 
of 1740 obliged the Town Council of Perth to commission 600 quarters 
of pease and 900 quarters of oats from England. L.800 was borrowed 
from the old Bank to pay the same. They also commissioned fcom 
London L150 sterling of hslfpence, and L.d0 sterling of ftrthings ; — 
specie being tiken very scarce. 

PBBTH BBIDGSS. 

The dtf of Ferth, it is well known, was for long the seat of Ooverv. 
ment of this part of the now United Kingdom. Placed nearly in ihm- 
centre of Scotland, — strongly walled and fortified, — the key to some of the 
principal passes to the Grampians, by which, alone, the arm of the law 
could keep under subjection, the powerful and turbulent spirit of the north- 
em clans, — Perth was thus esteemed a place of no small importance i 
interposing a powerfid barrier betwixt the northern and mountainott» 
districts of the kingfdom, and the more fertile and civilized plains of th» 
south ; taking a principal share in the (then) foreign commerce of th#^ 
c oun ftr y ; and, above sJi, afl^nding, by means of its bridge, a safe and 
commodious medium of intercourse between the most distant parts of tbs 
kingdom. 

The river Tay has its somree on the borders of Argylesfaire, but takee 
dtst name only upon its issoing ftvm Loch Tay, a trmh-watgr lakcp of 
Arat sixteen miles in length, and situated about 500 feet above the level 
ef the sea ; running thence eastward, between two of the ranges of th» 
firrampianSk aad irom them augmented by a number of rapid monntain 
fltresns, it mtnunM a southerly direction, in passing Perth ; and again 
runs eastward, until it fells into the Gaerman. Ocean ;. the Iraglh. of 
Hr course- beings upwards of aepnmty mileB. From tiie nwunlainona eovi^ 
tfey, whereit ttdses itfr rise) and Unmigh whioh^ it paMes^ fplhctiny m 
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nasy tribatary streams, it fi[«queiitly sweUs to a magnitude, sot to fae 
entieipatod from its general appearance, and acquires a velocity and im- 
petus, ihe power of which would be difllciilt to calculate. Indeed, at all 
times tile Tay pours more water into the ocean than any other river in 
the United Kingdom. 

On a river of this magnitude and nature, forming so considerable a line 
'Of -separation betwixt a great part of the north and south of Scotland ; 
and which, during the time of its land floods and severe frosts of winter, 
presented such obstacles to the free intercourse of the oountiy ; it is 
no matter of surprise, that the erection of a bridge should have been early 
atten^ted, and when effected, should be duly valued. Accordingly, 
although the period of the first erection of a bridge over the Tay at Per^ 
Is not ascertained, it muat have been very early, for that correct chronic 
cler, focdiiB, inihis account of the great inundation which took place in 
Perth in the year 1210, says that it swept away not only houses, but tht 
bridge^ and an anciently founded chapel, which stood near 1o it. Of the 
aubsequently erected bridges, it is not necessary to enter into any particular 
enquiry, farther than to mention, that the existence of one during the reign 
of Robert the Bruce, is proved by aeharter granted by him to the town, on 
S9th June 1317. During the reign of King Robert the III., he, by charter, 
OB IQth April 139d, bestowed the fines and amerciaments of the Justioe 
Ajrres, to the repairing and upboldix^of the bridge over the Tay at Perth ; 
and by another charter, dated the dist January 1405, granted ^11 aterling, 
cf the Burrow mails (duties payable to the crowu), for the same purpaee. 
King James the lY. confirmed the said grant on 18th June 14M ; and 
£ing Jaines the VI., by a diarter, Idtfa November 1600, eenfirmed 
these grants, and added considerably thereto. The view taken at thft 
latter period, tff the importance pf tins hridge, cannot he more fere&bl^ 
eapreesed, than in the words of the last-mentioned charter, -r-they an 
given fDom a translation made m 1653 : *' And because the bridge of -our 
said Royal Burgh of Perth, which is called the bridge of Tay, is a meet 
preeiausjewd tst our kingdom, and a woriL not only profitable and pryma- 
iy necessary to our whole kingdom and domimon ; and for the suppreHion 
of rebels and such as are viciously affected ; most ^oammodiont, and also 
keeiung the one^half thereof, in.faitb, obedieace, and dufy ofofihs^.toWBtAs 
ua, their King, in our kingdom and deaimiea.'' And amoagtt ttthor {rea- 
sons for gpranting the privileges conlened, addB*-^" But ako, .die isaid 
Ini^, as a puUic and common woriL, is odifiad and builded upon the 
tKomaon tribute and expeasiss of ail the pec^ -andvubjo^ts^of our king- 
•dom and doiAiniDn." This bridgOi ao highly Mid jusdy prised, naa^aiMpt 
ameLfhyA^xod ilood ; Ike kssjOT iriuoh witsdMSFr^rely felt. A pAblac sub- 
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Bcription was immediately opened for rebuilding it. King James the VI. 
subscribed 100,000 merks, Prince Charles 10,000 mcrks, and the nobility 
and gentry of the kingdom followed the example. But the death of King 
James, and the difficulty of raising sufficient funds, left the country for 
more than a century, destitute of the advantage of a bridge over the Tay 
at Perth. After it fell, the communication on both sides of the river was 
kept up by boats, which the nature of the Tay not unfreqaently impeded, 
for days t and in winter, for weeks together. 

As the population and the commercial and political intercourse of the 
country increased, the want of this bridge came to be more and more felt, 
and at various periods attempts were made to effect the erection of a ne^ 
bridge ; but the want of public spirit, combined with the poverty of the 
country, rendered every effort abortive, until shortly after the middle of 
last century, when, by the strenuous exertions of that truly patriotic no-> 
bleman, Thomas, Eighth Earl of Kinnoull, the public attention was sensibly 
awakened to the subject. A subscription of new was set on foot, to which 
the principal nobility of Scotland, and others, liberally contributed. The 
community of Perth, and individual citizens, were not behind in theif 
exertions, both personal and pecuniary ; and such a sum was subscribed, 
as to induce an application for an act of Parliament, which was obtained 
in 1765, for erecting the present bridge. Still, however, the sum raised 
by subscription would have been totally inadequate to the purpose, had 
not government, strongly impressed with the utility and importance of 
the undertaking, come forward and granted more than the one-Aa/f of the 
expense of the erection; 

The present bridge, under the direction of that eminent engin^r, the 
late Mr John Smeaton, was commenced upon the 18th day of Octobet 
1766 ; and completed and opened to the public upon the 31st day of 
October 1771, at an expense of L.26,631, 12s. 5|d. ; of this sum L.7290 
was raised by subscription, L.553d, 12s. 5d. borrowed on the credit of 
the tolls, and repud by the pontage, and the remaining L. 13,800 given 
by Government So large a sum, granted by government, in voluntarr 
donation, demonstrates their view of the bridge as a national advantage, 
Considering the state of the country, the value and scarcity of money, at 
that period, the raising of L.7000, by voluntary subscription, is no less 
a proof of the opinion of the public. The pontage, continued from 1771 
to 1768, which, at an average, produced L.750 per annum. 

By the act of Parliament, the Bridge Commissioners were directed to 
raise a sum of L.l,£00, the interest of which was annually to go for the 
foture upholding of the bridge. This sum was accordingly raiatd and 
lodged in the hands of the Town of Perth ; the interest thereof aad 
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L.20 of yearly rent of what was formerly the pontago of the bridge. 
The sam expended for repairs during the first twenty years after its 
completion, from 1775 to 1794 inclusive, was L.52d Hs, which, on a 
yearly average, is L.26 8s 8d annually. The sum bud out for the twenty 
years ending 1827» was L.1246 8s, or L.62 6s 5d yearly. Some years 
ago repairs were reported necessary to the extent of L.IOOO, of which 
L.700 was ordered. The fund for future provisions to this edifice has 
therefore, from necessities not provided for by the Act, become nearly 
if not altogether exhausted. 

The only defect now found with the bridge, is its extreme narrowness 
for the present thoroughfare ; and several plans have been suggested, at 
different periods, for widening it, by adding projected paths, which would 
give ten feet of additional width. A plan was some years ago procured 
from Mr Stevenson, civil engineer, witli a state of the expense, which he 
then estimated at L.8000. On this it was proposed to apply for a new 
Act of Parliament to carry it into effect, but the proposal was opposed 
by many in the to«vn and county. It is now generally believed, that a 
new act will be requisite, as the provisions and powers of the existing 
one is not now suited to the yearly wants of our good old bridge. 

The bridge has hitherto been lighted at the joint expense of the Com- 
missioners and the Magistrates. This, however, is optional on the part 
of the town, and hitherto been done solely to aid the bridge funds. 

INUIfDATIONS. 

About two years after the bridge was finished, the strength of the 
building was put to the most severe test. In December 1773, a severe 
frost came on, followed by a heavy fall of snow during the month of 
January. On the 10th of that month, the Tay was frozen across to such 
a degree, that the spring tides had no influence in breaking the ice.— 
There was no thaw until the 11th of February succeeding, when the 
spring tides commenced. The thaw continued until the 16th, when the 
tide raised the ice about four feet, which loosed it at the sides ; but when 
the tide fell back, the ice again fell down unbroken. Whilst the Tay 
remained in this condition, the other small rivers rose considerably, 
bringing down huge masses of ice, which began to make an impression 
on the river a little above the bridge. Fears were naturally entertained 
for its safety, particularly should the melting snow from the mountains 
swell the river, before the ice gave way below the bridge. At the time 
the river from below the mouth of Earn, up to above Lunoarty, was one 
continued sheet of ice. The snow, however, swelled the river, as was 

dreaded, and tore the ice to pieces above the bridge. About mid-day 

u 
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tlie water, denied a passage through the bridge, soon spread over the 
North Inch, broke down the wall at the head of it, lodging immense 
blocks of ice on the green, it tore up the trees along the Dunkeld road, 
which was rendered impassable ; the town appeared to be situated on 
an island, as the water now ran furiousely through the Castle-gable and 
north end of the Skinnergate, laying the houses completely under water. 
Many sick and infirm people had to be removed by boats. The water 
from the Inch now took its course through the Blackfriars ground, driv- 
ing down a stone wall that ran through the middle of the grounds. It 
then directed its course up by the Mill-wynd, and in a few minutes laid 
the houses in that quarter upwards of six feet under water. In the New- 
row, the houses were inaccessible; the Hospital and the Spey Gardens 
were under water ; and the tenants obliged to fly to the tops of their- 

liouses. 

The first relief to the anxious inhabitants, was their observing the 
water, with the immense blocks of ice, breaking the stone walls of the 
Deadlands below the bridge ; fortunately, the trees there prevented the 
pressure of the ice from sweeping the houses on the Deadlands into the 
river. By this time, the immense masses of floating ice were m 
tremendous motion towards that place, where it found a vent. This had 
an instant effect on the water above the bridge. Fortunately, a little 
after this, the ice at the back of the Barracks broke right across, which 
gave immediate relief to that quarter of the town ; from three in the 
afternoon until nine at night, the confusion and alarm was extreme. At 
the latter hour, the ice above the bridge began to give way, with a terrible 
noise ; the water rose some feet above the piers, carrying down in:u 
mense blocks of ice. The parapet walls at the North Shore were broken 
down ; the water rushed through the arches below the Council-house, 
and lodged large blocks of Ice as far up the High -street as the first shop 
above the Skinnergate ; many of the garden walls behind the hou.ses in 

the Watergate were torn down. 

In the year 1794, the Tay was frozen over for many weeks. Early 
in the spring the ice broke, but closed up again ; the blocks of ice piling 
on one another, presented a very rough surface ; in which state it con- 
tinued tin the middle of March. Thi:* rigorous season was severely felt by 
tradesmen, many of whom were prevented by the coldness of the weather 
from working. Masons and wrights were idle. The ground-stove, now 
in general use in weaving shops, was not then introduced, so that weavers 
were obliged to give up work. The dressing, when put on the brushes, 
froze instantly ; and when they did succeed on getting it on the yam, 
it became hard as wire, and perfectly unmanageable ; — thus many poor 
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families suffered greatly during this long an d severe winter. When the 
thaw set in, the melting snow and ice rushed down from the hills in an 
immense ^ood, presenting a formidahle spectacle when viewed from the 
bridge. The principal damage done by the flood was amongst the ves- 
seb lying in the river, some of which had their bows cut by the vast 
floating masses of ice. 

In 1814, the river was again frozen for some weeks. At the close of 
the storm, the mild weather set in very gradually ; the low country being 
nearly clear of ice before the hills were affected ; the consequence was, 
that although the ice broke up, there was not a sufficient current of 
water to carry it off. Below the bridge, the ice remained entire ; whilst 
above, it broke and closed up the arches of the bridge, in this state it 
remained for some time ; the thaw having at length commenced in the 
hills, the water suddenly rose to a great height, bringing down Immense 
masses of ice, which were piled up at the bridge, and all passage for the 
water was entirely shut up. About twelve o'clock at night, the whole 
water in the Tay directed its course across the North Inch, flooding 
Rose Terrace and the street behind, the Castle-gable, the Skinnergate, 
the foot of the High-street, and Prince*s-8treet. The Edinburgh road, 
through the South Inch, was so much under water, that the mail had to 
be-conveyed by the Leonards and Craigie, to the Upper Friarton. On 
the west side of the town, the Newrow and Hospital gardens were com- 
pletely inundated. One family living in a gardener's house behind Mar- 
shall Place, had to take refuge from- the swelling flood on the top of the 
house, tmtil relieved in the morning. In Rose Terrace, a supper party 
^ere enjoymg themselves, when their mirth was unexpectedly interrupted. 
An old gentleman was in the act of digesting his supper, and refreshing 
his juvenile recollections by the performance of Shantrtise, when the 
water burst in upon them. The party immediately endeavoured to es- 
cape by the back door, but here they were met by an equally strong 
current ; and it was with difficulty they got up stairs. The water con- 
tinued to rise through the night ; in the^ morning it was sufficiently high 
to float boats along the Terrace. Many families, in the general alarm, 
removed from their houses ; even several who occupied the upper flats of 
the Terrace. To those who remained, supplies were brought by boats. 
In this state the 'water continued to flow during the whole day. After 
midnight the iee at the first arch of the bridge began to give way, when 
the whole current of the river rushed through with an impetuosity which 
caused the entire fabric of the bridge to tremble, hurling down in its 
fury the immense blocks of ice which had impeded its course. Goods 
which were lodged in low lying warehouses and cellars, were greatly 
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damaged or entirely destroyed ; five vesseb were also tlirowa out of the 
river upon the Coal Shore, ivhich had to be relaunched. When the flood 
subsided, the North Inch was left coyered with masses of ice to the 
depth of edx feet. From the quantity of ice, it was feared the summer 
pasturage would be worth little or nothing ; but under the genial influence 
of the spring sun and western bree.:e, the ice rapidly disappeared, and a 
finer crop of grass has not since been on the Inches. 

Owing to the extent of the mountain rages, of whose waters it is the 
common outlet the Tay is very subject to sudden overflowings. Occa- 
sionally the river has been known to rise 15 feet perpendicular height 
above the ordinary level of the stream, on which occasions the Inches and 
the lower streets of the town are under water, exhibiting, as viewed from 
the bridge, a nugestic stream, though not afibrding a very comfortable 
subject of contemplation. 

FIRES. 

Whether the calamity by fire has been spared to Perth, from a want of 
fuel, or from the general attention of its inhabitants, is not easy to deter- 
mine. This, however, is true, that on comparison with other places, it 
will be found that the city, considering its crowded buildings and popu- 
lation, has been singular^ fortunate. 

About the year 17G5, a fire broke out on the south side of the High- 
street, a little below the Meal-yennel, which consumed the whole line of 
the street, between the Meal and the Guard-vennels. The loss of mov- 
able property was great, in addition to the loss of lives. The day fol- 
lowing nine bodies were dug out of the ruing Uack as jet, and shockingly 
scorched ; presenting an appalling sight Their remains were very pro- 
perly hid from their female friends, but sufiiciently identified by neigh- 
bours. In the course of the afternoon, the bodies were placed in a large 
coffin, and attended to the grave by hundreds of the inhabitants. At the 
time this fire broke out, an old man named Thomas Saddler, a wright, 
who lived on the opposite side of the street, was confined to bed in the 
height of a fever. On the alarm of fire, all the attendants ran out, and 
left the siok man, ddirions as he was, under the charge of his wife. 
Understanding there waa a fire, he got up in spite of her exertions, and 
rushed out To her astonishment, the next sight she got of him was 
on the top of the chimney of one of the boming houses ; and every 
attempt to get hbn dovra was unsucoessful. When the fire was subdued^ 
h» returned; when to their joy, they discovered that, although exceed- 
ingly weak, the fever had left him. 
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Instances of fever haying been subdued by strange and sometimes 
simple means, have frequently occurred. One of these, although un- 
connected ^ith the snbject of fires, may here be mentioned, as it occurred 
in the same close with the above. At a later period, the employer of the 
above-mentioned individual was attacked by fever, and rendered delirious 
to such a degree as to require considerable exertion to keep him in bed* 
During one of these violent fits, Dr Wood happened to vbit him, when 
the patient called out, " Oh man, do you sell any porter here ; I would 
give a shilling for a bottle of good porter." On this subject he raved 
for a considerable time, when the Doctor ordered him a bottle, which he 
emptied at a draught, declaring it to be the best he ever drank in his life. 
He immediately afterwards fell into a sound sleep, which continued some 
hours. When he awoke, to the joyful surprise of his family he appeared 
quite composed, without any symptom of fever, but y&rj weak. 

Shortly after the above fire, another took place in the ian that stood 
on the piece of ground, now called County Place, kept by one Luckie 
Waterston, frequented by all travellers, and jolly fallows of the town. 
In these days smuggling was carried on to a great extent, in which Luekie, 
like her neighbours, joined. A vessel from Holland had arrived, and she, 
with the aid of a trust worthy character, smuggled up quantities of gin 
and brandy, which were placed into her cellar. In the course of the af- 
ternoon, this precious store was inspected by the light of a candle, wMch 
was incautiously placed on the side of a bottle rack, and left to guide 
the bearers of the succeeding burden of contraband. Luckie and her 
servant had left the inn for the harbour, where the vessel was lying ; but, 
during their absence, the candle kindled the rack, which soon communi- 
cated to the spirits, and blew up with a tremendous explosion. The 
furniture was scattered, and several persons barely escaped with life. 

About the year 1777, a fire also broke out in Leonard-street during the 
night, which consumed six houses. One old man, who was in bed, was 
so severely burnt, that he died within a few hours afterwards. The 
whole of the families escaped with life, but lost all their prc^rty, for 
whose relief collections were made at all the church doors on the ensu- 
ing Sunday, which yielded the greatest sum at that time known. — 
About the year 1786, a large house in a garden, now part of the Saluta- 
tion inn, was consumed, and an old lady's maid burnt to death. Soon 
after that, one of the houses in Canal-street, then occupied as a lodging- 
house, was burnt down. About the year 1788, a house in Bridgend was 
discovered by a debtor from the jail window, to be on fire ; but before 
assistance could be rendered, the whole was consumed, with the loss of 
seven lives. Some of the bodies presented a shocking spectacle. About 
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Che year 1794, that house occupied by Mr George Gray, at the foot of 
Sonth-street, was discoyered to be on fire early one morning : the walls 
were left standing, but no lives lost. 

During the late war, whilst tlie yeomanry were embodied, that range 
of stables belonging to the Salutation Inil{ on the north side of Canal 
Street, was discovered to be on fire. The premises were employed at 
the. time as a store for grain .: in the upper part of them were lodged the 
yeomanry stores ; part of these consisted of barrels of blank cartridges, 
barrels of ball cartridges, and a few barrels of gunpowder. The fire soon 
made rapid progress, and was fast approaching the critical spot where 
the powder was lodged. A general panic seized the people, who became 
alarmed lest the whole should explode, to the injury of life and the 
neighbouring properties ; no one was inclined to hazard his life in the 
perilous task of attempting to remove the cause of danger ; which in a 
few minutes would have proved disastrous. In this dilemma, a butcher, 
named Robert Fenton, boldly rushed forward through the fire, and, by 
extraordinary exertions, succeeded in throwing the whole combustible 
materials out at a window, which happily relieved the public mind from 
intense anxiety ; and saved much property from certain destruction. — 
Fenton was not rewarded. His conduct at least justified some verbal 
acknowledgment ; but cheap as this was, it was not even given. 

In 1816, the George Inn stables were burnt down, and twdve fiine 
horses destroyed. One of the hostlers who slept in a room immediately 
above the entry to the stables, was buried in such a profound sleep, that 
an the noise and confusion created by the fire, the rattling of the engines, 
and the noise and shouts of the people, never once disturbed him ; and it 
was with no small amazement he beheld, when he awoke in the morning, 
the fearful changes which had occurred duiing the night. This outdoes 
the case of the man who fell asleep in the inside of a steam-boiler, while 
his fellow workmen were ringing on it with sledge hammers, rivetting 
the plates. 

In 1823, the old Grammar-school in School- vennel, was burned down. 
In 1831, a wrighfs shop in the Kirk-close was destroyed. A. young 
woman died shortly after, from over-exertion in carrying water to ex- 
tinguish the fire. In 1834, an old property at the foot of the High- 
street was discovered on fire about midnight ; the whole tenement was 
consumed, and still lies in ruins. Fortunately no lives were lost. This 
was succeeded by one at County-place, early one afternoon ; which sud- 
denly broke out, and burnt wiih such fury, that besides loss of property. 
It recorded the death of an old respectable citizen, the father of Mr 
Menzies, County -place. His remains were some days after attended to 
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the grsive by a numerous body of gentlemen. During the night of 12th 
January 1836, a building in Parliament-close, occupied as a bakehouse 
and tinsmith's shop, was burned down. Fortunately no lives were en- 
dangered ; and the night being calm, the fire was confined to the building 
in which it originated. 

Besides the destruction of buildings above recorded, much loss of life 
has occurred, especially of children, by their clothes taking fire, from the 
light and combustible nature of their dress ; and it cannot be too much 
deplored that the effects of fashion are so strong as to overcome the dic- 
tates of prudence and maternal solicitude. An upper garment of any 
of the countless varieties of woollen fabrics, or of its combinations with 
other materials, would afford complete security against this most distress- 
ing calamity. A lamentable case occurred some years ago, which 
throws some interesting light upoa the nature of our physiology. A 
woman, whose clothes had taken fire, was so severely scorched, that the 
skin of her entire body was blackened and destroyed ; yet the unfortunate 
woman survived about thirt^^-six hours, without experiencing any acute 
pain ; her sensations indicating no more than a slight degree of uneasi- 
ness. It is thus evident, that the beneficent Author of our being has be- 
stowed on bis creatures no more of the sensation of pain than is necessary 
for self preservation, or to excite a curative re-action, in the case of 

partial injuries. 

After giving an account of the fires, it may not be improper to insert 
the Regulations for the Fire Engine Establishment, The master 
of the engines has the entire management of them, and it is his duty to 
see that every thing about them is in proper working order. He has to 
enter into a book every fire that the engines, are called to, to whom the 
property belongs, with whom it is insured, what time was occupied in 
extinguishing, the expense incurred, and the. number of extra men em- 
ployed. He has also to enter the names of the men who have conducted 
themselves meritoriously at the fire. It is his duty to call out the men to 
quarterly drills, and intimate to the Magistrates when and where the 
same is to take place. The superintendent of police, with as many men 
as he can spare, has to attend all fires, to preserve order and protect 
the property. On a fire breaking out or an alarm being given, the 
watchman in whose district it happens, must communicate the intelli- 
gence to the Police OflSce in the quickest possible way ; he must alarm 
the firemen in his vicinity, and proceed to the office to receive the in- 
structions of the superintendent. Those engaged as firemen are required 
to give in their name and place of abode to the Police Oflice, that their 
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address may be known to the poUee officers. They most be punctual in 
attendance on drills, and prompt in turning out to fires, but on no ac- 
count to turn out Tvithout their badge on their hat or cap. Firemen's 
wages are — first hour, 3s ; for each succeeding hour. Is. ; for false alarm, 
if giyen by watchmen, and the firemen arrive at the engine house fifteen 
minutes after it is given, they shall receive Is. Extra or supernumerary 
men, for first and second hour. Is ; each succeeding hour, 6d. Those 
firemen only, who arrive at the fire within the first half hour from the 
time the engine leaves the house, are paid for the first hour ; those who 
arrive within the second half hour, will only be paid Is 6d. Any of the 
firemen who absent themselves altogether from a fire, without being able 
to give a satisfactory excuse, or come in a state of intoxication, or be 
disobedient to orders, are liable to a fine of Is ; and on a third offence 
are dismissed from the service. Those who distingush themselves by 
prompt and meritorious conduct at the fires, on the recommendation of 
the engine master and superintendent of police, receive a gratuity from 
Magistrates over and above their pay. 

CHUaCHEB. 

St, John's Church is a Gothic building of considerable extent and 
antiquity. It originally extended to the west of the present Flesh-market ^ 
and was one of the few edifices that escaped the fury of the Reformation. 
No certain date is given when it was erected, but from writings extant, 
it was built before the tenth century. It is said to have belonged to the 
Monastic brethren of Dunfermline, and intended for the purposes of 
education. By the writings, assigning the patronage of this church, it 
appears to have been surrounded with a good extent of ground, or 
yard. The grant was made in 1604, by Queen Anne, with consent of 
her ^husband. King James, who conveyed to the Burgh of Perth, the 
great College-yard, with the right of advocation, donation, and patronage 
of the parish of Perth, with the rector and vicarage teinds of the same. 
Thb was subsequentiy confirmed to the town by King James, in 1616. 

The church, before its division, was one long building. The pulpit 
stood on one of the pillers that supports the steeple ; the Magistrates' 
seat was round a pillar at the south-west, and the King's pew was at the 
north-west side. It was only partially and rudely fitted up. Whilst in 
tills state it was no uncommon thmg for soldiers to be playing at pitch 
and toss at the east end of the building during worship ; and here and 
there, at the extremities of the church, committees of men held conversa- 
tion on the topics of the day. For a right of sepulture in the church, 
the family of Mercer of Aldie disponed to the community of Perth the 
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gi-ounds forming the North and South Inches. The pkce allotted to 
them for this valuable gift, was on the north side of the church, below 
the north gallery of the Middle Church, and immediately under the pews 
of the cordwainers, which require to he lifted when an interment takes 
place, "f his burial vault has descended to the Baroness Keith. 

Early in the seventeenth century, St. John's was divided into thrcfe 
churclios, each of which took its name from its local position. The west 
end was first fitted up ; hence its name, the West Church. Shortly after- 
wards an arch was buUt up, which divided the other section of the edifice 
into the Middle and East Churches. In these churches parts were allot- 
ted to the different Incorporations of the city of Perth, for the use of their 
members, which are still retained by thenl, and for which they draw 
rent nHi^n not used by the members themselves. This partition of 
churches ^as general in Sdotland, and intended to secure stability to the 
Protestant religion, in towns throughout the kingdom. 

In the West Church was placed the pulpit from which the great Re- 
former, John Knox, preached. The Rev. Mr Scott, who was the father 
of the Antiquarian Society here, strongly recommended its preservation 
as a relic, but the local powers that were, removed it without ceremony to 
give room for a more modernized one. This r^lic was afterwards 
broken to pieces. 

In the Afiddle Church was placed the King's seat, which was occupied 
by the lawyers of ihe city when tloyalty was absent. It was also used 
by the Judges on the Circuit, who were anciently obliged to remain one 
Sunday in town. The Magistrates also sat in the south gallery of the 
church, opposite the Royal seat. 

In the East Church was placed the cutty or repenting stool, or rather 
the seat of the unvirtuous, on which many unfortunates Were forced to 
mount in sackcloth, besides paying the stool dues. There were in the 
last century many instances of married persons being obliged to sit there 
for a whole year, during public worship. 

In one parbh in the neighbourhood of Perth, the session resolved to 
double the stool dues, from the increase of unfortunates ; which made the 
dues fall off, the delinquents pireferring to go to other (iutty-stools, where 
they could sit at a cheaper rate ; but on the remonstrance of the beadle, 
who was alone interested, it was resolved to let them down to the old 
rate. The beadle, therefore, on the first Sunday after, proclaimed most 
lustily, that " They were a* welcome back again, for the auld rate o' 
four punds." 

The East Church was at first partially fitted up. The only gallery 

in it was occupied by the Wright Incorporation ; the Earl of Kinnoull 

w 
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oceupied a pew near the pulpit, which was placed on a pillar on the? 
south side, near to the centre of the church. The congregation were 
exclusively confined to a small space near the west-end. To the east 
the space was occupied hy the fire-engines, the wood used as the' 
scaffold, the hurdle, or machine for driving condemned prisoners to the 
place 9t execution, the gallows kid^r, &c. There was no pavement in 
the church but the ancient tombstones hud flat, many of ti^m of a kind 
of blue marble stone. One of them has ktely been lifted and placed in 
the east wall, having two human figures engraven thereon, supposed to Be 
one of our ancient Kmgs aid hiff Queen. 

On the north side of the East Church stood the sacristy, which io lat- 
ter times was used as the session house, and for keeping the church 
records. This part of the building projected so far out as to leave only 
a narrow entrance from the Kirkgate to the east end of the church. It 
was a dismal looking place, with small windows strongly grated with 
iron bars. The benches and chests within were made of oak, and bound 
in the same heavy manner. The entrance was by a small arched door 
from the inside of the church. This relict of ancient days was pulled 
down wheft the street improvements commenced ; for accommodating the 
session, the south-west porch of the West Church was pulled down, and 
a lofty house of four storeys built. This house had been put upia 
so slight a manner, that a few years stgo it became necessary to pull lit 
down i at the present day not a yestige of the ancient porch is to be seen. 
Within these few years Halkerstone Tower, already noticed, has been 
taken town. This tower, which was a beautiful piece of groined arch- 
work, was erected above the north porch of the West Church. It con- 
sisted of two dismal cells, one aboye the other ; in the one^ culprits were 
confined ; and in the other, such dead bodies as were found were laid out 
until claimed by relations, or buried by the public. 

From time to time the ground or sc^uare around the churches was en* 
croached upon by adjoining proprietors. This aud other local improve- 
ments, however, have now reduced the size of it. In all the alterations 
that have been made on the churches and around them, immense numbers 
of human bones have been dug up. Indeed, they have been found in 
such a way as to lead to the supposition, that they had been deposited in 
cartsfull ; but it is accounted for by the fact that the ground round the 
church was at one time used as a burial yard. 

About the year 1780, the Magistrates resolved to reseat the East 
Church in a handsome manner : estimates were ordered, and a Mr Fran- 
cis Buchan from North Berwick, much esteemed in Haddingtonshire for 
his professional taste and ability, was selected to plan and fit it up. Hia 
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A>Crer amounted to £800, a fair specimen of what material and wages 
were at that period. When the church was finished, many influential 
families became sitters, principally from the comfort of its interior ac- 
commodation. The Royal seat was at this time reraoTed with that of 
the Magistrates from the MidcQe to the East Church, where they have 
4'emained ever ranee. The Royal seat now goes under the name of tho 
Writer's seat, and is yielded to the Gircmt Judges when detained in 
town. In front of this seat is the figure of Justice. The other public 
-l)odies who have seats, have them ornamented with the emblems of their 
calling. 

The Middle and West Churches -were shortly after repaired, and 

J:heir comfort as places of worship much increased. In the Middle 

Church, the Dean of Guild has a seat, with several of the IncorporatioiM ; 

other of these indies, again, sit in the West .Church. In the latter, a 

gallery was erected caUed the cock loft, which was set apart for <tbe 

soldiery ; but when their chaplain performed service, they had a right to 

the rest of the church. The last service performed there was by the 

.chaplain of the Scotch fusileera. The soldiers now go to St PauTs 

Churchy which in 1799, was built at the head of the Hi^ Street The 

service is now performed to diem between the ^urs of one and two 

.o'clock, by the Established clergyman, who has a small allowance from 

Oovemment in addition to his stipend. 

There is only one incident worth noticing regarding the erection of 
St Paul's Church, which is, that when the labourers were digging out its 
ibnndation, they found, 12 feet under the surface of the ground, a stone 
wall of fine ashlar work strongly united, having iron rings. This sing^- 
4ar discovery led to dM^lief that it one limeionned part of a pier for 
landing vessels. This supposition was net fll-judged, considering the 
local situation of ihe-town, and the tendency of great rivers to change 
^heir beds. As one branch of the Mill lade stfQ runs close by l^e spot, 
it is possible that -this stream may at one time have been sufficiently deep 
to admit small vessels. This supposition is farther strengthened by the 
^act, that one of the^A markets is still held near this place. 

After the erection of St PauTs, the Magistrates established annual 
^irits to the four chnrehes, which is still stricdy adhered to. In March 
J1807, the parish of Perth was, for ecdesiasiical purposes, divided in four 
separate parishes ; by the decreet of erection and di^unction of that date, 
.they were thenceforth called the East, Middle, West, and St Paul's 
churches. The right of presentation is in the Magistrates and Council, 
who hitherto have always paid great attention to public opinion in ap- 
pointbg a dergyman. On the dd December 1882, the Magistrates, alter 
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a full discusdon. resolved, " That this Council, deeply convinced of the 
evils arising to the Church of Scotland, from the law of patronage, as it 
presently stands, and is frequently exercised ; and anxious that an effec- 
tual reform should he made in that law, are unanimously of opinion, that, 
should a vacancy occur in any of the four parishes of Perth, the patron- 
age of which is vested in the Council, no candidate ought to be appointed 
who has not the m2i|ority of votes of male members in full communion 
with that particular congregation ; but that, should there be two or more 
candidates having- an equal number of votes, the Council should have th^ 
power of selecting either of these candidates/' 

A few years ago, the Town CouncU resolved that the West Church 
should be pulled down, and an elegant building erected ; for which plans 
were drawn out, and other arrangements made. The building was to 
extend across the street between the present church and the Meal- 
market, which was to be taken down, and a new street opened between 
the Highstreet and South-street, in a line with the Flesh-vennel. So 
firmly was it believed that thia would be carried into effect, that when 
the Middle Church was repaired, some of the ornaments, which now ap- 
pear on the west ude of the steeple, were built on the understanding that 
they would form part of the plan to be adopted for the new church. 
This excellent arrangement, however, was laid aside ; and the old 
church from time to time temporarily repaired, so as to render it pretty 
comfortable ; but still this church is in bad condition, and out of keeping 
with the oth er section of the building. 

' The walls of the whole ec^ce were lately cleaned, repaired, and 
ornamented : those of the East and Middle Churches being surmounted 
with a neat stone railing, which has greatly improved the general ap- 
pearance. The large eastern window has also been replaced by one of 
stained glass, which, throwing in a flood of "dim religious light,** pro- 
duces a rich and pleasiug effect, as seen firom the interior. Each of ^he 
churches require ventilators, but more especially the West Church, 
owing to its high upper gallery, and low and Irregular roof. They are 
also very cold and damp during the winter season. Sensible of this dis- 
comfort, Mr Esdaile has recently exerted hin^lf to promote a subscrip- 
tion among the sitters in the East Church, to get this part of the building 
properly wanned and ventilated. 

The belfry, which is ascended by a very 'narrow flight of steps, for- 
merly contained a set of very superior bells ; but of late years severs) 
have been destroyed. The best and largest, usually termed the fire bell, 
vas struck by a fellow with a Urge hammer* which cr^ked it, an^ 
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destroyed its sound. There is a mystery and waywardness in the con- 
stitution of bells, as well as other musical instruments, which set scrutiny 
at defiance. Although the pride of St. Johnstone was recast, with the 
same materials, and of the same size and shape — starting like a phoanix 
into new life from the ashes of its predecessor — ^yet the new bell, which 
is now tolled at ten o'clock at night, bears no resemblance in sound to 
the fine mellow tones of the old one. Another of the bells was removed 
to St Paul's Church ; and a third, though small one, was removed from 
the steeple to regulate the attendance of the workmen at the erection of 
the Depot. This bell, in a cracked condidon, is now suspended at the 
late Stock-market. 

Before the set was broken by damage and removal, the whole bells 
were in such perfect unison, that Mr Peter Trosach, who fitted up the 
small music bells, offered also to fit up the large ones to perform tunes. 

An excellent view of the town and neighbourhood is commanded from 
the bartizan of the steeple. The spire was formerly constructed of im- 
mense oak beams, cut from the hill of Kinnoull ; these were covered 
with numerous plates of lead. There is an account of a dreadful whirl- 
wind which tore off the lead from the spire, rolled it into various forms, 
and hurled it into the Fountain-close, foot of the South-street. To some 
this may appear incredible ; but is not more so than the following fact, 
which occurred comparatively recently. On a Christmas day, a violent 
hurricane tore the lead from the flat roofs of Rose Terrace, and carried 
it over into the lade in a large sheet which required twenty men to lift it. 

About the year 1765, the wood of the spire being found much decayed, 
was reconstructed. The names of the magistrates and council, and of the 
architect and plumber, engraved upon the lead, record the period when 
4;his took place. 

Ztist of the Established Ministeri of Perth, — Since the Reformatioii, 
Perth has been celebrated for ministers eminent for piety and literary 
Attainment. Since that period their number has amounted to thirty- 
nine. The first, Mr John Row, was appointed minister at Perth, July 
17th, 1560, and died at Perth, October 1580. He had been several 
years at Rome as commissioner fk*om the Popish church of Scotland- 
He returned to his own country about the year 1555, with instructions 
from the Pope for opposing the progress of the Reformation : but having 
heard the discourses of John Knox, and acquired some knowledge of the 
principles of the Reformation, he became a convert from Popery ; and 
.at Mr Knox*8 ean^est desire, entered into the ministry among the Re- 
formers. 
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2. Mr Patrick Gallowaj, called to bo minister at Perth, NoTember 
1 4th, 1580. He fled into England, May 1684 ; having fallen under the 
displeasure of the King and the party which then prevuled, because of 
the attachment he had expressed to William Earl of Gowrie. 

3. Mr John Howyson, minister of Gumbuslang, appointed minister 
at Perth, pro tempore^ November 1584. 

2. Mr Patrick Galloway, having regained the King's favour, returned 
to his charge at Perth, November 1585. The General Assembly, June 
1589, appointed him to leave his charge at Perth, and wait upon the 
King. In June 1607> he was appointed one of the minbters of Edin- 
burgh. 

4. Mr John Malcom, formerly one of the regents, and alterwards 
principal of St. Leonard's College in Sjt. Andrews, was ordained minia> 
tor at Perth, November 4th, 1591 ; and died at Perth, October 3d, 
1634. 

5. Mr William Cowper, formerly minister at Bothkenner, in the Priea- 
bytery of Stirling, having for some time preached at Perth, was admitted 
minister at Perth, with Mr John Malcom, June 23d, 1595. Made biahop 
of Galloway, July 31st, 1614; resigned his charge at Perth, Octobier 
28d, 1615. Afterwards made dean of the chapel royal at Edinburgh; 
and died at Edinburgh, February 15th, 1619. 

6. Mr John Guthry, ordained minister at Perth, with Mr John Mal- 
com, February 20th, 1617 ; translated to Edinburgh, June Uth, 1621 ; 
made bbhop of Murray, November 20th, 1623 ; deprived of his bishop- 
ric at the re-establishment of Presbyterian government in 1638. 

7. Mr John Robertson, ordained minister at Perth, with Mr Jolm 
Malcom, March 3d, 1621 ; deposed by the General Assembly, May 28th, 
1645, for his having conversed at Perth with the Marquis of Montrose^ 
an excommunicated person. He was restored to the ministry, by th« 
Synod of Perth and Stiriing, October 1 Ith, 1654. But an act of Asaem- 
bly having been made, that no deposed minister shoidd be restored to 
the parish in which he had formerly served, Mr Robertson, tiiongh he 
/continued to live in Perth, never again exercised his ministry there. 

8. Mr Joseph Laurie, formerly minister at Stirling, admitted minister 
at Perth, with Mr John Robertson, February 163^ ; and died ait Perth, 
July 1640. 

9. Mr Robert Laurie, son to Mr Joseph Laurie, ordained minister at 
Perth, with Mr John Robertson, August 4th, 1641 : translated to Ediii- 
burgh, March 1644. Made dean of Edinburgh after the restoration of 
Charles the Second ; and afterwards bishop of Brechin ; died at Edin- 
burgh in 1677. 
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10. Mr George Halyborton, formerly minister at Menmuir in the 
Presbytery of Brecbin, admitted minister at Perth, with Mr John Ro- 
bertson, August 4th, 1644 ; made bishop of Dankeld. January 18th, 
1662 ; resigned his charge at Perth, October 1664; died, February 1665. 

11. Mr Alexander RoUock, formerly minister at Dunkeld, admitted 
minister at Perth, wifii Mr George Halyburton, September 25th, 1645 ; 
died at Perth, October 1652. 

12. Mr William Colvill, formerly minister at Edinburgh, admitted 
minister at Perth, with Mr Geoi^ Halyburton, February 1st, 1655 ; 
died at Perth, September 1662. When minister at Edinburgh, ho had 
been deposed by the General Assembly, July 1648, for favouring what 
was called " the unlawful engagement," or the levy for war, which the 
Scotch Parliament had enjoined for the re-establishment of King Charles 
the First, when prisoner in the Isle of Wight ; more especially for his 
having refused to intimate a fast which had been appointed for the pur- 
pose of defeating that levy. He was restored to the ministry by the 
Synod of Lothian, November 8th, 1654. Henry Guthry, in his Memoirs 
of Scotland, says of him that *' for his eminence in learning, diligence in 
his calling, and strictness in his eonversation, he was an ornament to the 
Church of Scotland.** Also the Presbytery of Perth, April 8th, 1657, 
in their answer to a scurrilous paper, give him the like attestation ; and 
observe that "his ministry had been remarkably blessed since he came 

to Perth." 

13. Mr Henry Auchinleck, formerly miniiter at Mains, in the Pres-* 
bytory of Dundee, adoutted minister at Perth, with George Halyburton, 
bishop of Dunkeld, December 23d, 1662 j died at Perth, March 1667. 

14. Mr Mungo Law, ordained minister at Perth, with Mr Henry 
Auchinleck, June 1st, 1665; died, July 1671. 

15. Mr William Lindsay, formerly minister at Auchterderran, in the 
Presbytery of Kirkaldy, admitted minister at Perth with Mr Mungo 
Law, April 9th, 1668 ; made bishop of Dankeld, May 7th, 1677 : re- 
signed his charge at Perth, October 1678 ; died 1679. 

16. Mr Alexander Roes, ordained minister at Perth, with Mr WiUiam 
Lindsay, November 14th, 1672 ; resigned his charge at Perth, May 7th, 
1683, on being appointed professor of divinity in the College of Glasgow. 
In 1686, he was appointed principal of St Mary's College in St Andrews; 
and the same year was made bishop of Murray. Made bishop of Edin- 
burgh, 1687, but was deprived of his bishopiic by the Act of Parliament 
abolishing prelacy, July 22d, 1689; died at Edinburgh, March 520th, 
1720. 

17. Mr Alexander Skeen, formerly professor of philosophy in the 
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University of St Andrews, ordained mioister at Perth, with Mr Alek. 
Ross, June 26th, 1679 ; resigned hb charge at Perth, May 31st, 1680. 

16. Mr David Andersota, having first been professor of humanity in 
St Leonard's College in St Andrews, and afterwards minister of Dnn^' 
barney in the Presbytery of Perth, waa admitted minuter at Perth, with 
Mr Alexander Ross^ October 27ih, 1680 ; he was deprived at the Revo- 
lution. 

19. Mr William Hay, formerly minister at Kilconqahar, in the Pres- 
bytery of St Andrews, admitted minister at Perth, with Mr David An- 
derson, March 1684 ; resigned his charge at Perth on being made bishop 
of Murray, February 4th, 1638 ; was deprived of his bishopric at the 
Revolution ; died at the house of hb son-in-law, at Castlehill, near In- 
verness, March 17th, 1707. 

20. Mr Adam Barclay, formerly minister at Keig, in the Presbytery 
of Alford, in the shire of Aberdeen, admitted minister at Perth, with Mr 
David Anderson, May 1688 ; deprived at the Revolution. 

21. Mr John Anderson, formerly minister at Auchtergaven, in the' 
Presbytery of Dunkeld, but now conforming to Presbyterian govern- 
ment, was appointed, by an act of the Synod of Perth and Stirling, min* 
ister at Perth pro tempore^ after the deprivation of Mr David Anderson 
and Mr Adam Barclay. Though never actually acknowledged as minis- 
ter by the Town Councfl, iie continued to exercise his ministry at Perth, 
until Mr Robert Anderson was admitted; and then was translated ta 
Edinburgh. 

22. Mr Robert Anderson, formerly minister at Leuchars, in the Pres- 
bytery of St Andrews, admitted minister at Perth, June 4th, 1691 ; died 
at Perth, July 26th, 1704. 

23. Mr Thomas Black, formerly at Strathmiglo, in the Presbytery of 
Coupar, and afterwards minister at Weems, in the Presbytery of Kirk- 
aldy, admitted minister at Perth, with Mr Robert Anderson, April 3d,' 
1698. Appointed professor of divinity in the University of St Andrews, 
in 1707 ; but was retained in his charge at Perth by the pressing impor-r 
tunity of his parishioners. Died at Perth, October 25th, 1739. 

24. Mr George Blair, formerly minister at St Madoes, in the Presby- 
tery of Perth, admitted minister at Perth, with Mr Thomas Black, Octo- 
ber 23d, 1705 ; died at Perth, May 14th, 1712. 

25. Mr John Fleming, formerly minister at the Castle of Edinbui^h« 
admitted minister at Perth, with Mr Thomas Black, February 24tb| 
1713 : and died at Perth, April 12th, 1719. 

26. Mr William Wilson, probationer in the Presbytery of Dunb]aite« 
ordained minister at Perth, with Mr Thomas Black and ^fr John Flem- 
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iiig, NoTember 1st, 1716 1 deposed, together with seTen other miaiften, 
by an Act of Assembly, Biaj Idth, 1740, for following a divisive coarse, 
and for declining the judicatories of the Church ; died at Perth In 1741. 

27. Mr William Stewart, formerly minister at Blairgowrie, in the 
Presbytery of Meigle, adnutted minister at Perth, with Mr Tliomas 
Black and Mr William Wilson, July 4ih, 1737 ; died at Perth, May 

22d, 1771. 

28. Mr David Black, son of Mr Thomas Black, ordained minister ai 
Perth with Mr Thomas Black and Mr WSliam Wilson, June Uth, 1737; 
died at Perth, May 22d, 1745. 

29. Mr Henry Lindsay, formerly minister at Bothkenner, in the Pres^ 
bytery of Stirling, admitted minister at Perth, with Mr David Black, 
October 15ih, 1741 ; died at Perth> May 2d, 1745. 

80. Mr John Warden, formerly minister at Campsey, in the Presby- 
tery of Glasgow, admitted minister at Perth, with Mr David Black, 
March 16th, 1747 s translated to the Canongate of Edinburgh, Novem- 
ber 6th, 1755 ; died there. 

31. Mr John Bonar, formerly minister at Cockpen, in the Presbytery 
of Dalkeith, admitted minister at Perth, with Mr David Black, July 20th, 
1756 : lUed at Perth, December 2l8t, 1761. 

32« Mr James Scott, from Kinfauns, was admitted, with Mr David 
Black, in 1762. Mr Scott was much eeteemed in Perth for many years ; 
he was active and zealous in the discharge of the several duties he wito 
called to perform, particularly among the young men and boys. Of 
these he had classes that attended him in his own house in the evenings : 
always living each a volume of a book home with them, and on their 
next visit he examined them on the subject they had been reading. His 
public sermons were in the first style of composition ; delivered in an 
earnest and impressive manner, which fixed the attention of his hearers. 
Unfortunately his Toice was soft and low, and it was with difficulty that 
he could be heard in the distant comers of the churches, particularly in 
the Middle and East Churches. Towards the close of the last century, 
he was prevailed on to accept the assistance of a helper, to whom the 
Town Council agred to pay L.50 a-year. The first individual appointed 
to fill dus situation was Mr Murray, who had been ordained to a 
small Chapel of Ease in the south country. For some time his sermons 
were admired by the people, but he fell into habits that lowered him 
in the estimation of the public. He had a custom wliicb his slender in- 
come might palliate, but not justify — that of inviting himself to family 
|Murties. At the house of a certain Bailie his visits had become so frequent 
and burdensome, that the servant-maid was fuUy aware how little respect 
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was paid to Mm in the family. Oo admxttiag him one moniinp, the w» 
aecosted bj him, when dishing up the children's porridge, in the follow- 
ing manner • — *' Well, Mary, haTe yon got the porridge made ?" 
•• Yes,'*^ retnmed BCary, *« but I did'nt know of your coming, and, there- 
fore, your share was not put in the pot I" Mr Murray had also acquired 
a taste for card playing, and as much liking Ibr the bottle as nndend 
him ridiculous. Having got into debt, and being straitened in circum^ 
stances, he disappeared from Perth. The oi^ aeeoants that were re- 
ceiyed €i him was, that he had entered the nayy ; been taken prisoner 
by the French ; and kept long in confinement. He was afterwards seen 
in London, by some Perth people, in a very destitute eondKtion. 

Mr Thomas fiDed the situation fbr some time. He was afterwards 
appointed minister at Newbuigh, where he continued until his death. 
Mr Miller, who was afterwards ordained in Abdy, near Newburgh, wae 
lor some years helper ; also Mr Dempster, now in Denny, and BCr Bums* 
now in Paisley, and were each much respected. After the beginning of 
the present century, Mr Scott, imagining he would be well enough heard 
ia the West Church, continued to preach some tfme there. 

38. Mr James Moodie, from Mousewald, in the Presbytery of Loch- 
maben, was admitted, with Mr Scott, in 1772. Mr Moodie, to an elegant 
personal appearance added an excellent style of defirery : his discourses 
were of the best composition, but he appeared to have but a small stock 
of sermons, as he frequently delirered the same cBscourse more tiianonce*. 
At this time the ministers were not confined to a particular church, but 
went orer the three in rotation — so that one sennoii eouM serre for 
tiiree weeks. 

34. After Mr Moodie's settiement, Mr John Duff was ordained assist* 
aflst. This gentleman was the yery reverse of Mr Moodie in bis pcd^c 
appearance ; his sermons, however, were much esteemed, but they were 
delivered in a stiff monotonous manner that greatly injured th^r effect. 
In the latter part of tiieiv nnnistry, both Mr Moodie and Mr Duff em- 
ployed assistants at their own expense. 

About the year 1606, after the building of St Paul's Church, a pnr- 
posal was made by the Town Council, that Mr Scott and Mr Doff should 
retire on a stated allowance. These gentlemen aeceptmg the proposal, 
and Mr Moodie at same time giving up his charge, there occurred ar va- 
cancy for foar ministers. The Council, with Provost John Caw at their 
head, having resolved to lay aside private interest and party spirit, and 
to exert themselves with the sale view of obtainijig eleigymen of piety 
and talent, sent deputations through tlie country to hear certain gentle- 
men of whom a good report had been received. When the election 
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'Came on, the Rev. Andrew Thomson was appointed minister of the Eart 
Church, the Rev. William Aird Thomson to the Middle Church, the 
ReT. John Findlay to St Paul's Church, and the Rey. Donald M'Renzie 
to the West Church. These gentlemen met with a most cordial recep- 
tion, and were inducted into their respective charges during the year 
1807. 

Mr Andrew Thomson was not long settled here when he accepted a 
call to St George^s Church, Edinhuigh. He was succeeded by the Rev. 
James Esdaile from Montrose, the present incumbent, who was likewise 
cordially received, and who still continues to enjoy the esteem of his 
-congregation. Besides attending to his clerical duties, he has ever been 
the steady and zealous, friend of the poor and the distressed. 

Mr M'Kenzie, in bis early days, acted as helper to Mr Kemp, minis- 
ter of Gask ; this old gentleman was subject to fits of a distressing nature. 
One Sabbath morning he was attacked whilst in the act of prayer; 
Mr M'Kenzie, who was beside him in the pulpit, was so much affected, 
that he was seized with a nervous disorder, which for some years disabled 
him for the performance of his clerical duty. On his recovering from 
this mental disorder, he was engaged by Mr Moodie as assistant. For 
some years after his settlement in the West Church, he appeared to be 
perfectly free of any symptoms of his malady ; but unfortunately the dis> 
order returned with such increased violence as to render it necessary to 
keep a man in waiting night and day. One Sabbath morning he seemed 
much better, and advised his attendant to go home and shift himself. 
Unfortunately the person complied : and on his return discovered to his 
horror that the unfortunate gentleman, in a state of mental darkness, had 
passed from time into eternity. Mr M'Kenzie being universally esteem- 
ad, thb event created a deep feeling of sorrow amongst all classes, Dis- 
.aenters as well as Churchmen. He was succeeded by Mr Keay from 
Edinburgh, a man eminently distinguished as a zealous and eloquent 
preacher. Being of a weakly constitation, he did not long enjoy ihe 
situation ; a rapid dedine sooU'earried him off. 

The Rev. Mr Kennedy, son of Mr Kennedy minister of St Madoes, 
was, at the asanimoua desiie of the congr^ation> next induoted to the 
charge, in the year 1820. During fifteen years he continued to endear 
him^f BMMre and morein the affections oi the pec^le. He died on the 
30th December IBSS, after a few days' ilhwes. His disease was siq>po8ed 
to ha?e been caught whilst engaged in the pastoral duty of visiting the 
aiek, in the house of one of his parishioners, where three of the children 
were ill of scarlet fever. His funeral was attended by the Ma^^trates 
j$ad TovNi Gonndlf the Presbytery, and.Elders of the four parishes, who 
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walked in procession before the pall-bearers, followed by Ibe menibers of 
bis congregation, with many of the respectable inbabitaats of Perth, the 
whole forming a most impressive spectacle. 

The clergymen in Perth formerly visited and examined at stated periods, 
the members of their congregations, the same as in country parishes ; 
bat this practice has latterly fallen much into disuse, particularly the 
diets of public examination, which are now entirely given up. In the 
above duties each clergyman took a separate district of the town, going 
over the whole by rotation ; thus each became acquainted with the 
whole. Before the division of the town into parishes, there was only 
one sesdon, composed of the ministers, elders, and deacons ; each district 
of the town had an elder and a deacon to superintend their morals, and 
the distribution of charity to the poor. Each church has now its separate 
session ; and the whole meet as a general session once a month. 

In 1834, a number of respectable individuals, taking into consideration 
the want of accommodation in the Establishment, resolved on building 
a Chapel of Ease, for the express purpose of providing cheap accommo- 
dation for poor families. The requisite funds having been obtained, a 
oeat place of worship has been erected in King-street. Since It was 
begun, the General Assembly ,have admitted the pastors of Chapels of 
Jlase to the same status ^d privileges as ministers of the Establishment ; 
It thus turns out that a locality must be assigned to it as a parish, and 
that the inhabitants of that locality are to be entitled to the first ofier of 
the seats. The ostensible reason for erecting this chapel, — to provide 
cheap accommodation for the poor, — u thus frustrated, unless seat rents 
are lowered in the churches generally. A constitution for the chapel 
has been obtained, by which the original subscribers to the building 
are empowered to elect the first minister ; and in all time coming the 
election to be by a majority of communicants. On this suliject connder-* 
able difference arose among tiie parties interested, the seat-holders being 
almost unanimous in their support of Bir Currer, and the proprietors 
supporting Mr Miller, chaplain of the jail. The Presbytery, on the plea 
of adhering to tiie constitution of the chapel, overruled the petition of the 
congregation, and the latter gentieman was declared duly elected. 

Bendes the Established Churches, there were two Episcopal ChapeUi» 
one Conformists, the other Non-conformists. The first had their place 
of worship in the Parliament-dose, on the spot where the Royal Arch 
Mason Lodge now stands. This congregation was long under tiie minis- 
try of Mr Peebles, a man who was universally esteemed. The Rev. Mr 
Seott, at a meeting of the Antiquarian Society, in speaking of Mr 
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Peebles, pronoimced him to be as free oi faults as it was possible for 
human nature to attain. The Non-conformists, usually termed Jacobites, 
were but a small body, who met in the Wright's Hall, under Mr Walker. 
Politicad changes having brought about a general conformity, this con- 
gregation merged into the other. The Parliament House falling into 
decay, and becoming unsafe, an elegant chapel was buUt, in the year 
1796, in Prince's-street, which is attended by many of the nobility and 
gentry in the county. It is furnished with a very good organ, now con- 
sidered indispensible in the Church of England sendee. 

At the time the Secession took place, Mr Wilson was one of the minis- 
ters who was deposed by the General Assembly for following divisive 
courses. He went to the East Church to preach one Sabbath morning 
as usual, but finding the doors shut against him, he shod^ the dust from 
his feet as a witness. Some of his elders and congregation who adhered 
to him, proposed to adjourn to the Glover's-yard, where they could re- 
cdve tile benefit of his discourse. On thdr way thither, one of his elders 
obserring that Mr Wilson hedtated and cast an anxious look behind, 
pulled him by the sleeve, and dauntiessly told him to remember Lof s 
wife. The Dissenters soon formed themselves into a body, and the 
church on the south side of the High-street, long known as the Burgher 
Church, was built for them. Since the union of the Burghers, and Se- 
ceders, it is called the South Secession Church. A difference arising 
among the original Seeeders concerning the Buigees oath, another divi- 
sion took place. A separation was the consequence ; and the Seeeders 
who would not allow the Burgess oath, built a meeting-house nearly on 
the opposite side of the street. This structure was but a mean looking 
edifice, but for many yean was exceedingly crowded: a new church was 
afterwards built. Mr Troup, their first minister, was beloved by all 
denominations. It was remarked on hb death, that his funeral was at- 
tended by the largest assemblage ever witnessed in Perth. He was suc- 
ceeded by Mr Brown, a very worthy man-; who was succeeded by Doctor 
Pringle, who has now been nearly sixty yean their pastor. 

The congregation that remained with the Burghen was numerous and 
respectable ; indeed many of the most influential inhabitants were mem- 
ben. Mr Jarvie, long their pastor, was a man of amiable disposition, 
and much beloved by his people : his sermons were in a very primitive 
styie. He was for many yean much troubled with the gout, and had, 
whilst preaching, to sit on a high stooL About the year 1780, they pro- 
vided an assistant, or rather a coQeagne, who preached half the day for 
him. 

Aboutihe same time Mr Black was appointed along with Mr Pringle^ 
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In a few yean after Mr Aiknum was appointed : a diflference arose 
amongst the Burghers about the 26th chapter of the Confession of Faith, 
on the subject of the civil magistrate. This dispute partook much of a 
political nature, and was carried on with great acrimony on each side. 
Old Mr Jarrie was a staunch aristocrat, and Mr Aikman as staunch a 
democrat, as they were then styled. Mr Janrie*s party was but small 
in number, but stood high for respectability and intelligence ; but Mr 
Aikman's were much more numerous. Matters went on for some 
time, each maintaining their opinions with great rancour, until it was at 
length resolved on by flftr Aikman's party, that Mr Jarvie should be 
ejected from the church, and a general muster was summoned for 
the ensuing Sunday, to keep him out of the pulpit. This resolution 
having taken air, Mr Jarvie's friends also came to the church prepared 
to force their way to the pulpit. When they reached the door leading 
to the pulpit, they foimd a strong party of Mr Aikman's friends deter- 
mined to keep him out. Although no blows were actually struck, dread- 
ful confusion ensued. After a severe struggle, Mr Jarvie's party were 
forced to retire to the Guild-hall, where the old man, in a painful state 
of agitation, commenced worship. An application was made to the 
Sheriff, who appointed that the Church should be occupied by each 
party alternately, one in the forenoon and the other in the afternoon* 
until their respective claims -could be adjusted. A short time after this, 
M r Jarvie dropped down dead on the street whilst attending a funeral : he 
was much and justly regretted. His supporters were styled the Old Light 
Burghers, and Mr Aikman's the New Light They continued to preach 
alternately in the church, while a pending law-suit was sapping its foun- 
dations ; exhibiting a practical illustration of the text, that a house di- 
vided against itself cannot stand. Meantime the (Hd Light gave a call 
to Mr W. Taylor, from the West country, which was accepted. For a 
considerable time he attracted crowded audiences, but the extra demands 
for collections ever sounding in their ears, was the means of causing 
numbers to withdraw, until the congregatioii dwindled to a very small 
number. For upwards of twenty years the law-auit was delayed between 
•the Court of Session and the House of Lords ; it was at length decided 
in Mr Aikman's favour, with the enormous sum of upwards of L.2,000 
expenses to each. Mr Taylor s party built a small chapel in Kinnoul- 
street, where he continued to preach until lately. Mr Aikman continued 
for many years with the New Light, until bodily infirmity compelled him 
to resign his charge. He was succeeded by Mr Newlands, their present 
gifted and intelligent pastor. 
Dnzing the progress of these disputes among the Bai^rsi a 
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ilpirit spread among the Secedeiv, and a separation ensned. Mr Black 
adhered, with a small portion of the congregation, to the Old Light, who 
hmit a chapel in Sonth-street. Some years ago Mr Black reagned his 
charge, and was succeeded by Mr Manson, who is esteemed a good 
preacher ; but this body has not increased. The Seceders, who contin- 
ued witii Mr Pringle, some years ago obttdned the assistance of Mr 
Young. 

When this party first separated from the Establishment, tiiey were 
extremely rigid in their discipline, and cherished strange prejudices 
against all other denominations of christians. None of their members 
durst attend sermon in another chnrch, without being deprived of church 
priTileges, or submitting to a public rebuke. A remarkable instance of 
this occurred about forty years ago : A very respectable man had a son 
receiring education for the ministry, but during the progress of his 
stupes, conceiving the Establishment afforded a better field for his talents, 
he changed his plans accordingly, and obtained a license. His father 
very naturally went to hear him : for this offence he was called before 
the session, and, not being disposed to submit to a public rebuke, he was- 
ezpelled. On the introduction of fanners for clearing com, their effect was 
ascribed to agency of the devil, and declared unlawful. So far did they 
carry their prejudices, that they would not even join in prayer with per- 
sons of any other sect. Their old clergymen were in the habit of sing- 
ing over their sermons with a long monotonous drone, which had rather 
a ludicrous effect on strangers, although much relished by the old 
worthies among themselves. Tent preachings in the country parishes, 
and with the secession hi Perth, were universal at the sacraments. The 
assemblage in town from a distance was so great, that two tents were 
employed on the Sabbath day, one on the green bDside the church, and 
another on a piece of ground near the Mills called Maggie's Park, which 
was usually crowded with people of all denominations. On sacramental 
occasions, numbers of their own denomination attended from Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Dunfermline, Kirkaldy, and Stirling. When the sacrament 
was held at Kinkell or Abemethy, and other country places, vast num- 
bers attended from the surrounding districts, and even from Perth. On 
one occasion kt Kinkell, in the year 1786, during the time their place of 
worship was rebuilding, the tempestuous state of the weather rendered 
tent preaching, to say the least of it, exceedingly uncomfortable, when 
some one proposed that they should take the benefit of the old parish 
church, which was at that time unoccupied. Afler some jcniples of 
conscience on the subject, Mr Muckersie, the pastor of the congregation, 
eompliedy and the forenoon's service was becomingly performed under 
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the protection of the *' auld kirk." The matter was viewed, however, 
IB a more severe light by the anstere portion of the congregation ; and in 
the interval of lervice, the minister was waited npon by a deputation of 
elders, who signified that if he did not come out of that den of ]>o]lution, 
the corrupt preladc church, they would immediately withdraw. The 
afkemoon service was accordingly performed in the open air, the party 
enjoying'the consolation of worshipping according to their conscience^ 
while the rain feH in torronte sufficient to waah out the sin of the fore- 
noon's iatromission. 

When the congregation of the North Secession Church resolved on 
having a second minister, a minority were in favour ot Mr Aitkenr 
a very able and popular preacher, and would gladly have received 
him as their pastor ; but unfortunately he was the son of a cottar. A rich 
farmer and influential member of the congregation, could not brook tiie 
idea of bending to his cottar's son as his minister, and the interest and 
influence of this gentieman and his friends was exerted against the un- 
fortunate Mr Aitken. Having received at the same time a call firom 
Kirriemuir, it was referred to the Presbytery, which of the two 
calls Mr Aitken should accept. Mr Muckersie, the father of the Pres- 
bytery, being asked his opinion, replied as loUows : — ** Reverend fathers, 
— I think it would be more for the glory of God and the good of men's 
souk, to send him to Kirriemuir, where Satan has his seat \" Poor Mr 
Aitken was accordingly sent to Kirriemuir, to contend with Satan, on a 
slender income, regardless of the earnest desire of the Perth congregation. 

The tent preachings were well firequented by traders in spirits and ales; 
and vast numbers attended for the sake of a ramble or drunken frolic^ 
although on the Sabbath. A ludicrous scene occurred one day, with 
an empty coxcomb of a barber, styled by way of eminence. " Beau Ped<- 
die," who sallied forth on the occasion, dressed in the very pink of fash- 
ion. Although much attention had been bestowed on the outward man, 
he had not neglected to make suitable provision for supporting the earthly 
tabernacle. Accordingly, having stuffed his outside coat pocket with a 
roasted fowl, he set out ; but the day being warm and the distance great, 
notwithstanding the tpiriiual assistance with which he sought to invigor- 
ate himself by the way, he was so overcome when he reached the con- 
venticle, that he speedily fell asleep. Unfortunately the legs of the fowl 
were observed peering out of the pocket, which somewhat disturbed the 
gravity of the younger section of the congregation, who observed the 
circumstance. Impelled by another faculty, a number of the farmers' 
eoUies made a simultaneous discovery, and a general battie presentiy 
arose among the canine attendants for possession of the booty. The 
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mMMtod and dfeomfltod barbef was dun mMaaij kivelv^d ia » eMtett 
ftom vbich he oonld iwiher extrfcatebiibatif aor guawUi ea««e, and tb^ 
tDBmlt teeame H> gntt tlMt tiM ridnister had to atop Oia Barviee tUl tl* 
beadle cleared tbe g^tmd of tbe dogs. 

Tbese teat seimons altnetad saeb nvmban of dtmeluia and disordarly 
ebaracters, that seripos poo{de were soaada&asd for allrtidikiy , and Ibe 
biteresta of reUgioii mjteed. Parties of tipfey peopfe wetafra^etatly se«ii 
retiring tiieoee, quarreiiiiig aad figbting. Fam booses bj tiie way^side 
wer« entered and pilfered ef ongbt tbat eaiai^ to bandl Wbatorer laa^ 
be said by eettimentators «n Ae growing depratiy of the ituse. Ib^rebaa 
been an evident amendneot benet tbe Iroodetfase aad pnPBT standard of mo- 
rality Qow prf TaiBBg, batfio^ pot ba tad to Aese aaseeialy interruptions 
of divine worship ; while much of the prejadioe wbicfa fisnoerly actoatod 
fiBbrent seets, has of late years disappeand ; Ckartkmm md DJaseators 
low co-operating in support of benerolent iHstitatbHMt atfd iiingiiiy to- 
getiier in acts of derotuNL 

Tbe GUuwHeSf or, aa they are styled in soase pi a e s s, (Saadetaaawns^ 
(altiKyngb Glass was the Ibnnder of the 8aeC») bate a sumU ohapet a Uttie 
to the west of the Higb-street port IHuiag tbe latter part of tbe lasl 
eentory, tiiey were a Tery fhmiiAing body; and many influential faaufies 
in town were memben. They bad ao fixed ministor with a stipend; but 
an indiTidnal footed ll*ora amongst the oengnBgatioa led tiie senriees of 
tiieday. They assonbled at nine bi tbe tnoniqg, tbat being considered 
by tfaem tbe sorfptnre Imot of pmysr. The leader caiSed on oae of tiie 
members by nasiie, who Stood up and pny^d t a porisaa of a hyam was 
tfien song, imd afterwards aaother meifabar was eaUad apon, and dero. 
tional exercises eontinoed daring tbe llxvt lioar, When tbe reader, aaotiier 
eAee filled by electUm* eemmeneed, and went ever portions of soriptora 
firom die Old and New Testamaots ; after wbieb tbe leader deliyered a 
dlseourse by way of eibortatfion. Saeb SaU^sIb afternoon the saorameat 
was dispensed, and worsfa^ was oondkided hj sia^g a hymn ; after 
wbicb the menAers retiiadto thabr bail, wbetfe a cemtortable dinner ef 
broth aad beef was prorided, stjried a "lo«e Isast." jUl tbe joined 
aumibers, nude aad ftoude^ were entillid to at down to tbe dinner; al- 
thougb any impraprie^ in tbair oondnet eaelod^d them from tbis priW- 
lege, aatil snitabU contritton bad beenexpsassed. Tbey bad a eoDeetiott 
ofbyamsof theirown, wbidiwereaenaDysaagtoold Seottkhain. Thm 
bitlk of thev menibeni being gaod riiigersi ibis part ^ their senrlee bad 4 
veiy pleaaittg eflM. 
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This sect were remarkably kind to their poor. If a brother fell iiifip 
distress, the interest of the whole church was exerted in his behalf, and 
with so many inflilential meri amongst them, som^ situation of emolument 
was generally procured for him. 

At the beginning of the present century, the spirit of diviaon got among 
them ; a party broke off, who held their meetings in a room in the High- 
street. Tliis section consisted of the poorer part' of the original body ;r 
and for economy they were content with a lore feast of bread and cheese. 
Both parties have greatiy fallen off. Many of the oTd influential mem- 
bers of the original body havo now died out, whose children haVte Joined 
the £stal)nshment. Th^r chapel has been ^vided by a wall, and a 
school is kept in one end of it. Bend^s' Sabbath worship, they hold 
erening meetings twice ^a week. 

Another small body of Independents, called' Balchristies, after the 
name of their founder, hare been established for lialf a century. Theis 
mode of worship is somewhat similar to that of the Glassites. 

OaeUc Chapel, — About 56 years ago, a Gaelic Chapel was erected in 
Canal-street, to accommodate the numbers of Highland people who 'bat 
imperfectly understood English. The Rev. Duncan M'Farlane was ap:* 
pointed minister. This gentieihan gave much satisfaction as a preaoher;. 
but unfortunately, having but a small stipend, he thought to better his. 
income by entering into a farming speculation^ which completely failed^ 
and for years involved him in great difficulty. He bad formed an opinion, 
that by adopting a new systeoft- of agricultural operations, ho would make 
a fortune. One of his projects was sowing a number of acres of onions ;. 
but alas, he was soon overwhelmed in the evils of an overstocked market,, 
with a perishable commodity on hand. Having got involved with th» 
managers of the chapel, to relieve themselves they detained his stipend, 
mitil they were paid up. Fortunately, the Sutherland fencibles. who- 
were stationed herer for a considerable period at the time, attended ther 
ehapel in the evenings, and were very liberal to him. Some years after- 
wards his brother bequeathed him a sum of moneyr that enabled him to 
snrmount hb difficulties : but new troubles arose between him and th» 
managers about money matters, until at length he took possession of ib» 
books and papers, and assumed the management ; letting the seats and^ 
drawing the rents, and proceeding so far as to deprive members oh 
diurch privileges, until their seat rents were paid up. Matters could not' 
rest long in this state, and the managers^ to get rid of him, offered hiob 
seventy pounds a year during life, if he would retire and allow them to> 
And another pastor. To thb he at one time agreed, but beooteing. unwa.- 
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'^fona^le in his demandsi he objected to the lecurity offered for his stipend, 
and refused to deliver up the' keys of the chapel, the books, and other 
documents. The Presbytery having been applied to for advice, Mr 
M'Farlane became,- if possible, still more refractory, and would listen to 
no terms ; until at length the Presbytery, wearied with his stubbornness, 
deposed him for contumacy and contempt of their authority. Mr 
M'Farlane is still a hale old man, although ninety-two years of age; 
flid is as determined to pursue what he considers his right, as if he*were 
only twenty. 

About the ^ar 1 794, awant of accommodation for families being fek 
in the Establishment, a Chapel of Ease was proposed, and a subscription 
set on foot, but which -from some- cause did-Dotencceed. It was nfter- 
wards resolved to erect a Relief Chureh. A small sum was raised 
by subscription, a suitable piece of ground was* bought in the South- 
street, and a house buOt, on which « heavy debt was incurred. Mr 
Sangster officiated for 'many years, and garve«n«ch satirfaction : on his 
death, Mr Frew, the present incumbent, was called by a majority of the 
congregation. A. large party soon afterwards'broke off, obtained a chapel, 
and called Mr Arther to ^officiate, who, after remaining a short time, 
1^ them for Nevrcastle. It appeared tiiat during his stay but- a 
small portion of his stipend had been paid up : after his departure, actions 
were commenced against a great number of families who had signed the 
call, and poinding and captions were put in force with a severity never 
before witnessed in Perth. He was succeeded by Mr Bow, who has 
but a slender congregation : having some money of his own; he bought a 
small chapel, where he labours with great zeal amongst 'his people, by 
whom he is much esteemed. 

About forty years ago, a schism arose amongst the Seceders ab<)ut 
the manner of dispensing the elements at the Lord's Supper ; the conse- 
quence was the breaking off of a party who were styled the Cap-outs. 
They built a small chapel at Thimblerow ; but their members wore soon 
so diminished, that they offered to- dispose of the meeting-house as a 
Chapel of Ease, but a party in the Presbytery opposed this, and, with Dr 
Inglis at their head, moved that Mr Scott of Perth, and Mr Black of 
St Madoes, should be publicly censuredy ^ibr preiKshing in the chapel, 
vriihout leave from the Presbytery. Mr Scott nobly replied that he 
would preach from house to house in his parish, nay in a Popish chapel> if 
called to do so. The offer of the chapel being rejected by the Presby- 
tery, it was sold to the Bffissionaries, a sect then springing into existence, 
who called Mr Garie to be their minister. This gentleman had not' 
been educated for the church ; but although; not deeply learned. 
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lie was eitMmed a tiiieeN^ dirMa*. Hi* aevmoiis wwre Ml of good 
Md hotMlf ttadK, weU ittod to avrmi the attentloA elf Un widieim. 
The chapel protiag^ee Mian, k was enlarged to doaUe its origtoel stae ; 
but the eongregntioii sttH Ifiereasixi^k they benight the greuiid where the 
MeOradist chapel noHr sti^ds, and befit a tierjlarge bowe baek from the 
etteet, tenaediihe TahBiHacto. SkmtHj after this» a diffiereaee oecurred 
beiween Mr Gatie and the people, which ended in a separafioo;: Mr 
Gwie being vnitersafly eateeuMd^ was admitted to preaek in the Middle 
Church en the Sabbath evenings, and the collection was given for his 
sm>port. At tihis time he went to tibe Notth of Scotland, and applied to 
a Prsdiyterj tinee for lieense i was taken on 4riaU and duly lieensed to 
lumeh in thitf ChMek ef Scotland i m a short ttsse, by the iutervention 
of fiisnds^ he im ly^einted by the Oown to the parish of Bre<d»n. He 
applied to tibe Psesb^ry in dnalbni^ for ordsnatieK, but here he was 
again oaei hy Br ii^^ and hie pari^, adia oppeseid hint ^nth so muck 
party seal aaleHoMDy tofeel veey maeb for Bir Oaikik and to entertaui 
bat a peof opinion of Mr IngHafor hb ceiidu0tw The gronad of the op- 
position wia^ that htt Qam was net fegnlaily edttsatod at tho Uaiverafy, 
aoeetfdiag to tiie talee of the Cbarcii. M the Pfosbortory, Mr Inffia 
-carried his mo^n ; and noted that the northeni Presl^tory should be 
censored for Ucensittg him. The ease was oanied from the Presbytery 
'to the Synod» where Mr Inglie and Mr Moaerieff of Redgortoa made a 
stout opposition. Mr Andrew Davidson, long well known in Perth by 
the appeUation of ^ Uack wig," for bis abilities in difioult cases before 
the Courts, was retvned for Bir Qarie. WULs. making his way into, the 
West Ghurch^ with a.large quarto bible uoder his arm, through the dense 
multitude assembled who took a deep interest in the case^ he was accost- 
ed by a defgyraajn:— >" Is this the Aets of Parliament you hapre got to 
enlighten ns, Mr Dcn^benT To whieb hosbarply replied* '' No» Sis, 
bat it is ihe book that aU Acl|»of PavMameatb and aU Acts of Assent 
too, ongfat to be landed on;**' Mr Dearidsen'a eloqiaenQe» howeyev, was 
lost oa the Synod, wh^ appeal^ to be deterfliaiied to rule the poor man's 
pPQBpeets,. and ike^ saeeeeded in Aie, sad 83sott« bi^ssfcilig his heart* for 
helosthlibeelth^ and soeii fell iaito a rapid deoliM, wUeh toitnimted in 
diiattv leatisg a widow aid fkmfly wholly vi^nrovidfed fort As a gCbof 
of how maeh ha wde esteenied, aid how maeh the puUie felt Ibr Ida pe» 
afliar silttaas% a sdbeeriptioB ws9 soea mads iki bihalf of hk wMoW wd 
/aadly^ ameuatf ilg to vpwards of ^ ttausatid pomdBi 

After Mr Oarie left tke Afissienariee, tiwy facou^t a man from 
BagUad of ikanaaBB of Lettla^ but midst hiaitaiHsiify ^ey detiitiad aaA- 
ly^ They itaftNidueed pt^eodictooua ezherfalioft into iMr wesnk^. k 
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xns usual afker seanuon lor a tdlor to stert vp ia one eorner ; after dis- 
placing his oratoiy^ be would be sueeeeded by a aaoetiiBOiiiQaB sboemaker 
ia another. In lact the cengreg^atioa were oompelled to £sten to the 
crude harangues of belf-eoneeited men, of whom it was ^ffienlt to 
ssy whether they nere greater rogues than fools, and whoso chief pride 
in these displays, conibted in shewing thd^ profound knowledge of the 
seiipllires, by raking out obsoure names^ and thus sssuming an intimacy 
with passages of which tha BM>re singie^nnnded had noTer heard. The 
house was soon found to be too laxge for them ', a portion was then 
portioned off; being yet too large, they afterwards sold it to the 
Methodists^ and built a snudl one in Canal-stzeel. Mr Lettle having left 
Iheai, he waa succeeded by Mr Orme. This yosng man had been bred 
a jeiner ; he a t t e nd ed the Missionafy sentnary, where he made wo»- 
^erfid progress* Under his niaislry* the congregatioii increased con- 
siderably, and thttr new eh^^l being thought too small, their old one 
in ThifciUe-row was again pnrdhased, and here Mr Orme continued for 
some yean to fill ttie house. He at one time seceired aa iaviftatioa from 
a coDgregatioa in tSamberwdl» near London, but did not aoc^ of it» 
The old ehapel being thought too muoh out of the way, a handsome 
struetnce was erected at the foot of MiU-street. About this time one ol 
Mr OnMi*s meraben waited on him : the lesuk of the eonsukcHon must 
bav* been unpleasant, a» Mr Oitts imme&tely accepted anotiler offnr 
froflB the people of GanberwelL la London he distia^uished hifliself at 
the BiUe Society meetings, as he had dene here. Mr Orme wis sue* 
ceedbd ^y Mr Rebert8oa» who contiimed only a short time wilfa them. 
He was succeeded by Mr Mschraj, who was well reoeiTad at fint} bnt 
a eoldnees having arisen betweoB him and the hearers^ he detenniaed to 
leave them. They have since had several young men officiatiog ; and 
latterly Mr Massie, who ranks.amomg the most aUe speakers in town. 
Their old chi^l ia Thimble-row wae sold, and converted into dwelling 
lienseB. 

Of sll the mtttsliona Wiii^ it haa been the fortune of this chspd to be 
saljected, one has been oaoitted which for a time made Uo little stir. JL 
certain gentleman, who was eieeodingiy fwd of dicing into chuich mat- 
terB> had advanoed a sum of money when Ae MBssienaries bought the 
chapel from the Cap^outs, together with • pretty laij^e subscriptioa. 
After the chuirah had been pursiwsed and enlarged* differencee ansa 
coneeniact A^ management &Bd about money mattem. This gentleman 
inusted on holding the property for his bond, while tfae others claimed a 
rigkt on account of their subscriptions ( bnt be told them to pay up his 
iKmdy and then they could get the church to themselves* The bond beipg 
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heavy, tbey declined his offer» left him with the property, and built mie 
of the chapels already mentioned. He now became sole proprietor and 
patron, and it was his interest to find a man that would fill the church 
and its coffers. Mr Weston, from England, a person of great eccentri- 
city in his method of preaching was invited to the pulpit. For 
some time the house was filled to overflowing, and the plate groaned with 
the extraordinary coliectioDft. In his manner of preaching, and in his 
prayers, Mr Weston's style was singular, frequently ridiculous. He ad- 
dressed the Deity as if he had been a fellow mortal at his elbow, as much 
as to say that the Almighty must listen and do as he was required ; yet in 
many of hb strong expressions there was something very impressive. 
During the delivery, he wrought himself into a sweat, as if he had 
been wrestling with a Hercules. His attitudes and gestures were truly 
laughable ; frequently he excited loud bursts of laughter, on which he 
would say, '< Well, never mind, better a laughing congregation than a 
deeping one ; if I can but tickle one soul to turn to the Lord, it will be 
better than the tears of a hundred hypocrites.** One day he chose for his 
text the passage relating to the cave of Adullam, " And every one that 
was in distress, and every one that was in debt, and every one that was 
<fiscontented, gathered themselves unto him, and he became captain over 
them." From this passage he gave utterance to 'the most unbecoming 
exclamations. Among them were, ** What a pretty company you had of 
them, Davie lad ; there they go, tag rag and bobtaO ; you would have little 
credit of them. Tell us how you managed the buffers : a bonny regiment 
of vagabonds they must have been.** Then addressing the congregation, 
" You wiH make me in debt and discontented too, unless you make more 
noise in -the plate than you do with your 'Cuddy heels. Some folks are 
disposed to pin their faith to their minister's coat ifleeve, bnt do not trust 
to mine, for they are out at the wrist bands." Speaking of free grace 
one -day, he esdaimed, ** Our salvation is of free grace, my collection 
told me so this morning. I do*nt want thousands a year, to roll in my 
carriage like my Lord Bishop, but I want something to keep the bones 
green, as the sailor says of his grog." With all his drollery the people 
became tired of him, the plate remuned empty, and he had to exercise 
his talents elsewhere. He afterwards came occasionally to Perth, preach- 
ing sometimes in the Theatre, but he never could obtain a numerous 
audience. His remarks on dress, particularly of the ladies, wera often 
severe, with a thread of blue in them ; thus no female could listen to him 
with comfort. 

The Methodists, so far back as 1770, had a place of meeting here. 
At first they convened in a small room in the Med* vennel, their number 
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ISemg limited. About the beginning of the present century, they became 
a considerable body ; but since then they have declined in numbers. At 
present, the congregation is ^ery limited. The society in London, 
and some old ladies, enabled them to purchase the Tabernacle that 
belonged to the Mianonaries, in South-street, where they held worship. 
This building being found, shortly after the purchase, to be in a danger- 
ous state, it was pulled down, and the present chapel built in a line with 
the street, which ia called Wesley Place, from the fact, that the cele- 
brated Wesley, when in Perth, preached on the very spot. One of their 
preachers lately gave it as his opinion, that tiie Methodists would never 
prosper here, from the- many good preachers to-be found in this city !• 

The Baptists were, for a long period, very limited, but of late years 
have increased consideraUy. They perform worship in a- very neat cha* 
pel in the South-street, where they have a font for Baptism. Before 
the font was erected, the immersion was performed in the rives Tay, 
which many persons rather condemned than approved of, on the score, 
not of religion so much as on that of decency. For a time, there were 
two classes of Baptists ; but they are now united, and have got a regular 
pastor appointed, witb a snudl stipend. 

About the beginning of this century, there were a few Bareans; but 
Uiis sect lived but for a few years. About the same time, there were 
old wives, of both sexes, who were silly enough to listen to the absurdity 
of Mrs Buchan, whose doctrine was something akin to Johanna Sputhcote. 
This party also died ; more, however, through pure shame of the absur- 
dity of their instructress, than the consequence of M. age. 

The Cameronians, or Mountaineersr so termed from their wandering 
through the mountains, during the troubles in the ehurch, when they 
made a noble stand against the innovations that were attempted to be 
fbrced upon them. They never had a regular minister here ; but when 
one of their pastors came round, there was always a gathering in the 
fields, and worship performed there. On one occasion, they celebrated 
iStie Lord's Supper, on a Sabbath day, at the Muirton. The service com- 
menced at ten o'clock forenoon ; the sermon continued until one ; the 
fencing of the tables occupied an hour and a half; the first table was 
served by four o'clock. After the table service, the evening sermon, 
without any interval, continued until ten o'clock at night. In the conclu- 
don of the evening service, fuDy half-an-hour was engaged in declama- 
tion against the king and government. For these forty years past, this 
body has been extinct. 

The JRomon Catholics had a few members in Perth ; but were too 
pooc to procure a chapel or priest. Whilst the old Duchess of Perth 
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WIS Hriag, bW miiiUinfcd a pciMt, a»d the citinficB here w«at mit I* 
StobhaU on Hie Saadays. After ker deidi, it nu to sodm yam k«pi 
«p; tmt afterwardb the priest ofteiated one Sunday at St»bliall, Iho 8e<. 
cond at Dundee, md the tldrdat Feiih. They haTe now got a veiy ele- 
gant cSiapel in MelviSe-fltreet, where worship is perfbmed every 
Sunday. The eongregation, of late ye»B, has fRcreaaed. Adfohdng 
their chapel is a comfc^table manse for tiieir clergyman. 

Mr Campbell of Row has lately paid the city some visits, and attempt- 
ed to establish the Kaieiies here ; but has, as yet, failed to make any 
impression. 

A fbw years ago, another sect sprong np, nnder the ministration of 
Mr Bums. It is difficult to say what this gentleman's principles were. 
He commenced as a general BGssionary ; then became a general Baptist, 
and many of his followers have beon, from time to time, d^ped in the 
Tay, in the mornings. Mr Bums was considered an efficient preacher. 
In 1835, he left his congregation here, when the majority of them return- 
ed again to their original respectire places of worship. 

As eariy as the middle of the last century, two or iSiree ifuaker^ be* 
came residenters here ; since which tieae, they have eontanned staHontfy* 
At present, they are e<mfined to one famfly, who axe very imeh raspeeted 
for honesty and unimpeachable integrity. Tliey are fluently visited 
by some members of their ehurdi fi:t>m England and. America. On these 
occasions, an intimation is vsually ecni ronnd of the place of moeiiug, 
which are generally well attended by all classes of persons, portly from 
curiosity, and partiy for instraction in their mode of rsligien. At sere^ 
fil meetings, both old and yonng have deKvered diseonraes, that mnld 
have done honour to our Theologlcat students. Hie Qnafesn have oo 
meeting house here. 

When tiie Bible and Missionary BooietieB were formed, a wfML ef 
ehristian cSurity and brotherly love appeared m the union of aH oeets for 
the gnad o^ect of dffiiaing idiristian tmths. For many years mat- 
tan went on toost sneeessfiilly ; a friendly interoonrae was established 
amongst miniaten of aH dencminatiotts ; Ibcir diftrenees wave forgotten j 
and aH mixed in acts of devotion at tksir puUae meetings. Dr Mogie* 
of the SeoessSon, was repeatedly seen in the pnlpit of the Mddle Chureh, 
addnasing a orowded meeting. In the North Secession ofavoh, Bfr Ef - 
dalle, in one of his speeches, lemai^ed, that such a sjnrft of ehristiaa 
ehari^ and brotfaeriy love now prevaSed amongst the religiotts cem- 
munity of all denominations, that he felt himself as much at ease as if 
he had been in his «wn pulpit This was uttered k a plaee where, forty 
yean ago, he might as aeon have enterad a iion's den. trafoftonataly. 
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ItkcT quflstion of voluotary churches dcttroyBd this unanlmt^ ; besides* it 
icalled into existence the fallarioiw and ill-fonnded whim of oTerthrowing 
all establishments. The Rev. Ur Yonng of Perth stood forth as the 
champion of the Volontary system ; and the Rev. James Esdaile as the 
advocate of the established church. Pamphlets frolit these gentlemen 
followed each other with greSi rapiditjr. Whatever vtay be die issue of 
the contest, it has, in Hie nteantime, thrown disunion into- societies where 
union was mosl deskahle ; besides, it is^ a theory which has- been can^ 
Yassed centuries ago, slid its praeticid operation is, at tiie' present day* 
beanttfnUy painted to all serious thiukers, by Mrs Trolloppe, in her 
*' Domestic Manners of the Americans.*' 

About the year 1786, when the Catholic Emancipation Bill- was flni 
brought forward, and Lord George Qordon's riot took place in London, 
the question created great interest in Perth. Every association, corporation, 
and friendly sodety, held meetings, and vote^ addresses against the mea« 
sure. At a meeting of the Presbytery of Perth, Mr Meek^ then minister 
of Klnnoul, hadthe courage to stand up; almost singly, in favour of pass* 
iBg the measure, for which he was greatly scouted by the public ; few 
ef his parishianerB would hear him, and none of his brethren dared admit 
him into their pulpits. At the meeting of the Presbytery, where ho 
declared himself, James Wilson* the barber already noticed, bawled out, 
V Meek* lad, you're a rank papist; you should get the stake and faggot ; 
better g^ hamor and set your clocking hens and your guinea fowls." 
Mr Meek being a naturalist, the meeting was thrown into convulsive 
laughter. Mr Meek was ever after styled the Pope ; and anoiher re* 
Bpeetable clergyman in the neighbourhood, who was by far too liberal for 
the times he lived in, was styled the Cardinal. During the public fer- 
ment^ Lord George Gordon, the champion opposed to the bill, paid Perth 
a visit, and was received by the people as something more than mortal. 
He went both to the Established and Seceding Churches, which gained 
huia great applause from all ranks for liberality of rdigious sentiments* 
Since that period, whenever the Catholic claims were agitated, they met 
with strenuous opposition. A few years ago, when the subject was be* 
fore Parliaaient, party spirit ran high : a petition was framed privately 
against the measure, and laid in the- Mason's Hall for signature, to which 
several names were very improperly subscribed ; many people openly 
bragged they had put down their names more than once to the petition. 
Kot content with this, they attempted to put down a petition which was got 
up in favour of the measure, and signed by a numerous and respectable 
body of the inhabitants. A public meeting was advertised to be held la 
the Guild Hall, to pass resolutions and sign this petition. When the dour 
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yna opeuecl, the rkmb- was fflM wkb a party besifle to tlie Bieiffw, wfiv 
-vwrt determiaed tb shut tieir ean •» reasoD and a i ' gma m t, aQ«t oqvalljr 
dtolarBiiiMi to dfepky a spiiil aa intaliBmBit aa ever* th» CMMtea Ad w 
flDtmar tmea. A ^Meat ooBteet evmauM^ fbt 1ik& elee4fo» ofpresea ^ 
each: parQr xaoriag' for ob» of 1b«f iraiiAffr. Ift IIm' vidkt ol 4ie npreaiv- 
agaotlaiBaii IHeadty^ t» tiio measas* t^ok liie ekair; b«twlM» tiie inr* 
mohitioii f?aaieactr liie mmber of ^e aypow l iim kad laeflaated aa^anu^ 
thai the kaS was paok^ to saflbcaiioik A gaoenl roak wa»Badi» to- 
TVirds tkecfaahr; the ftmiture waa anwaked, Aa %bta axte^iaakad, an^ 
tumy artldea bokmging to tha Gaflirr waaa daan^d r dtoae nko- katf 
taken an j lead in the buaineas were gkrf t» get ofll Dttriag Ika upaoar; 
mmry keeamo alarmad fbr their uhij, aa Ike failkra eT &» fiber waa^ 
much dreaded. For a oonaideraMe tiiiie the ap i o af i* th^ dariL wa» 
dreadfal ; bat fbrtumtdfy no fives were loaf. Next dbj tkoae frSeBcDy #»• 
the meeaure lodged the petkion in tiie HkamenBenkaZl^ tor 8 igB at u r c» 
frkea about 200 names wero attacked t9^ H ; but n the eveaiBg a mo^ 
aawa bted bofbra th« inn and inaollad ft kece wka went ra^to-riga it. Notr 
oaatenl with giviag arerj oppvol>riioi» aaoie, tkajr handOtid: thcna Yety 
favgkly, t» the d etrim e n t of peraofr anddreaa ; laairf uraat koaae to tileir 
imSIea miana tkefir eoat tails, aa tut eridiescer of th^ CathoBc libendllT'. 
Great eflbvta were vud& hy some of the DissoD&is^ ^Swgf, BMrnffSt 
after SKabbathi to inflame tk» Bafnda of tkeir learsn againafe. tibeiaeaaaio. 
The deeds of ancient times were £sinterred, the horrors of the finqmai^ 
flon, and e^ery malignant fbatare of the CathoSes, were ftarpedron to nr- 
flkme the pnbHe mmdl. 

VBBOS acHoaiai; 

Perth has fbr ages been oalebrated Ibr its aehools r bora many^ of the 
wisest and bravest of the natfon here received tfaeSr edneation. The 
ibOiowing extract ftom the Bdifdmrgh JSncydopceeHa, by tiie Rev; Mr 
Etdal!e, shows the importance which tlie MagtBtracy, soeailjrar t&a 77il^ 
eentmy, attached to edneation :--* 

** Pbrth seemed at one time in the fair way of faariog tile hononr of k 
University. This iis a ikct wbfch seems to bare escaped aff oar topo- 
graphical writers, and we owe onr knowledge of it to du c uni e n ts latdy 
discovered at St Andrews, and new lodged with the Literary ascP Fkito*> 
BOphical Society of Perth. They relate to a negocntibn wMck wo 
haartSIy wish were resmned, of transkiting tite Wnivenity of St Andrevra 
to Perth. The measure originated witk the masters of the Igii i fer M t y of 
St' Andrews in tile year I697r and they requested' and obtained* the- aatfst- 
ance of the Earl of Ttdlbardmr, their ChanceHor^ at.that time Principal 
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"SsereUMry of State for Scatknd. Ihty CDoaidted fiKr James Stuart, the 
hotd Ad^meate, aad Sir Pati^k Home, tibe Soiioitor Geafral, as to the 
legality of the measorei, who gate U as their opinion that there was ne 
^ectien Im j^t of law, and that it irfgbt eafil^ be effocM by a Charier 
iiiidar4he Great Seal, whidi iA» Eatl of TvaOiher^e pledged himaelf io 
use aU his iaflnenoe to obtain- But belore ^pplyijig iot a Charter, it 
was ja4ged expeifient that all nattors shoidd be arranged tnth ibo towa 
-of Perth. For this puipose the Ead of TuUibardiiie and the Provost of 
4he OM C^lege^ St Aodrewa, stated to the Magislarates of Perth their 
wishes oa the suljfect. The Magistntes' met their views with gMat eor^ 
•dialiiy, and made what the Proibssora of St Andrews confessed to be a 
very liheval oifer for pcomotiiig so desirable ma. o^ect. It k but justiee 
4o the Magistrates of Perth to* shew the eibrts whieh they were wifling 

^o make in order-to 'tdvanae the iaterasts ef litoratore la this town aiid 
'Cbontry. By a ououte of Aeir proceedings, extraoted f^em the Records 
of the Uaivemity of St Andiewa, of date April IS, 1096, the Bfagietrailes 
«Bd Coqnoil of Perth declare iheir WsUii^iness to ooatract with the Um- 
versity to furnish them with the accoilimodatioB foflowing, via. :— . 

" * For « dsviayy oellege* ^iwnty coiavenlent faaluofiable roumes, with 
kitchen, cellars, larden^ 'brew-hoaee. gardeas dodble-dyked, and other 
«iqpertkieDta neeessar. -For a phflosophy -ceUege, siltie conveiiiesit 
roumes for students, some whereof for noUemen*8 sona, some for gentle* 
men's sons, and the rest -for men's sons iti ordinary qusii^, with oonvow 
nient sobook,- hitdiens, cellar^ larders, brew-houses, aiid oth«r diBee- 
houses DBcessar, wilh aae doubie-dyked garden vdary, summer-house, 
and houses of office, and ane conveaieBt'Chttrch for the whole umversitie. 
And as for the odier pfailosopfay ooilege, the magistrates and council are 
willing to give ane- convenient spot of ground, with ane garden, in such 
ane place of the tooae as themaaters of the univerutie and they shall And 
most eonvement i and to concur with the said masteia of the oaiversitie 
to address the King, the Parliament, and die countrey, and to use dft 
•methods imaginable for procuring ane fond to build that coU^ge. For 
procuring of which desigH the kindness of the nobili^ and gentry of 
•Perthshire is not ta be doubted.' 

** Few towns in Britain at the present day would make such a stretch 
4o obtain a Uaiveiai^. The Profesaors were perfectly satisfied with the 
terms, and Appointed ^eertain individuals of their number to meet wilh 
4he Magistrates of Perth, with a view to procure ftmds for buOdiag the 
third College, which was then judged necessary. But here the docu- 
ments fail ; all farther traces of the traasactinn are lost ; and no Ught 
"can be thrown on the salject, eiiher irom tha racords of the College of 
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Si Andrews or of the Town of Pertli. Should the measure ^of tranflfbr* 
ring the College of St Andrews to any other place erer be again serionsly 
conte m p l a t ed, Perth stOl possesses all the adyantages whieh formerly 
reconunended it, with 'this in addition, that the necessary buM&gs mighA 
be fumiahed with |io4oss to4he public, and litde expense to the parties 
concerned. The Depot, within a quarter of a mile of the town, can 
never again be required for -the purpose for which it was built ; it is 
erected of the most substantial mateiii^ and might supply ample and 
elegant acconunodation for all the professors and students in Scotland.—. 
Some of the means for transferring the College to Perth, as stated in the 
minutes, are curious. With regard to Perth, it8«entnd situation is ob- 
vious, and of course m]ich4ndsted on ; and then its yicinity to the High- 
lands would, in the erent of the Collegs being placed there, afford the 
means of civUixmg the Highiand gatiry. With regard to St Andrews, 
its ottt-of<>the-way situation is .equally obvious, and is urged as a prond- 
nent reason for jUbe transfer. But we dncerely hope that some other 
reasons alleged for the expediency of thc'measnre have no longer an ex- 
istence. One of them is stated to be— 

** ' This place bdng now only a viHage, whera most part farmers 
dwell, the whole streets am filled with dunghills, which are exceedingly 
noisome, especially when the herring guts are -exposed in them, or rather 
in all parts of the town by themselves.' 

•* Again, 'It maybe considered whether the dissention between Che uid- 
Tcrutie and the eitie at present- be net a reason, seeing it may proveimpos- 
sible for us to keep gentlemen's and noblemen's children from incurring 
great hasard, considering the dtspontions of youth to be rerenged, so that, 
if the magistrates should offer to meddle, they would endearotu^to tumiflt- 
nate and expose themselves to the rabble of the place, or elsebe in hazard 
of burning the tonne, which this last year they -had certainly done in the 
ease of Mastw Henderson, had not, 'by a particular providence, the de- 
sign been known by one of the masters one hour 'before it was to be put 
In execution.' 

'' The last reason alleged against the inhabitants of St Andrews, is — 

" * The averuon and hatred they have to learning and learned men, 
(so) that since our foundation, tho' there never was one fartMng Toted to 
the Universities by a burgess of St Andrews, (and) that in our knowledge 
there was not one capable to win his bread by learning except our pre- 
irant Bibliolhecan. The contrair of aU these may be expected in Perth.' " 

During the greater part of last century, Perth contained the only se- 
minary in Scotland, with the exception of the Umversitiesi where mathe- 
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teatltA and the higher branches of edacation -were taught. Tlie tfranuruir 
School, which ranks first for its antiquity, has for ages been celebrated 
for its scholars. The first Aector on rocord was Mr Wm. Rhynd. In the 
register of the Kirk Session, it is stated that *' the managers of the Hos* 
pital granted certain rents to WiBiam Rhynd, son to umquhil deceassd 
Patrick Rhynd, a profitable servant to the Kirk-session of Perth, the 
15th September 1589.** He is mentioned as Rector of the school, 16th 
March 1690. So great was his reputation, that he was appointed tutor 
to the young Earl of Gowrie and his brother : with these young noble- 
men he went to Padna, and continued there three years. In 1604, we 
ilod a Mr Johnston, rector. To thu gentleman the managers of the 
Hospital were ordained to fDrnish a new gown of bl doth. In 1622, 
Mr John Dnrward succeeded Mr Johnston. In 1632, Mr Durward was 
succeeded by Mr John Row, grandson to the celebrated Dr John Row, 
the first rrformed minister of Perth; he taught Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew. In 1640 he was appointed miifister of Aberdeen, and was suc« 
eeeded by Mr Patiick Johnston, who had a flourishing school. In 1656, 
Mr Johnston was succeeded by Mr W. Paton from Meigle. Besides his 
salary, the Magistrates ga^e Mr Paton a free house and a chaldron of 
eoals, because CromweIl*s army had pulled down the school-house. Mr 
Paton was succeeded by Mr George Paterson, in 1658. This gentleman 
was Professor of Humanity in the College of St Andrews. Mr Paterson 
was succeeded by Mr Andrew Anderson in 1666, who was succeeded by 
Mr Henry Cree, a natiye of Perth. Mr Cree was succeeded, in 1679, 
by Mr GuiRane, from Prestonpans; the same year he was appointed 
rector of the High School of Edinburgh, and was succeeded by Mr James 
Ross from Dunkeld, who was succeeded by Mr William Saunders from 
Dandee in 1690. In October 1704, Mr Saunders was obliged to resign, 
from old age and infirmity, and the Council appointed him a grant of 
600 meriu annually, from the salary of the next rector, Mr John Martin 
from Dumbamie. On account of this annuity, the Council allowed him 
ihe whole Candlemas gift, instead of two thirds as formerly. Mr Mar* 
tin was succeeded by his son in 1732, who was succeeded by Mr Walter 
Greig, from Cupar Fife. To tiiis gentleman the Magistrates gaye, be- 
sides his salary of 500 merks, the half of the quarter payments of the 
classes taught by the ushers. He died in 1752, and was succeeded by 
Mr Andrew Comfute, schoolmaster of Dunkeld, who had been usher in 
Mr BCartin's time, and was called to Dunkeld, where he taught with 
great success, and greaUy rused the reputation of that school. Mr 
Comfute was succeeded by Mr Alexander Watson in 1778. During Mr 
ovation's incumbency, the school fees were fixed at five shillings a 
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quarter* but In addition the teachers deemed ihemielves entided to a gift 
«t Candlemas. This tenn was held as a sort of jubilee, at which the 
soholara of the diffiepeut echoois appeared ia new olodies, to pFesent their 
gifts to the masters* and recdved in return a few sweeties and raisina» 
On these occasions the Grammar-scheol and some of the pitYate schools 
had orations delivered 1^ the boys from a stage erected for the purpose $ 
>aiid frequently aoenes from plays were performed, ' where the parents and 
snany others attended. In the Grammar-school, ait Candlemas^ the reo- 
tor called oyer the boys' names ; each boy as catted eame «lbrward and 
presented his gift, which was announced by the rector ainging out us 
Latin the masoant There was usualy an eager competftioa for tiie 
honour of km^f which was usually bestowed on the faigliest donor. On 
-one occasion a youth put down a guinea to ensure the honour* whem 4ibo 
parents of a rival scholar gave their son a guinea to add to his first offiar* 
tng ; whereupon aa aUfmate advance of « guinea «aeh tools pbee^ till 
one had laid down iwemty^fimr and the other Uonlhf^wt guin&asi'^ 
pretty handsome tax upon the pride or folly ^ the parents^ TImso 
•scenes were of regular occurrenee, though sMam to this ezteni. 

When the fees were raised fifom 5s to 7s 6d a fuartor, this rtwutd^enatsai 
was abolished. Instead of the orationa at Candleiaaa* a public exaarfnalioB 
lof the classes takes ^ace immediately belbre Che Hidsmniner Taoadeii 
which is usnally attended by sevaral of die Uagistntes and tiie deigy; 
•and the parents of the scholars. Mr Watson was rector dmsng a kn^ 
period of lant centuiy. At that time Latin Was the only r^asflirJ 
language taught ; but of late years Greek has be^ introduoed. Mi 
Watson was succeeded by Mr Didk, who for many yean maintained the 
reputation of the school ; beoonong infirm, he refired on a yearly aflow- 
«noe. Mr Dick was suoceeded by Mr Mkmcitr, from whom great ddags 
were expected ; bot his untimely death crushed ^be faopea which Ida 
talents had exoited. He was succeeded by Mr Cameron, who for some 
time had a numerous attendance ; but unfortunately he fell into irregalar 
liabits, became involved in difficidties» and latteily ahaeonded. Mr 
Camwoa was soeeeeded by Mr Mnir from Edinburgh. Thb high^ 
respected and learned gentleman died veiy suddei^y ; and it was be- 
lieved that extreme ardour in his prclesaion hastened his dea£h. He was 
aueeeeded by Mr Logan, the present talented recftor. 

The JBngUsh Claa$ was taught by Mr Jehn Reoeh for upwards c€ 
fifty years. Many merchants and othen, who have c<»ducted burfneas 
IB Perth, and hundreds who have gone abroad, received the first portWa 
vi theur education under this veoerafale gentleman. Latteriiy he has 
ceUred on an annuity, an^ been suoo^oded hj Mmm Hiadtaanh aai 
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limlteii; Hkm Ka^tefeM. iMadag ft fnfm' to dhdda tiM Eaglkb 
soImqI into two ifihiwi, ivUck «» tani^lit id mporate r^ooa. 

The Academy has ever been noted for the OMiaeiM& of Hi toiehen tod 
uhokni llr Mwr,. tho first reotor^ v«a distiaf»i]Ubed in bnr di^ botit a» 
ft teaehtr aad Mft antiicr. His <* tyetan of aritinetie amid book-keeping^* 
«a» TOiy rnocb esteemed. He' was saeoeeded bf Mr Hsoaafltoa, i^mm 
qntomof «* adihfliQtie aad book-keeping'' is sffl in repute. Mr Handl. 
t«iL was oattsd to a ftoftsaerahip ia AbeEdaen Univenlty, tibeTe be UiPeA 
bigfaly n ipiE t i dtet a good old age. Hii pbMM i» P0rtb was filed by» 
Mr GtbiOH^ n^ fer uaaj years, mointaliied tbe respeetalnbty of tbtf 
wewkuKjr. I>uriBg Ms t eetocsfaip^ libs aoAeaif was highly fioarahing ;. 
sumbOTs attended from all parts of the kingdom, and even from the Bast 
SBd West ladies.. He kept & boarding' bonse, and gwusalfy bad fsam 
ttnutf to Anrty boarders; and as nnny more of hir solistee isefesMoeau 
aiodsj|ediak<xiseB tbreugfaeui the toinh In 179<i» t^ere' weve npimrdief 
no sebobm is the reelGv^ obBB« Dp H'Omie waa at iStam tima hia 
aadstant er rather aeeond maBter, as bis eiasses were^ entifely s t fi ua l a 
Inn Aose of the reetor. 

'^k^F^eaok CioMs was usorily well attended 1^ boy«& gisia ai tbal. 
tine bad not begon ^ sMidy Frendlh. 

the Iteciop'^ CUub was taagbt bi the* ^U aboif«» tbe Meal*niarkely 
wbieb was built fbr the purposes. The fat aboire ibat was ^vldsd be^ 
tween the French teacher and seeend lOBSter. Da Ae* reotoi^ flvst ebua 
were seversfly taught aritbmetie, boek-keepHig', amsamtkMi e# beigfita 
and distanees^ aawgotkm, land^s u rf ey ln y ^ gaogmg, goegnipby, and fbrti-« 
ieatioB. Those who attendad the-seeend seestoa^ wbiob eomffeted tbe 
eonrse, receiTed instnsstlons bi^ astronomy, and a variety of tbe hlgb«r 
bvancbee of literatcre. I^ the aadstaafii elass^ drainlog, writbig; arfth- 
metier and geegraphy, wil^ beok-keof^. On Mr Gibson's ref&riag^ 
Dr Anderson, the present rector, a man of A» highest talent both in 
Mterature and science, was sfipointed. Some of Ibe gmatBHi S mp roYements 
abont tbe eity buve been sncoessf uBy conducted nnder bn direction t but 
widi sil theadTantagea of so. taiented a rector, Perib Academy has aol 
Ike atiBDdaaoe it. ei^oyed kst ceatwy. At Oat time there wna not e 
nmilar establsdmieBt in tbe oonntry ;. at pronnt tfaece are seadaanes in 
eeevy ^lartsr. iffvemeasr Dundee^ and DoBar, have Aoadanies of tteir 
own^ IkomeaidtofiTdiadLplaeaepnpilB ware faamecly seat to Peatb. 

BesUea those above mealione4 dasseafor TffHtia^iby Mr Saiitb. aad 
Drawing by Mr Brown, are attaoind to tlie Perth Aeadsmy ; and tbe 
wbels tsadiaas aia emfaMBt is tb«r HaenI departmantB. 
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Iq additi<m to the Scminiiriet, Perth aboands In the meant of inaCrae^ 
tion, and enjoys the senriees of nmneroos teachera of ability in thv 
tarions hranehea of education. 

The TradeB Free School, taught by Mr M*Nab, ia an exoellent inatl* 
tation. It was founded by a ptaon of the name of Stewart bebngini^ to 
Perth, who bequeathed a legacy for educating the children belonging t» 
die fireemen of the diifertuit Incorporated Trades in Perth. Each trade 
•ends ten boys ; and when a yacanoy occurs it is filled up by the trade 
in which the vacancy occurs. A neat schbol-room and house Ibr the 
teacher has been erected in Mill*8treet. Mr M^Nab's system of instrue* 
tion has been tery successful* and he ranks high in public estimadon aa m 
teacher. 

A school is established in die Hospital, and maintained by subscriptioiw 
irom the manuliMturers, for the purpose of educating the children of the* 
operatiTes at a small ezpeose. The teacher, in addidon to the' amount 
of subeeription, receiTcs a penny a week from each- of the scholarSk who are 
ftHrnitJMMi by a written order from the manufacturer by whom the £ith«r 
is employed. Thu institudon has been well conducted under Mr Howie, 
and is attended by upwards of a hundred scholars. A Charity School is 
alio taught in the same building : which is attended by nearly one hundred 
children, who are taught reading, writing, and knitting. In this building 
there is also a female school, under the patronage of Lady Gray, Lady 
RuthTon, and other ladies of distinction. 

The Ouildry Incorporation also support a school for die initmcdon of 
the children of such of their members aa choose to avail themselTes of it. 
The teacher, however, ia not reatriotedto these alone^ but is at liberty to 
give instructions to other scholars on his own torms. 

An Infant School, under the patronage of several ^ n^ ngm ajh^ in^. 
vidnals, has for several years been establiahed, aldiough not distinguished 
by a numerous attendance. 

There are various female schools for instructions in needle-work 
and other necessary aecomploshments. Of these, Mrs Brown's is at 
present the most popular for needle-work : having ktely had the good 
fortune to execute a dress which was honoured by the notice of the 
Queen, she ha^been appointed embroideress to her Migesty. 
' Music and dancing mastera are also -abundant; vocal mude, how* 
ever, is very much neglected— die most able teachers receiving but h'ttle 
encouragement, although a piano ia to be found in every house that 
makes the least pretensions to gentility* 

A fencing academy was open many years; but it has been g^ven up 
eflato. 
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The school fees during the last half of the eighteenth century were» in 
the Academy, two guineas a session of ten months ; the French class and 
the assistant's, 5s a quarter ; English reading in private schools was Is 6d 
a quarter ; reading, writing, arfthmetic, and latin, all for 3s 6d a quarter. 
Dancing, with the best masters, 88 a month ; ahall was held every month, 
at which the pupils paid Is, and a practising once a fortnight, at whieh 
tbey pud 6d : some very respectable teachers only charged 6s. Musie 
was taught at from Is to 28 6d a month. 

The following salaries are paid to the teachers of the schools under the 
patronage of the Magistrates, exclusive of their school fees : — 

1. The Academy, Reotor*s salary, L.100 

Do. Assistant, 25 

2. Grammar School, ..« Rector, 50 

Do. Assistant, 25 

3. French^ Master, 25 

4. Writing and Arithmetic, Master, 25 

• 5. Drawing and Painting, Master, 25 

6. English, L.12 lOs each, Two Masters, 25 

7. Singing, •••,... ^ »«..•. .* Master,, 15 

The school fees during a session of ten and a half months, are 

Academy, four hours, ••^, L.4 68 

Latin and Greek, four hours, ••• 2 128 

French, one hour, 3 128 

Writing and Arithmetic, two hours, ••» 2 6s 

Drawing and Painting, one hour, 3 2s 

English, four hours, 1 8s 

There are no funds mortified for the purposes of education, under the 
management of the Town €k>nncil. 

It having been subject of murmur, that so much of the city revenue 
(amounting to about L.700 a year in salaries and pensions to retired 
teachers) should be devoted to the education of the higher classes, while 
the lower walks were comparatively n^lected, a number of spirited indi- 
viduals set on foot a subscription, which has been so far successful as to 
enable the town to obtain L.200 of the Government grant for the promo- 
tion of education. It is intended to proceed immediately with the erec- 
tion of two school-houses. The system of education to be on a scale of 
economy which it js hoped will enable every parent in the city to give 
their children the fundamental branches of education. 

2a 
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CORPORATIONS. 



* CHASTBB8. 

The city of Perth lays claim to rery high antiquity. The first charter 
incorp o r ati ng Perth into a Royal Bvrgh is dated lOth Oct<^r 1210, and 
is attributed to WiDiu& the Lion, who is in a subsequent charter styled 
^ The founder and instanrator of our Royal burgh, of Perth, after the 
▼astation and ruin hereof by the inundation of die said floud and river of 
Tay." The following charters are also held by the City : — 

2d, Charter by Robert I. conferring on the burgeflses the rights of 
gnildry and of merchandise in all places within the sheriffdom of Perth, 
granting certain prohibitioiis in their favour, and eectain rights of pre- 
emption ; also, a letter made and granted by Robert I., dated the 12th 
year of his reign, enforeing these rights of pre-emption. 

3d, Charter by David IL, dated in the 86th year of his reign, confirm- 
ing these charters. 

4th, Charter of feu-fenv by^ Robert II. in the foorth year of his reign, 
granting to the aldermen, bargesses, and- eonmnwity c^ Perth, their beirs 
and successors, in perpetusl fbe and heritage, the buigh of Perth, with 
the waters, stanks, mills, m ulture s , and their se<^els, with the Inches 
thereof, lying within the water of Tay, viz. the lands of Inchinnet, 
Inehyra, and Sleepless, with the fishings, and the yearly rent f>t the roods, 
of land, and buigage ferras, tolb, and small customs of said burgh. 

5th, Charter by Robert II r. in the fifth year of his re^, granting to> 
the community a sheriff chosen out of the number of their own bargesses 
and inhabitants, and a right to certain fines and amerciaments. 

6th» Two charters granted by Robert III., both in the eighth year of 
Ins reign, giving power to the community to apprehend forestallers, and 
to confiscate their goods. 

7th, Charter of confirmation by Robert III., 1399, ratifying and con- 
firming fbresaid letters. 

8th, Charter by Robert IIL,. 1404, g^rantlng to the community certain 
moneys payable to him out of the burgage ferms of the burgh. 

9th, Charter by Robert III., 1405, dean of guild, bailies, and coun- 
cillors, to make statutes, ordinances, constitutions, and consuetudes, for 
governing the burgh. 

10th, Charter of confirmation by PlEitrick Lord Ruthven, Dec. 1450, 
confirming certain evidents granted to the burgh by his ancestors, of ane 
certain peice of land^ with the pertinents, lying within the monastery of 
the CarmeEtes of TuUilum, and the common place of sud burgh, selling 
also the said piece of ground to the burgh, and renouncing all right that 
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he ai|^t hsw or erave to the 8ud oommoii nuur, poiieularly to timt 
pfltt commoiiiy called Gataude. 

1 lth» Act of deUberatioD aad dedamtieB of the Auditon of Exchequer, 
iBontaiiied oa the back of the charter of Robert IIL iUtti year of his reign. 
This dedaaration is dated in the Exchequer Court of James IV., holden at 
Edinburgh 1 8th June 1474, ordaining that the fines and amermamente of 
the justice ayre of Perth should be paid to the aldennen and sheriff of 
Perth. 

12th, Indenture made by Lord Ruthven and his son to the burgh, 
velatiye to certain inill^leads and water-passages. 

Idth, Two charters of James VI., the one 1S69, the other 1567, con- 
tirmed by acts of Parliament 29th July 1587, and 5th June 1592. 

14th, A decreet of the commissioners oi burghs, 1582, giving prece- 
dence to the commissioners of Perth to those of Dundee. 

15th, Charter of confirmation of the whole rights and privileges of the 
burgh, dated November 15, 1600, by which all the privileges and powers 
incident to a burgh royal are granted to the fullest extent ; the right to 
^ve a sheriff and coroner of their own choosing ; also powers to 4evy 
duties on ships navigating the river Tay above Drumlie. 

PBOrSUTT OF THE BUaOS. 

Although the burgh is still possessed of considerable property, numer- 
t>U8 alienations have been made. The first was a gift of Gowrie house 
and gardens to the Duke of Cumberland, in 174€, in return for hk 
services against the rebels. The last afienation vas the ground for the 
water- works, in February, 1880. AU theintermediate alienations, firom 
June, 1754, to 24th December >1828, including the borough muir, were 
generally for a price paid with a feu-duty, but frequently for a feu-duty 
*only. The aggregate amount of the prices lor property thus alienated 
was £4671, lOs. ; the fSeu-dnties, principally in grain, viz. 810^ bolls 
wheat, 251 bolls barley, and £17 cash, making, on an average of seyen 
years, £800, lis. €d. The property at present belonging to the burgh 
consists of lands, houses, churches, mills and water-falls, fishings, har- 
bours, public markets, coal and wood yards» lime sheds, and dung depots. 
The lands are, the farm of Nether TuUilum and Unthank, CrawhiU of 
Dawhaughf which belonged to the Carmelite or White Friais of Tullilum ; 
they were conveyed, in 1560, by the then Prior, to Patrick Murray of 
Tibbermuir, and were acquired by the town, partly in 17^, from Patrick 
Ross in Kirkaldy, and in 1747, from Patrick Davidson of Woodmill. 
They hold off the Hospital for payment of Ids. 8d. feu«dnty annually. 

The Cow Causeway Lands, let as garden ground, and partly as a brick- 
<woriL These lands were formerly an orchard belonging to the Chi^ 
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-of St Laiuwnee tiie Martyr, purchased by the Town in 1747, from the 
heirs of John Mercer, writer. They also hold of the Hospital for a feu- 
duty of ^ve shillings, and one slulling of ground annual. 

The Lands ofSautar Land, which at one time belonged to Patrick An- 
derson of Tullilum, and were purchased by the Town in 1710 ; hold of 
the Hospital for two shillings and ten pence feu-duty. 

The Northand South Inches, containing about 120 acres. These Inches 
have been the property of the community time immemorial ; but they were 
conveyed de nova by James VI. 1600 ; and by an excambian with the Earl 
of Kinnoul and the Burgh, in 1803. The community are bound not to 
build on any part of the North Inch ; and by the charters granted to the 
fours of Marshall Place, they are bound, likewise, not to bmld within 400 
yards in front of Marshall Place. 

The third-part of the Sand Island.'— The Moncrieff family possesses 
two-thirds of this island, but the Bui^h has a right to remoye the whole. 

Maggy's Park, situated between the mUls and the barracks. 

Houses in the burgh, ten in number, besides the houses on the shores. 

The four Churches, except the pews possessed by the Heritors and 
Corporations. 

MUls, — Flour mills, meal and barley nulls, kilns, and granaries, and 
oil mill, with a water-fall at the Tulloch. 

Fishings The Weel of West, the Back-Shot, the Fourth Shot of the 

Ships, the fishings upon Sleepless Island, the Over and Nether Shots of 
Girdan, the fishings of the Loch, as also the other fishings on the said 
island ; the fishings on the south and north sides of the Island of Inchin- 
net, and round about the same, with the fishings at the Island of Inchyra* 
•called Balhepbum Inch. 

The property of the burgh, including the customs, has been estimated 
at L.67>510, lis lOd, after deducting debts. From this yalnation, the 
churches, markets, customs, and other duties^ must be deducted as not 
ayailable to the creditors. 

RBYENUE. 

The following items are taken from the accounts for the year, from 
liGchaelmas 1831 to Michaelmas 1832. The annual rcTenue was— 
Lands, 
Houses, 

Seat Rents in Churches, 
Mills and WaterfaU, 
Fishings, . , 

Shore Dues, 
Customs, 

Coal and Wood Yards, . 
Feu Duties, 
Miscellaneous Sums, 

Totad ReTenue, 



L.508 15 





188 5 





766 4 


3 


; 861 





1305 
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823 18 


9 


550 17 


6 


1053 14 


2 


48 17 


1 




i^L.6300 11 9 
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Debtt^-Interest on Debts, and Annuities paid, L.1640 16 3 
Deduct interest received, . . 627 7 6 



L.1013 8 9 



Revenue for the year ending 1832, L.6300 11 9 
Expenditure, 5169 4 



Surplus, 



L.n31 7 9 



But the following ayerage and comparative state of the revenue for 
seven years ending Michaelmas 1832, shows that there has been super- 
expended in those years the sum of L J, 201, 17s6HorL.171, 13s Ud 
yearly :-^ 

Average State of Revenue and Expenditure for Seven Years ending 

Michaelmas 1832 ;— 



REVENUE. 

Cnttoms, L.729 12 

Mills, 966 7 

loches, 364 16 

Tishingg, 1,291 7 

Shore Dues, 339 7 

Houses, 371 18 

Arable Lands, 666 17 

Borgbmnir Fea-daties, 820 11 
Fea-daties and Ground 

Annuals, 242 18 

Seat Rents in Churches, 766 18 

Burgess Compositions, 67 1 1 

Powder Magazine, 3 13 

MifoeUaneous, 39 12 



4i 

^ 

6 
9 

1(^ 



.5} 


51 



Average Revenue^ L. 6,660 14 



I EZPEirSITUHE. 

Civil ]>epartment, L.450 6 7 

Ecclesiastical, 982 12 

Public Education, 669 9 6 

Charitable Purposes,... 63 14 

Repairs on PublicWorks, 437 19 2^ 
Improvements and New 

Works, 623 14 6} 

Miscellaneous, 707 6 10} 

Jail and Criminal De- 
partments, 338 6 9^ 

Lair Expenses, Clerks* 

Accounts, &C. 418 1 2^ 

PubUc Burdens, 1 94 19 %\ 

Finance Department, 1,462 6 3 

Incidental Ezpeuces, 26 4 9} 

Suspense Account, 271 11 lo| 

Public Entertainmenti> 100 14 4 



L.6,732 7 6 





COMPABATITE STATE. 




Year ending 










Michaeinuu, 


Revenue, 


Expenditure. 


Defieieney, 


Surplus* 




L. S. D. 


L. 8. D. 


L. 8. !)• 


L. 8. z>. 


1826 . . 


6,650 7 6f 


5,993 2 4 




657 5 2} 


1827 . . 


6,715 17 0^ 


7,629 11 3 


913 14 2} 




1828 . . 


6,709 10 8^ 


8,164 12 2 


1,455 1 5| 




1829 . . 


6,510 8 Of 


7,232 6 


721 17 ll| 




1830 . . 


6,553 5 6: 


6,570 5 6 


16 16 10} 




1831 . . 


6,454 15 ill 


6,367 15 10 




117 1} 


1832 . . 
Totals, 


6,300 11 9^ 


5,169 4 




1,131 7 9 


46,924 19 6 


47,126 17 1 


3,107 10 7} 


1,905 13 1^ 
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DEBTS AND CAUTIONARY OBLIGATIONS. 

The amount of debt due at Mieliaelaias 1832, was L.41,461 158 Id ; 
consisting of bonds, annuities, and open accounts. The bonds are entire- 
ly moyeable; the sums varying from L.lOO to L.6,000, amount to 
L.86,673, at three and a half per cent, interest : the creditors are all private 
persons. The amount of annuities is small ; their original value was 
L.2624 5s 3^ ; but this is more than their present value. The rest con- 
usts in sums due to the Perth Bank* L.1444 4s lOd ; to the Commission- 
ers of the Perth Bridge, L.1060 17s 6d; incidental sums, L.119 28 lid. 
Total amount, L.2624 5s 3d. 

In the amount of the debt above stated, there is included a sum of 
L.lOO given by the late Mrs Gibson of Edinburgh, on condition of the 
Mag^trates paying L.5 yearly to have a sermon preached against cruelty 
to animals. 

Of the sum of L.3a,673 on bond, L. 12,000 was borrowed on behalf of 
the trustees of the Bridge of Earn ; this cannot strictiy be considered the 
proper debt of the burgh. On this sum, whioh is to be r^aid by instal- 
ments, they receive four and a half per cent. Thus deducting the above 
sum of L. 100, the sum of principal and interest due by the Bridge of Earn 
trustees, and the difference arising from the reduced value of the annuities, 
tiie debt of the burgh at Michaelmas 1832 would be L.28,469 9s G^d.—. 
The debt has been for some years decreasing. On the 21st of October 
1626, it was L.50,596 lis 8^; and, as already stated, in October 1882 
it was L.40,651 15s S|d; shewing a decrease of L.9054 16s l^d ; and in 
October 1833, there was a further decrease of L.811 15s O^d. 

The administration is in general correct. The whole of the pn^»erty 
and sonroes of revenue are let by puUic roup ; with the exception of the 
houses and shops in town, which are set from year to year. 

The books and accounts are kept with great accuracy by the City 
Chamberlain. At tiie annual election a committee of finance is 
appointed, who examine into the ooncems of the burgh once a month. 
This committee examine the books of the Chamberlain, check them with 
the vouohers, and put their initials to the cash book. Aflter Michaelmas, 
another committee make an annual examination of the Chamberlain's 
account; the result is then presented to the Council. The books thus 
dooqoeted, are laid on the clerks* table, c^en to the inspection of all con- 
cerned. 

TAXATION. 

Auessmenis and Customs are leviable at the diibrent ports, according to 
a rate aft down in printed tables, in which almost all neocssades and 
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lazuries are included. Besides the special enameratLOD» tliere is an ar- 
ticle in reference to merchants goods, by which a duty is imposed upcm 
each pack or horse load of all kinds of goods, the maanfactore of Scotland 
or England, not specified in the table. The duties are charged in Scots 
money : for some articles the inhabitants are exempted from duty, and 
on others a lower rate is exacted than from strangers. All landed gentle- 
men and ladies whose children or families reside within the burgh, are 
free from port and custom for all the produce of thor own grounds 
imported for the use of their families. 

JIfeal Market Dues are regulated by a printed table deHyered by the 
tacksman. Under this head is included farm meal, and meal imported into 
the Tay ; all meal brought into the town, except wheat flour ; unground 
com brought into the market ; apples and other fruit by tiie horse load ; 
salt by the same. Of late years the meal market has been almost desert- 
ed, and the trade transferred to the grocers' shops, which has rendered 
these dues very difficult to uplift. Many dealers have resisted payment 
altogether ; and at the present moment an action is pending between the 
tacksman and dealers on the sulgect. 

Flesh Market 2>ue<.— By the table, strangers pay a fourtii part moro 
for the privilege of selling in the markel than freemen. The flesh mar- 
ket, like the meal market, has of late become nearly deserted, and shops 
for Tending butcher meat are now opened in every quarter of the town 
and suburbs. 

Weigh-hause Dues are exacted on wool, butter and cheese, tallow, 

&c., when brought into town ; and merchants goods of every description 
when actually weighed in the weigh-house. 

Shore Dues leviable by the Burgh — Anchorage in proportion to the 
tonnage ; cess boll and shore dues chargeable on coals at so much per 
ehaldrou ; merohanls goods, wood, victual of all sorts, salt, and lime, ac- 
cording to their weight and measure. Vessels belonging to the inhabi- 
tants were exempted from anchorage dues; and the inhabitants from 
shore dues, except upon skailie and slates, and upon coals imported in 
vessels belonging to strangers ; but under the Navigation Ck>mmissioner8> 
a new set of duties have been imposed. 

CESS. 

When a new survey is made, the assessment is so proportioned that 
three-fourths are laid upon the houses and lands within the royalty, and 
the remainiDg fourth upon trade. The latter portion is termed trade 
stent, and b laid on and apportioned yearly by twelve respeetable bur- 
gesses, appointed and sworn by the magistrates. From a statement 
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furnished by the collector of cess, the amount and application for the 

last ten years is as follows : — 

Amount assessed, 
Payable to Goyemment, 
Amount levied. 
Allowance to Collector, 
Number of persons assessed. 
Average number. 

From the foregoing state, it appears the assessment laid on for the last 

ten years amounted to £3854, or £385, Ss. annually ; and that the sum 

actually levied during these ton years, from the average number of 1458 

£3726 7 4i 
8354 



. £3854 








3354 








3726 


7 


4 


372 


7 


H 


. 14.587 








1458 









persons, was 

The sum paid to Government during the same period. 



Leaving the expense of collection. 
Average yearly expense. 



£372 7 4^ 
£37 4 8 



COURTS AND JURISDICTION. 

The jurisdiction of the provost, dean of guild, and bailies, extends over 
the royalty of the city ; but the boundary is not well defined. The pro- 
perty holding burgage without the line of the ancient city walls exceeds 
in extent that within the walls ; within the same territory the provost is 
also sheriflf. 

We have formerly stated, that the Burgh Court sits every Tuesday. Of 
late years, no criminal causes have been brought before this court ; these 
have been taken up by the police court. 

From the following table it will appear how much the business of the 
town court has fallen off. Those cases marked pr. in the margin were 
decided infero; in those marked ab. the parties were absent : — 





1880 
80 


1821 

"to" 
S8 

in 


1818 

80 
63 

ISS 


18S3 
134 


1824 

38 
53 

91 


1825 

54 

60 

123 


1826 

IT 
38 

77 


1827 

43 

46 

80 


1828 1820 

S3 83 
45 33 

68 56 


18SU 

S7 
4ft 

78 


1831 

81 
80 

41 


1832 
43 


1833 

8 
18 


Total 


Pr. 

Ab. 


ft77 
661 


Tot 
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"io 


1828 







PATRONAGE. 

The civil patronage is limited to the right of appointing the ordinary 

burgh officers. These officers, with their salaries, are — 

City Chamberlain, ..... j^90 
Procurator- Fiscal (exclusive of £50 for police 

business) ...... 

Billet- Master, ----.. 

Superintendent of Works, ... 

Keeper of Town Clocks, .... 

Keeper of Fire Engines, .... 

Three Town Serjeants (^£40 each, besides 

clothing) 

Keepers of the Bells, . . • • 



51 


13 


4 


15 








80 








10 


6 


8 


.10 
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These are all paid from the common good. There are at present two 
town^erks. They receive no salary ; but, in 1792, the council granted 
them -CIO yearly, which is still continued, as payment for attending 
meetings and writing minutes. They receive the fees of the burgh court, 
keep the register of sasines, take all burgh infeftments, services of cogni- 
tion, and the other usual dudes. The fees are regulated by a table, and 
amount, on an average of five years ending 1832, to £925i divisible 
between them. Their other emoluments arise from business done for the 
town, chaiged at the usual rates ; these amounted, on an aTerage of seven 
years, ending August IB33, to jC288, 5s. 7d. divisible between them. 

The keeper of the register of burials, the public criers, and the town 
Serjeants, are appointed by the town. All the office-bearers are elected 
by the town council at large, during pleasure, except the town-derksp 
who are appointed a<f vitam aut culpam. None of them act by deputy ; 
no price is given for them, nor any security required, except for the 
chamberlain.^ 

XCCLXSIASTICAL PATROMAGB 

Consbts in the appointment of the four ministers, precentors, and teachers 
in the public schools. 

The parsonage teinds of the parish consists of 800 bolls of victual, of 
which 160 bolls, 2 flrlots, 2 pecks, 2f Hppies meal, and 139 bolls, I peck* 
1^ lippy barley; the vicarage teinds amount to £7, 8s. lO^d. 

The Rev. James Esdaile, East Church, draws one^half of the parsonage 
teinds, the whole of the vicarage teinds, and is paid in addition, from the 
funds of the burgh, £130 per annum. The Rev. William Thomson. 
Middle Church, draws half of the parsonage teinds, and £130 from the 
burgh funds. The Rev. John Finlay, St Paul's, receives £2S0 from the 
burgh funds, as did also the late Rev. Samuel Kennedy of the West 
Church. 

It will be proper to remark, that £80 of what Messrs Finlay and Ken- 
nedy received were two separate gprants of £50 and £30 to each of theqi 
by the council during pleasure ; but the last deed of the town council 
under the old system confirmed these grants during the lives of the incum- 
bents. By the deed of disjunction, the council became bound only for 
£200 to the ministers of the West and St Paul's Churches. Similar 
grants were given to the ministers of the other two churches, though not 
to the same extent. — The four precentors have salaries of L.5 each. 

XXCLUSIVB PBIVILXGES. 

The QuUdry The exclusive privileges were important and rigid ; but 

since tiie pasing of tiie Reform Bill a great revolution is apparently tak- 
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ing plaoe in public opinion on this subject. The Goiklry have ali^afy 
made considerable advances in liberality. 

The Guildiy consists of burgesses and guild-brethren, or merchant-' 
burgesses and trades-burgesses. No tradesman can exercise his calling 
unless he is entered with the Guildry as well as the corporation. The 
Guildry are a very ancient body, in number upwards of 560 : they 
consist of merchants, maltmen, surgeons, and dyers. The power of 
administration of their public rights is vested in the Guild Court ; but 
since the year 1917, their pecuniary concerns have been managed by a 
coounittee distinct from the Guild Court. The Guild Court conaists of 
the Dean, president, the Provost, the three merchant Bailies, four Guild 
brethren elected by the Guildry, and two tradesmen from the Court of 
Convenery. This court claims the sole right of admitting burgesses, an6 
regulating the amount of entry money ; but this right was disputed by 
the- Town Council in 1825 : the result was a tedious litigation betweei^ 
the Town and the Guildry. 

The fees of admission consist of ten merks as upset, and L.4 Scots as 
foot-ball. The entry money varies according to the grounds on which 
the application is rested : there are three degrees of rates — 1st, Sons and 
aons-in-law ; 2d, apprentices ; 3d, strangers. The rate also varies accord- 
ing to the age of the applicant : a part is paid into the common good, but 
much the greater part to the Guildry, the details of which are exhibited 
below. 

The Guildry arc possessed of large property, and have a considerable 
revenue ; their real property is valued at L.28,000, and is composed of 
lands at Craigmakerran, part in farms, and part feued out in small lots^ 
where there is a thriving village built called GuUdtown ; besides rents and 
feu dutiee, they. have interest of money lent to feuars, entry money, seats 
in the churches, and composition for strangers entering into business ; 
from the last source from L.250 to> L.2(K) was annually drawn, but by 
a resolution of the Guildry, payment of these licenses (L.l 10s per an- 
num for every stranger keeping open shop) have been suspended. Small 
dues are also levied for the use of planks at the Shore. 

Within the last ten years the income of the Guildiy has varied from 
L.l 200 to L.l 600. The expenditure is great,- arising chiefly from week- 
ly allowances to poor members, widows, and orphans. These allowances 
are stated at L.800 per annum : no relief is given to persons having an 
income of L. 10. The weekly roll amounts to upwards of a hundred, 
ranging from Is to 3s 6d each ; besides twelve on the quarterly roll non- 
resident, and twelve who receive occasional donations. Besides these, a 
sum exceeding L.40 is annually paid for the education of children ; the 
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«ther braaches of expenditure are I/.117 68 payable aa> annuitief » either 
porohased or granted to persons who might ultimately have a claim upon 
them ; sums expended on improving theirfarms ; stipend and teacher's 
salary payable out of those lands, L.27 ; officer, L.40 ; treasurer, L.80 ; 
•clerk, Ia 10 10s; land overseer, L.IO 10s. Total, L.114 8s. Accounts 
of the Clerk and Procurator Fiscal for law business : the greater part of 
these expenses have been incurred in a law-suit with the Town Council, 
•and with a person who resisted a demand of thirty shillings for a license 
to trade, on the ground that his shop was not held burgage. The law 
expenses of late years have been upwards of L.300 per annum. The 
-debts are estimated at L.2P0O ; the expenditure and income nearly equal. 

INCORPORATED TRADES. 

• In Perth there are ^eight Corporations, styled Incorporated Trades ; 
seven of these possess the ordinary exclusive privileges. They are found- 
ed upon consuetude or immemorial usage ; for the incorporations have 
no special charters or seals of cause, but rely first upon the general char- 
ter of the burgh ; second, upon the charter granted by Queen Mary, 28th 
May 1656, to the Trades of Perth, repouing them against an act passed 
in June 1555, which prohibited the election of deacons, and granting them 
the same rights as merchants in the election of office-bearers within ihe 
burgh ; and third, the charter by James VI., 22d July 1581» in favour of 
the craftsmen of the burgh. 

' The Corporations are the Hammermen, Bakers, Glovers, Wrights, 
Tailors, Fleshers, Shoemakers, and Weavers. The total number, of 
members in 1832, was 454. The trades have a board termed the Con- 
vener Court, composed of the trades' members of the Council, and the 
deacon of the weavers. For many years the only business consisted in 
' electing the Convener, and taking their dinner. There is a flag, styled 
"the blue blanket," of which the convener is put in possession when he 
is elected. When this blanket is unfurled, every tradesman belonging to 
the corporation is bound to turn out. 

The Hammermen take the lead. This corporation jconsbts of t^n 
Aciences, viz.: blacksmiths, farriers, gunsmiths, coachmakers, watch- 
makers, brass and iron founders, saddlecross and harness makers,^ Jewel- 
Itrs and goldsmitha, cutlers, tinsmiths, and plumbers. ' The number of 
members is 76 ; their terms of entry are 

. Sons of Freemen, .... L.3 1 

Apprentices, 7 10 

Strangers, 25 13 6 

To CMh adcKtional scieiice, - - - 5 5 
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The amount of their income in 183S was L.194 18s . the sources are 
entry money, recording indentures, house rents, and seats in the churches. 
The expenditure for that year, consisting of pensions, repairs, salaries, 
and small items, amounted to L.168 8s. Balance in their favour, 
L.26i 10s. But as there are debts due by the corporation to the amount 
of L.400, the interest of this sum, at four per cent, must be deducted, 
leaving a balance of L.IO lOs. Their charities are regulated by a visiting 
committee, who Fecommend allowances according to the necessity of each 
case. 

Under the old system, we have already remarked that the trades, be- 
sides tbdr deacons, having a seat in the Council, the three great trades as 
they were termed, sent a councillor each, and the small trades one 
amongst them. In choosing the trades' bailie, these three trades had it 
each once in four years, and the small trades one year in the four : the 
trade that had the bailie, sent down a leet of two members from whom 
Ae Council chose one. The person the trade wished to be bailie was 
well understood ; the other sent down was usually the most insignifleaDt 
member they could pitch npon. 

It happened some years ago, that a gentleman belonging to the Ham- 
mermen got a majority of the trade, through much booing and bard eat- 
ing and drinking, to vote him on for bailie .- this person h&ng ob- 
noxious to the Council, the individaal whose name was sent down with 
his was elected in preference, although it was well known the one 
they had chosen was perhaps the most unfit person they could have pitch- 
ed on in Perth to perform the dnties of a magistrate : and so it proved. 
He was a journeyman smith at a foundry, and so addicted to the bottle 
that he had hardly a coat to put on his back. After being sworn in, he 
only once afterwards made his appearance in the Council in an official 
capacity, being on a special emergency that required tiie attendance of 
the whole of the members. 

The nammermen tavern is a part of the property of this Incorporation, 
in which they have an excellent hall, which is frequently used for dinner 
parties, public sales, &c. The Hammermen used to be very rigid in 
' preserving their exclusive rights, and got involved in some tedious law- 
suits with individuals. Of late they came to the resolution of renouncing 
their exclusive privileges. 

The Bakers consist of one science only : the fees of admission are 

Freemen's sons, L.1184 

Apprentices, 6116 

Strangers, 35 00 
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Their ioeome arising from rents and entry money, was, in 1839, 

Receips, L.288 8 iy 

Expenditure, 176 138 

Surplus, .... L.46 14 4 
They have always been bound in thirlage to the Perth Mills ; at the 
twentieth boll. About 65 years ago, they built the range of granaries next 
to the Mills. The scale on which they were erected was deemed so ex- 
travagant at the time, that they were termed *' the bakers' folly, '* a name 
that for many yeara was attached to them. So much has the trade in- 
creased, that they have lately erected another range behind, in Maggie's 
Park. The amount given to their poor is discretionary, and averages from 
Is 6d to 3s eaclu 

The Shoemakers number about 58 members. Their fees are 

Freemen's sons, ..... L.l 14 2 

Apprentices, 750 

Strangers, 20 

-Their annual income is L. 139 13s 7d: expenditure, L.ie4 15s 2d. 
There is a shoe market in the South-street on the Fridays, where shoe- 
'makers from the country expose their shoes. A deputation from the 
<trade, with their officer, visit the market for the purpose of inspecting 
the quality of the shoes exposed, and if found insufficient they are confis- 
cated. 

The JPleshers are about 28 in number. Fees of entry — 

Freemen's sons, L.3 17 

Apprentices, - - - - -10 100 

Their income, from entries and rents, amount to L.132 7s 6d : their 
expenditure, including L.36 of interest of money borrowed, is L167 Os 7d. 

Before the present Flesh-market was built, the fleshers had their stalls 

in the South-street; and fleshers from the country who attended the 

market had to stand on the street, with the meat slung across the horses' 

backs, being prohibited by the corporation rules from unlading until sold. 

After the present market was erected, strangers were admitted on the 

market days on payment of the dues ; but of late years butchers have 

commenced business in Bridgend, Pomarium, Blackfriars, and other 

plaees, which has withdrawn a great part of the business from the market; 

even the freemen began to take shops through the town. To this practioe 

the Town Council some years ago attempted to put a stop. The firee- 

men were to take up thmr station in the southern division of the market, 

and the old soldiers or strangers were to possess the north dde ; but the 

trade has extended so much in the suburbs, that the corporation have 
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many of tbem forsaken the market entirely. Fifty yeari ago the P^h 
flesh-market prodaced a show of meat of all kinds seldom to be met with 
in any quarter— 4he stalls were almost filled with meat ; now the market 
is almost deserted. The north side b occupied as a green market, and 
in the south side b to he seen a small remnant of the corporations. 

The Glovers^ in number about 64, consist of two sciences, via. the 

Glovers and Skinners. The fees are 

Sons of freemen, L.lOO 

Apprentices under 3(1 years, - - . 20 

Do. 40, and under 50, - . 27 (I 

Do. 50 and upwards, - - 50 

Strangers, who must be operators, - 100 

The property of the corporation consists in land, houses and shops, 

feu duties, interest of money lent, and seat rents in the churches. The 

farms of Upper Tullilum and the Leonards belong to them ; Leonard 

Bank, Pomarium, and the east nde of Leonard-street is feued from the 

corporation. The income from these sources in 1832 was L.1094 48 8^; 

the expenditure, L.960. There was on the poor's roU for that year 21, 

at a rate from 3s to 3s 6d, besides quarterly allowances for coals, shoes, 

clothing,, and education. 

On the 5th November 1829, the corporation adopted a scheme for giv- 
ing annuities to superannuated members and to widows, on the principls 
of a legal right. The rates are 

55 and under 60 years of age, - - L.IO 
60 and under 65 do. - - 12 

65 and upwards, - - - - MOO 

Widows, of whatever age, to have, an annuity of L. 14 so long as un- 
married ; but no allowazices are made for children. 

About the year 1786, they buUt an elegant hall in George-street, at that 
time the third house on the west side of the street : it was then the only 
hall in town fit for assemblies or large dinner parties. Some years ago, 
they sold tiie haU to a stock company, who converted it into a coffee 
room ; dnce then the building was condemned, and rebuilt. 

The WrightM consist of seven sciences — ^wrights, barbers, coopers, 
slaters, plasterers, glaziers, and masons. Their income arises from 
entries, rents, and interest of money lent out. The chaige in 1838 is 
stated at L.774, 7s. Id., and the dischai^ at L.773. 

Some years ago a Mr Brown, who died in India, bequeathed the bulk 
of his fortune to the corporation, leaving only a small annuity to his 
brother. His brotiier and friends were so dissatisfied, that a threat 
was held oat tiiat they would bring the matter before a court of law ; to 
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prevent ihis, a compromise was made, by which the corporation gare the 
brother a certain sum in money, and retained the rest, which swelled their 
funds considerably. Thi? corporation used tQ be yeiy rigid in enforcing^ 
their exclusiTe rights, and frequently prosecuted indiTiduals for doing 
private jobs. 

The Weaoers were once a numerous and ancient body ; but the act of 
Parliament for &e encouragement of manufactures, which gave liberty of 
trade to all engaged io any of its brnnphpn, nmdered the corporation of 
little value. They had a considerable property in South-street. At one 
time they held a seat in the council, but they have long been deprived of it ; 
they still, however, retain a vote in the convener court. About the time 
of Queen Mary, they had been esteemed an important body, as we find 
that she presented them witii a flag of fine silk, on which the figures were 
wrought with needle- work of the richest pattern, by her Majesty's owir 
hand. 

This corporation was for many years very unfortunate in the manage- 
ment of their business. Their deacons and bozmasters came out every 
year defalcators, frequentiy to a conaderable extent, until their funds 
dwindled to nothing ; ultimately a heavy load of debt was incurred, which 
was followed by bankruptcy, and the breaking-up of the corporation. 
The consequence was, their whole property was put to the hammer ; even 
their seats in the churches, and their ancient flag, were disposed of. 

Besides their annual election dinner, the members met frequentiy in 
their tenant's house, then a respectable brew-seat, where they guzzled 
away their funds. They had an ancient custom of meeting there annually 
on Fasten's Eve, and having fortified themselves with fat brose in the 
morning, the rest of the day was devoted to tippling. Since their bank- 
ruptcy, a new body has been formed, rather on the principle of a friendly 
society than a privileged order ; they, however, still retain their seat in 
the convener court, and elect their deacon annually. 

The Tailors, at present about thirty-five in number, consist of two 
sciences — the tailors and staymakers. The income for the year 1832 was 
L.23S, 3s. 6d., the expenditure L.275 ; but of this sum L.75 was expended 
on repairs of property. At one time this corporation strictiy enforced 
their privileges ; but thb year, 1836, January 14, they came to the reso- 
lution of giving up these privileges entirely, and allowing any person 
whatever to begin business in that line within the town. 

About seventy years ago, the tailors were in the habit of going out to 
their customers' houses with their men to make and mend for the family, 
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like the tailors in the country, for which they were paid twopence a^diay 
besides their meals. This mode of doing business was botii inconvenient 
and expenare to the employers, which gave way to the present more 
comfortable mode of making and mending at home. Many curious anec- 
dotes were told of the tailors and their victuals. The gmdwives could 
tell well who had the best stomachs. On one occasion, the guidwife, that 
she might be revetiged on the tailor for cabbaging^ her thread, gave him 
to dinner, first kail, prepared without meat, then eggs and butter, curds 
and cream, and cheese and bread. Next day, the tailor requested that the 
whole dishes for dinner might be brought forward at once, which was 
accordingly done, when, to her astonishment, ho proceeded to mix up 
the whole in a wooden dish. " Ods safe's, is the man mad,*' cried the 
guidwife, ** what can he mean by such a mixture as that.*' " Mixture,** 
replied the tailor, ** 1 took them yesterday without mixture, and they 
created a dreadful cosunotion ; if they are- to kick up a dust, let them do 
it now before I sup them." In many houses in town they got very poor 
fare, besides their twopence a-day ; at that time tailors made the women's 
gowns. 

Towards the dose of the last oentury, the tailor IncorpotatLon was kt 
very flonrislttng eircumatajaces. Besides houses in town, they had twa 
fine properties in the country ; one of them, Gillon, the other beyond 
Huntingtower. They were likewise in the habit of taking in money 
at 4 per cent., and lending it out at 6 per cent.; and so high ^as 
dieir credit, that people tdio had money to lend thought themselves 
fortunate if they got it into the tailors* bands. From the flourishing state 
of their funds, and handsome aliment they were able to give their decayed 
members and widows, they raised their entry-money to strangers to 
L.IOO. The stay makers, who at that time formed a part of the corpora- 
tion, employed a number of hands, until the fashion came in of wearing 
very short-waisted gowns ; this was a death-blow to the staymakers, who 
were thus ruined as a trade. Besides their deacon and boxmaster, 
they had an eight master court, for the management of their money con- 
cerns. About the year 1796, a junto got into this court, who laid the 
foundation of the ruin of the corporation. Alexander Paul, tailor and 
habit-maker from London, (as all their sign-boards testified), was at the 
head of this corporation when the contest for member of Parliament for 
the city commenced between Admiral Murray of Stanley, unde to the 
late Duke of Atholl, and Captain Campbell of Carwhin, brother to the 
late Marquis of Breadalbane. This contest was carried on with a keen- 
ness never before known in Perth ; it became a common rant on the 
streets, ** Carwhin for ever, and Murray down the river." If two or 
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ihtee ffadesmen weir» sMn goln^ Into a pabUo-houfic, th«y were laid te 
be Catwhkming, The Hitet^Bt ^ tlie MurraT party proTed too pewerM 
for the Campbellfl, and the Admiral was elected. This Deacon Paul 
was of Campbell's party ; at this time, bis second son James had Jost 
mmipleted bis apprentieeabip as a writer. The father, in return fbr bis 
"Vote, applied to the Marqnis for a situation for the yoting writer ; which 
was soon procured in the service of the East India Company, where be 
rapidly made a fortune. Amomg the first of his deeds he remitted money 
to purchase an annuity for his parents. Whilst in India, a serious mis- 
understanding took place between a native Prince and the British resi- 
dent ; Mr Paul took up the quarrel, challenged the Prince, and shot him 
dead. His conduct in this aflfair gave him much notoriety. 

He came home to enjoy his fortune in London ; visited the first com* 
pany ; even George IV., then PrinCe of Wales, become bis companion, 
and allowed him to ride out with him daily. Some time after his arrival, 
be was appointed to go out to India again on a special mission, which be 
managed successfully. On his return he was elected Member of Parlia- 
inent for some English Borough, when be brought forward an impeach- 
ment against the Marquis Cornwallis, then Governor- General of India, for 
exacting large sums of money from some of the native Princes ; but the 
impeachment fell to the ground, chiefiy through the influence of power- 
ful friendd, wliich the Marquis had arrayed in his behalf; although Mr 
Pitt declared in ihe House that Mr Paul bad good grounds to go Upon. 

Mr Paul had formed an intimacy With Sir Francis Burdett; but 
they quarrelled and fought a duel. On the dissolution of Parliament, 
Mr Paul unsuccessfully stood for Westminster, by which he Incurred an 
expense that ruined his foriune, hurt his brothers very mucb here, 2ind 
was finally the means of his death. About this period the affairs Of the 
Incorporation of Tailors in Perth were Considered Iti such a fionrlsbing 
state, that those in oJfice, with the eight master court, were very liberal 
in their expenditure. This junto contrived for many years to arrange 
matters in their own way. All tlicir business was transacted in various 
taverns, where they had their bouffs ; but at length a circpmstance oc- 
curred which brought matters to a crisis. A man from the country who 
Iiad leat the Incorporation a sum of money, in calling with bis bill for 
-the interest, in the absence of the box -master, waited on the Deacon, 
who, on turning up the boolLs, found the man's name entered only for 
.L,50 inatead of L.l^i-tbe sum actually deposited, and for which amount 
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2iis hill was drawn. This CJOuseqnently led to an inveatigatioir, when it 
wiRs found tfaat the funds of the Ineoiporation, iniBtead of being in a pros& 
porous state, were quite the reverse. The instant demands of creditors 
rendered the body insoWent, and their country property was sold to pay 
a composition on their obligations. The Incorporation has in some de- 
gree recovered from this disaster, and again possesses some proper^. — 
The Trade still elect their Deacon, but the Burgh Reform Bill has de- 
prived him of a seat in the Town Council. 

KING JAUE8*S HOSPITAL. 

This charitable institution was founded on a charier granted by King 
James VI., in the year 1569 ; in which his Miyesty says, " tt is incum- 
bent on us to provide, by all honest means, an Hospital for the poor, 
maimed, distressed persons, orphans, and fatherless children within our 
said burgh; we have therefore given (omitting the usual legal phfase- 
^^gy) to the poor members in Jesus Christ, now and in all time coming, 
residing within our burgh, all and hail the lands, tenements, houses, 
biggingsy kirks, chapels, yards, orchards, crofts, gpround annuals, fruits, 
duties^ profits, emoluments, farmsi alms, deal silver for the dead, anniver- 
saries, annuities, and others whatsoever which in any way pertuned to 
cbapelaries, altaragest prebendaries, founded in whatever kirk, chapel, 
or college within the liberty and privilege of our burgh« in possession 
whereof the chapels or prebends thereof were originally, the said et ce* 
tera are lying, or were uplifted respectively, with the manor, places, 
yards, lands, ground annuals, emoluments, and duties whatsoever which 
formerly pertained to the Dominican or Predicant friars, to the Minor or 
Franciscan friars, and to the White Friars of our said burgh ; together 
with the yard belonging to the Monastery or place of the Charter-house 
in our said burgh : as also, all and sundry, other lands, houses, and tene- 
ments lying within said burgh, g^ven and founded to whatever cbapelaries, 
altarages, kirks, monasteries, or anniversaries wherever they are within 
the kingdom : as also, all and sundry ground annuals and other duties, 
which can be demanded by whatsoever kirk without our sidd buigh, from 
the provost, bailies, or inhabitants out of the revenue of said buigb, and 
all and sundries of the foresaid to be holden by the said members of Jesus 
Christ, and present being, and to be therein in all time coming of us and 
our successors for ever.'* This charter is of great length, and is dated 
St Andrews, 2dth August 1569. 

There is a second charter granted by James VI. in favour of the Hos- 
pital, dated July 29 1587» which is a recapitulation of the former charter. 
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These charters are confirmed by an act of the eleveilth ParUament of 
James VI., holden at Edinburgh, and dated 9th July, 1587 years. 

There is a second Act of Parliament, held at Edinburgh, being the 
Twelfth Parliament of James VI., dated 5th June 1592, in which a privi- 
lege is granted to the Hospital of Perth, concerning " Tennant, Ten- 
nantries, and services of free tennants.'* 

The King's Precept ef Sasino upon the new gift to the Hospital, was 
dated at Edinburgh, 29th July 1587- The Sasino of the Hospital rent in 
^consequence of the King's precept, was dated 13th March 1587 years. 

When James VI. had attdned the age of twenty-one years, and in 
the Parliment held in Edinburgb, 29 July 1587, had passed the famous 
act of the general Revocation of Church Lands and Revenues to the 
Crown, it became necessary that the rights of the Hospital at Perth 
should be renewed; especially as the former gift had been granted during 
his minority. Money as well as interest at Court, it might be expected, 
would be recjnisite for that purpose, both because of the composition 
money which the King might demand as the reparation of the gift, and 
because of the customary expenses of employing lawyers, and of getting 
deeds expedite by the oftcers of the Crown. 

The Commissioner from Perth to the ParBament was WiniamFleeming, 
a man of great plainness and integrity, one of the most popular and re* 
spectable citiicns in his time. He had the good fortune to be much in 
favour with the prime Manager at Court, the Chancellor Maitland, 
Lord Thirlestone, chiefiy by means of the Chancellor's Lady, who was 
Jean Fleeming, daughter and sole heiress of James, the fourth Lord 
Fleeming, to whom William claimed kindred. 

Letter of WiUianCa Nephew^ OUver Colt, advocate :^The signal 
services done by William Fleeming in the affair of the Hospital, and the 
manner in which the gift was obtained, appears from a copy of a curious 
letter written by his nephew, who was the lawyer employed to assist 
his uncle ; dated *£din. 22 August 1587,' directed to Patrick Ray, mer- 
chant, Perth, then Treasurer to the Hospital :— " To his wcll-beloved 
mate, Patrick Ray, Burgess of Perth, after most hearty commendation, 
these are to advertise you, that your gift of the Hospitality not only by 
act of Parliament, is confirmed with a New Gift dc novo damns, and all 
things prejudicial thereto reducd, but also the same to be put under the 
great seal, and that in the same form as you and I devised often times in 
privy conference, and e^cially in the Kirkyard of Kinnoul, at Midsum- 
QTi when I was last there, and that with good convoy as you shall under- 
stand at meeting. When you see your new act of Parliment, and an 
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new coiifiniiation under the great seal, I hope ye shall hare oocaakm to 
r^olce that such an good work has been done in your time. The act of 
Parliment would liave served us, but the Chanoeler and Trasurer would 
not suffer the same to pass, except the same passed to the sealler of the 
nine, and that for the commodi^ of the conqposition to the Trasurer, 
and commodity of the seals to the Chanceler, which condition was ao- 
cepled by the hail Barrens, and could not be refused by us, namely, that 
the gift given by the Ring in his minority came under the revocation, 
and was null otherwise ; whereas a great part of the Hospitals of the 
other Burghs were granted by the Queen after her perfect age. Mon- 
crieff gave in an supplication to the ParUment for reducing of his twenty 
bolls of victuall paid to the Black Friars for ten merks, which was re- 
fiised ; therefore he had reiterate the same to the Chanceler, Trasurer, 
Comptroller, and Cellectei^ which are the four Lords Compositers, and 
be offered large composition, far aboTC that which the toun should pay ; 
and he had not failed, but would have got the same passed, if either the 
Chanceler or William Fleendng had been absent ; which offer of his made 
the toon's composition dearer nor it would have been, for the Lords Com- 
positers, in respect of the Chanceler's earnestness, and of the good will 
bom of them all to William, whom the Chanceler calls his mate at ilk 
word» and the ball rest Gentle William Fleeming, refused Moncrieffts 
desire, and would not dismember the Hospitalily. Bat they asked an 
thousand merks for ihe Toim's coosposition, which they said jwas over 
given efaeqi, in rsspeet that the ooniirmaiion of Ediilburgh's. gift given 
in the Queen's miyority> was oompodU for a ihousand pounds, which they 
alledged should have been thrice as mmkle ; and so the Chandller, sore 
against tiie wills of the rest of the Compositors, caused your conq>osition 
to be made three hundred pound. And when they were going to write 
the same at the suit of the dgnatour, William prayed them to stay and 
hear him twa words, and so William very lammentably deplored the 
Tonus estate, the decay of their brig, walls, and kirk, and common 
works, the great debt the Toon were in, the great number of the poor 
that were to be sustained upon the rent of the Hospitality, and how the 
present commodity thereof was very small, and the parts bestowed to 
bear the sick (in time of the plague) and that they had nothing to pay 
the Poor's Composition but their own rent and bluid. They answered 
that William had declared the same often before, and they moved whether 
his declaration had brought the composition of a thousand merks to three 
hundred pounds. Then William, with a laughing countenance replied 
and said, ' My Lord Chanceler, seemg that for the causes foresaid the 
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eompontion is brought from a thousand merks to three hundred pounds, 
then it will please your Lordship to remember the promise you made 
yesterday upon your own bed-stock to my aunt, your Lady and bed-fel- 
low, and me, at which time your Lordship promised to get an ease in the 
Composition, and the same being gotten to get one-third thereof dis- 
chai^ged for her cause, and another third for my own eause, in arles 

whereof she gave your Lordship ane kiss, which was accepted by your 
Lordship, upon the same promise and condition :' — ^whilk moTed an 
laogbter, that they forgot the thing that was in their hand. To which 
the Lord Chanceler replied, that it was sure promise indeed; and he 
prayed the Lords Compositers to help him to keep the same, seeing it 
was an promise made to an Lady, which should not be broken ; and 
was assured that Secretary Seton, Comptroller, and the Provost of Lin- 
chiden, Collector, who were both wooen, would take his part, and so 
they presented the pen into his own hands, and he puts in an hundred 
pounds for the Composition, and so they all said the dealing of William 
was not without the wiles of me his sister*s son, who was standing at his 
back, indeed, and caused him keep the Secretary's promise, wiiile the 
last refuge ; and I thought with myself that where all tiie favour was 
shewn that could be shewn, that the same would do no evil, and my 
opinion succeeded well. The hail Lords Compositers commended us to 
keep our composition secret, and not divulgate the same : and the Chan- 
celer says to William, *^ shew your aunt, my bedfellow, that I have 
keepit my promise to her as an loyal Knight ought to do to his Lady. 

" It was God that provided William to be in commission at this time, 
because he is so well known by great and small ; the hail Lords especally 
have been so fiimfliar with him that they have inquired at him the whole 
state of your town thir years bypast, which they lament. 

*' So because they understand that the Princes were well served* and 
the town flourish'd when the same was governed by Magistrates of your 
own bowels, and that since the same was governed by others, the author- 
ity had gotten evil service and the town brought to decay ; therefore 
they desired and shew that it is the Eang's Miyesty's mind and wiU thai 
in the election of your Magistrates ye should observe the acts of Parlia- 
ment, and should admit none into the sect neither to bear office or be in 
the Council, only these Burgesses Traffickers who dwell scot and lot 
within the burgh, with other good and private Council." 

Mr Oliver Colt goes on to marvel ^* that they were so long in sending 
tSLyer to outred ; albeit they sliould contribute greatly among themselves. 
Will. Fleming can declare that the expense will be altogether Two Hun- 
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dred Pounds." He thou recommends secrecy, '* praying you to keep aQ 
quiet until ye get your act of Parliment and Groat Seal into your own 
hands, for then I count the Hasp on the Bom door, and before that 
time I count nothing indeod, for many thiugs may fall between the 
cup and the lip." Ho then goes on to state the gnreat expense WiUiam 
Fleeming had been at ; ho was in a g^nd estate, being one of the Lords 
of secret articles, and could not be absent. After commending WiUiam 
for hb great exertions, he again says — *' I pray you that some be hastened 
here with silver to outred the common aflfairs so long as he was present.'^ 

<* And so eeasing to trouble you farther. I commit you and all other 
good friends to the keeping of Almighty God, the 22 day August 1587. 
Yours at your peace, Mr Oliver Colt. Read, thrive, and keep secret." 

It i^pears that ten burghers came forward and pledged their »lver 
plate for the sum of two hundred and thirteen pounds six shillings and 
dghtpence, whereby they purchased the gift of the Hospital. It also 
appears that these ten burgesses did not get payment of that sum until 
the 15th April 15Q8 ; and Oliver Colt's dbcharge appears to be dated 
1592. It appears that in May 1597, twenty-one pounds were collected 
for reparation of the Kirk. 

From the Session Records. 

In the session records there are several chasms, where the record is 
either lost or not been kept ; some of them for months and years. 

" Feb. 1578. The Master of the hospitel to request the Bidlies to 

clean the Cros so as the door may open ^nd steik to by locks, for the 
Irons where delinquents do pennanee at the Cros." 

*<20 Nov. 1581 Ordains all possessors of altarages to put up lights 

in the kirk, and to put on the Sunday a twopenny candle ; this to be 
done by the sound of the bell through the town. Ordains the Bailies to 
puige the kirk of wood and all materials that are portable." 

« 12 Feb. 1581 Whilk day for so meikle as the Deacon of the 

Wrights compearing before the assembly (at that period the session as- 
sumed that name) did earnestly require in name of the hail Brethem in 
his craft, that place in the kirk whilk was assigned to them before be- 
twixt the twa Pillars next the Pulpit» on the north side of the kirk. The 
Ministers and Elders allowing their Godly zeal and good will to decoir 
the house of God, grants them leave big seats in that fsame place to their 
own ease, provided always that the seats builded by them be decent 
and comley at tho sight of the Minister and Elders, as ought to be in the 
Kirk of God i and moreover, because the other crafts are desirous to ha^e 
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placM of old aMigned to Ihem* the aaemUy grant the same, provided 
every Deacon decoir the pSaee assigiUBd to him in a proper manner before 
Palm Sunday." 

"2d July 1582 — ^WhOk day for as meikle as John STwinfott of the sang 
school* being found not qualified for that offiee, and diven other fkuits, 

and disagreeing with those who held oflice in the Chnrch of (Sod, ordain* 
ed that he should never pretend to such an ofiee in time ooming." 

" 12 Nov. 1582.-.Whilk day eompeared l^ory GKbson, and being 
first aeoosed of h«r own harlotry, and secondly, of burying infant un- 
b^ptised, without knowlecfge of N^ool and the bellman» which she plainly 
denied." 

«<3dDee. 1582^ Wfailk day the friends of Wifiiam Tary, who drown- 
ed himself at the head of the South Inch m the water of Tay» coming 
unto the llimBters and ESders assembled in their Bevestry, and desiring 
Seence at tbe assembly to bury ihe said William in the Grayfriars, whOk 
is the burial appointed for the fatthfdl that depart in the fear of Qod, the 
assembly answer in one voice tlfiit they would not suffer him to be brought 
through the town in day light, neither yet to be buried amongst the faith- 
ful! in the place appointed for iheai» but ordmns him to be buried in the . 
Uttte Inch within the water ; and this to have the st^^gth of an act in all 
time coming to all such like persons; and assuring all that if any contra- 
veens the same* the dead shall be taketa up again, and the Contraveeners 
hereof shall miLke their pul^c repentencie on the' stoci« and pay ten pounds; 
to be given to the poor. 

" ^an. 29, 1583 llie b^ to go throi^rh the town as before, charging 

all who have timber in the church to remove the sarnie out of the 
kirk.'^ 

" 1584, Get. 18 Number of elders elected ; ordained their names to 

be presented to (he Bailies and Council, that they may desire and com- 
mand the Persons written to take upon them the office of Elders for the 
present year." 

Tkrgai to Ezcommumcaie the lfaiiie$,^-M August!, 1565. Porsa- 
meikle as throuch the negligence off the balaes sundrie var not pwneischi 
yat contempnit the kirk and the ordinances thairoff, Thalrfore the assem- 
bUe vith ane vc^e ordanit the minister to proceed vith admonitions before 
ezcoDununication agains the baMee, in caks thay pat not the kingis 
miyesties actis off parliament to execution against Thomas Smyth on 
Satterday nizt, and in all tyme commtng agmns all sik public offendars ; 
and that the balzies may be foresein off this ordinance, ordains Dyoneses 
Conquerbr and Duncan Robertson to speik tham, andto report the balzies 
anser to the Minister on thursday next, yat in caiss they do thalr dewtie 
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lie may Btaf to proceed, otherwuyis that he gyff the first admonition oif 
thufsday nixt cam» and in -case of disobedience on Sounday com ought, 
to excommmiicat thame vithout ony farther delay, and that act to haiff 
pbice not only agains the balzies pi^scint, bot in caiss fliair sucCessoris 
balzies do not thairdewtie, thkt in lyk tnainei^ the minister of this congre- 
g^on sail proceed agalns them, yat gud order may be obsenrit Tithin aur 
burgh, and the kirk may gett obedience. 

" 16 Octobris, 1585. The Seeaioun appointtb Patrick Kay and Henrie 
Lyis to be Mrs of HospitaH for this year, ordaining thame to interpryse 
nathing thairin without the adwyse of the counsal and session ; and 
because thay ar bot collectoris of the puiris liwing, quha may spair na fie 
for sernoe done to thame, Thairfore the Sessioon dischargb the fomamit 
Mrs of Hospitall of aU the fie and dewtie yr predeeessoria, Mrs of Hospi- 
tall, had befnr r and sielyk onianis y^t na Mrof Hospital^haiff ony fiefor 
thair service in tyme oomraing, Bot fi^lie senre and be dllfg^nt in thailr' 
calling, for thahr reward they saU haifTfrom God. 

*' 27 June tS9S\ — For as mmkle as the Minister and Elders, perceivingf^ 
the ruinous, pidfhl; great; and lamentable state of tbe kirk in all parts 
and places tSiereof, and the great decay that is still to incur thereupon, 
and b^g deeply in heatf and in conscience angry therewith, in one' 
Yoice and' with one constaf ordains the MSnlstin* to omnlif his ordinary 
text whermn he preached before; and to chuse some portion^ of scripture' 
whUk he thought most aUe and meet tcmbve the hearts of the people, 
especially the Bailies and Magistrates, whatever bearing -rule and author 
rity in the said burgh, to provide that the same vrere repaired in all 
hbnestand decent form, whHE: failing and not being ih no ways done, alf 
should return to ruin." 

"TO Jan. 1589 By act of Parliment and Greneral Assembly, ft is or- 
dained there shall be no more burials within the kf rfc, nor the floors to* 
\i^ broken or altered ; and ordains that the kirk floors shaU not be raised 
or broken in all time coming. 

** VVhilk day WiU. Rhyud, son of Sir Robert Rhynd, resigns the altar- 
ages of St. John, St. Laurence, and St. Michael Arch' Angel to the 
Hospitar." 

" 27 March 1692 — David Jackson, subtennant of the Lands of Black- 
friars, by command of the Ministers and' Elders, did advance to Collin 
Eviot of Balhouse altogetlicr and at once in advance, 900 merks, being 
three years rent of, excepting 120 merks ; the whole'rant for three- years 
being 1040 merks." 

*' 19 Jan. 1596 — The Sbssiou appoint Thomas Gall and Donald John. 
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'ston, hitlers, to compear before tbe Council, that the common geat of the 
ProYo^, Bailies, and Council, -maybe builded.** 

It appejtrs that several collections "were made on the Sabbath for re- 
pairing the kirk. Ono of them, " 14 April 1600_Tho Bailies and £1- 
ders cdllected last Sabbath for repairing the kirk, six score and two 
pounds twelve shfllings and ninopence.*' 

*' 23 Sep. 1605. — Beeause the sins of Fornication aLd AduUerj does 
-encreaso more and more, to the great offence and dishonour of God and 
slander of this congregation, the Session ordains that a more public place 
x>f repentance be bigged, and to contain degrees tl^at therein Fornicators 
and Adulterers may be disttngoished both by their place and habit." 

<* 6 March 1609 There wasK^ollected at the Church doors for repair- 
ing the roof of the kirk, one hundred and twenty pounds fifteen shillings ; 
and on the 11th of September same year, for the kirk and steeple, one 
-hundred and eighteen pounds." 

^'•IX) January 1616. — HaUcerston^s tower (above the West Church 
door) to be repaired with strong bolts and Jocks, of the penalty of five 
merks of fines received.'* 

'* 5 June 1616. — Gregory Johnston has promised to bring eake lead 
from Banteic for the reparation of the steeple.'* 

" 4 Novem. 1616.^ The Sesaion finds that^ho BaUies contemn the Ses- 
sion, because by the space of five weeks past none of them has compeared 
before-the Session to report of^e visitation on the Sabbaths, and to put 
in execution the orcfinances of the Session, as they should so- conform to 
old use and wont, andvtherefore protest for remeed as effeires.*' 

*< 20 Jan. ^6-17 * — For as aidkle as the Session- uAderstanding tha^ 
Gilbert Robertson, tennant in a laigh house in the South-street pertain- 
ing to the Hospital, whilk wants a chimney, and yet has daily ingiU 
therein, to the perriling of the hail tenement to bo sot on fire, ordains 
that no ingill be kindled nor used in said house hereafter ; and the Bailies 
are requested to inforce their authority for that effisct.'* 

**5 May 1618 The Session ordains John Brown to make an substan^ 

tious common Mort Kiet, for burying the corpse of the Poor." 

" 15 Ijiay 1620 The Session ordains the Master .of the Grammar 

school to be admonished. to cause the Bairns of the Grammar school come 
two and two in order, theretropi to their seat in the kitik, and make no 
tnmnlt or perturbation at their coming and .sitting down in their seat, and 
for that efficit go before them, and at their going baqk again to the school 
to give their notes, the going back to ,be in the same manner ; with cer- 
tificates that if Mr Johnstone failin doing this, the bairns will be reduced 
to their old seat, and the new one made common. . 
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" 17 Not. 1620 Agreed with Robert Doig; that lie shall pat doun ie 

Kingadie, and there wjle 4weoty-Blx Bufficieat stones, sammer-won, to 
be thirteen ovds to the Barmiken of the steiejije ; csnse bring the same 
np the river, and hew them sofiiciently, aeeording to the form of the M 
work of the Barmiken, and slcklike ; to wyle foarteen rough stones, for 
Ajslers to said work ; the same to be transported up the river,— for which 
he shaU haTO fifty-four poimds, thirteen shillings, and four pennies.'' 

Jhtmdation.'^" It is to be noted, and put in register in this book, the 
greai and miraeulons deliveranoe that the l^wtd gaye to this borgh of 
Perth, an fearftiU inundation of waters, compassing the same on all parts 
thereihro ; the Brig of Tay was haQlilie diQig down, except only ane bow 
thereof left standing ; none could get forth it, nor yet come wifthin it, to 
make any relief thereto. The manner of the rising of the waters was 
this :— .The rain began on Friday the 12 of October 1621, about ten houis 
,of the day ; it con^nued that day and Saturday ; and in the night, un- 
looked for, the water increased, so that all those 4hat dwelt outwith the 
Castle Gayel port in low houses, behoved to go to high houses fqr pre- 
^rvation of thnr lives : and being in high houses, the vrater rose to the 
laMngsin the highest npid-bouse in the Castle Gavel before six hours in 
the Sunday morning ; and the wind and wet continuing, the water came 
up to Gilbert Henderson's yett in the Castle Gavel, and to Ifargret Mo- 
jneypennys yett }n the fish merest, tp ]>onaId Johnston's yett in the High- 
gale, to the Meal Vennel in the South-street ; and the water ran like ml]], 
alovaaa at th» y^^ cff dirers parts in the north-rida of the High-gate. Ai^ 
great tempestuous wind Uew all this time from the east ; tiie waters also 
eame aboTe Henry Shaip's shop in the Speygate. The tte fearful inun- 
dation of waters was neyer seen In Perdi, in no living man's lememr 
brance, — ^whilk brought the people under such fear, that they looked to 
haTO been destroyed. Whereupon Mr John Malcolm, minister, power- 
fuUy endowed with God's Spirit, caused ring the preaching-bell on Sun- 
day at seven hours in the morning ; and the haill inhabitants came to the 
kirk, and there he exhorted them to repent of their sins, whilk had pro- 
cured the said judgment of God to come upon the city, assuring them 
that if they were truly penitent Iherefor, and would avow to God to 
amend their lives, God wotdd avert his judgment, and give them deliver- 
ance; — ^whose powerful exhortation moved the people to cry to God with 
lean, clamours, and cries,— .to hold up thdr hands to God, to amend tbeir 
lives, and every one of them to abstain from their domestic sins. The 
Hke humiliation, both of men and women, had not been seen in PerHi be- 
fore. Fastmg, preaching, and prayer, continued all that week, our pas- 
tor continuing to exhort them to trqe repentance vid amendment of lif^. 



The waters began to annage after noon on Sanday ; bat after day-light 
passed, there arose an greater tempest of wind and rain, whilk so afeared 
the people that night, that they looked for nothing bnt that the waters 
should have risen U> greater height Notwidistanding thereof, miraeu- 
lonsly, the waters decreased, whiik in ihe morning moved the people, in 
the kirk and all other places, to give hearty thanks to God for [his] mercy 
.towards them. Great plenty of com, in all parts, both stacks and stooks, 
on hanghs and vriley-ground, were carried away by the waters ; and di- 
vers sheep by tempest perished, and horse, nolt, and kye, and sheep 
[were] drowned.*' 

" 14 Jan. 1622. — The Session sets down eleven merks to betaken from 
.John Lamb and John Brown, per ilk boll of their farm-bere of the crop 
1621, on the farm of the BlaeklUars,** (equal to 12s 2}d sterling per boll.) 

" 31 Jan«— The Couneil and Session sgree that they shall have a second 
iwinistyr.** 

.« 21 Feb. I621..rr-Andrew Conqnerour, overseer for the reparation and 
theiking of Mercer's Aisle, produced his accounts, whilk being read, were 
fjpumd equitably given, and admitted, whilk amounted to eight score eight 
pounds, sixteen shillings, three pennies.'* 

.« The 7 Hatch li922._Mathew Lamb obtdned a tack of the lands of 
BlackMars, 71 bolls and 71 pecks of here." 

23d May l631...-From a ndnute and receipt of a ground annual from 
Lord Sanquhar* it appears that hu lodging was in the Speygate. From 
aeveral other lomutes, it appears also, ib»t the power of appointing the 
town bellman, and a person to ring the ichurch beUs, was invested in the 
fJrlL Session. |n one danse it is enacted, that '' one-third of John Te* 
nender's Wage shall be given to three honest misterftil persons therein 
named.'' 

From the year 1590 to the year 1616, there had been no lea than 
twenty public collections for repairing the kirk, and four for repairing 
the steeple. 

** 30 Dee. i616>— In the new kirk, with the Bishops and Council pre*. 
sent*4he Archbisiiop of S^ Andrews, the ArchWshop of Glasgow, Bishop 
fit Dunkeld, Bishop of Galloway, Bishop of Dunblane, Lord Sanquhar, 
Lord Scone, John Malcolm (minister), the Bailies, Ck>uncil, Deacons of 
Graft, and Elders therej-J-of whiB^ day it is agreid, for better ordering of 
allmatters in the Kirk and Session, that the Provost and Bailies hereafter 
■hall always be ejected and chosen members of the Session.** 

From the year 1569 to the year 1616, it appears that several 
orders bad been isBUied to certain individuals to provide a house for 
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the poor : bat nothing farther was done during that period, nor indeed 
until the year 1750, when the present Hospital was built. Upon the 
completioB of this erection, an hospital-master, an hospital-mistress, and 
a teacher (who also acted as chaplain). Were appointed ; and a certain 
number of aged persons, male and female, and .children, were admitted to 
the establishment. About the year 1784, when the cotton*Jenaies were in* 
troduced, the boys and girls of the hospital were employed in reding the 
copes, which they held between their knees by a pin, with their legs in- 
elining outwards on each side. In consequence of dose confiaement to 
this awkward position, the children beeame knock-kneed, whilst their 
feet were more than twelve inches asunder. 6ome of iheae indi?idnab 
are yet to be seen in this distorted condition. About the period alluded 
to, tho managers began to make strict inquiry into the state of the uu 
mates, and the funds expended on them, the result of which proved very 
unsatisfactory. The hospital master was expelled, and another appointed 
in his place, who proved a tyrant, — on his death it was found that the 
accounts were three hundred pounds in arrear. The person next ap- 
pointed was much esteemed, but did not long ei^oy his situation, bein^ 
removed by death a few years after his appointment. His successor, on 
tho contrary, was distinguished for his haughty deportment to the poor 
under his charge, who were removed from the hospital, some time before 
his death, and a weekly aliment in money settied on them. When the 
Depot was built, and a iaige garrison established here, Government took 
a lease of the hospital buildings, as a military infirmary ; but the general 
peace having occurred before they had been occiqpied as such, a g^reat part 
of the hospitd was then let as an extensive manufacturing estabUdi- 
ment, and one wing of the building is still occupied in that line. The 
first two flats of the centre are occupied as schools, and part of the ground 
floor of the west wing as a charity school, above which are the hospital 
master^s dwetting-house and offices. The principal income arises from 
the rents of the lands of Lethendy, tho feu-duties of the gardens recently 
laid out in building-stances, and ground annuals of a number of houses 
in Perth, which last, being paid in Scots money, yield little revenne. 

OTBSa CilAaiTJUBS AND PaOVISlONS AGAINST DI8T&B8S. 

The Session ftmds have always afibrded a very slender pittance to the 
poor. In ordinary cases the allowance weekly is to each from 6d. to 9d. 
Besides the above allowance, there are several heavy burdens that fall 
upon the session funds — coffins and winding sheets, and burial charges for 
the destitute. Foundling infants form another heavy charge, for nurses' 
fees, and maintenance until they , arrive at a certain age; add to these, the 
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maintenance of lunatics, and the wonder y^ cease that the weekly allow- 
ance is so small. 

Besides the session funds, there is an assessment laid on annually on alT 
the lands and houses within the'parbh, of about 4d. to 5d. a pound of ther 
rent, from which the poor receive a- week. The indigent are allowed 

to beg from door to door on the Saturdays, but not through the week. 

Besides these funds, there are other establishments of a voluntary 
description that hate done infinite good to the poor and distressed. 
Amongst tiiese, the Destitute Sick Society, originally established for the 
relief of industrious families who were, by severe distress, deprived of 
their means of subsistence. It often happened that, when a tradesman 
was laid up by distress, the family were reducedto a state of destitution ; 
to relieve cases of this kind was the original intention of this institution^ 
but of late years the managers, from a kindly feeling, allowe4 many 
infirm persons, who had been long in distress, and would continue to be 
so for life, to come on the society, where they remained. Persons of 
this description became so numerous on the list, that the directors saw 
clearly they were departing from the original intention of the insti- 
tution, and that persons of this description were proper objects for the 
common funds for the poor. They have, therefore, begun to act on the 
principle of confining their aid to industrious families in temporary dis - 
tress, and until they are fully able to resume their usual occupation. By 
this line of conduct, they are now saving a vast sum annually for the 
original: purposes of the institution. 

The Indigent Old Men's Society is another institution formed lately for 
the relief of old decayed men, rendered incapaUo of labour from age and 
infirmity, who have nobody to take charge of them. During the winter . 
season they are served with articles of clothing, meal, and coals, so far 
as the funds will allow, which, with the exception of some small lega- 
cies, are all voluntary. 

The Ladies have formed a society amongst themselves on the same 
principles, for the relief of indigent old women. Both societies have the 
town divided into districts, which are visited by the members appointed to 
that duty. These societies have been of immense benefit to many poor 
families. 

Until of late years, there were a number of friendly societies formed 
amongst the different working classes, who, by paying a certain sum 
annually, were entitied to an allowance weekly during distress ; and on 
their death, or that of their wives, the survivor was entitled to a sum for 
funeral expenses. For. many years they continued to aet on this prin- 
ciple, but it was uniformly found that the sum pud quarterly was inade- 
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qnato to keep up the ftuids, and paj the luaal allowanoet. Of late the 
Highland Society framed a set of tables of annnities upon correct prinoipleg; 
but it appearing from these tables that it would req^oitv a coosideniUe 
ad£tien to their quarter payments* a great proportion of Ae members 
became damoroos for breaking them np, and cUviding tlie funds. In 
most instanoes tins was accomplished, and men who had arrived a£ axr 
adTanoed age were left destitute, after haying paid into these iimds lor 
upwards of thirty years, in the fond hope that they were seeiuiBg as 
independence in sickness or age ; all they reeeirisd was a few pounds 
from the diyision of tho funds, which, in too many instanees, lasted on^ 
a fsw days. In some instances, societies have been formed on the new 
principle, aecording to the act of Parliament, which, in all probalnlity, 
will sneoeed well. 

The Sariags Bank, established of late years under the directum of a 
number of disintsrssted gentlemen, has affbrded an epportonity to indos- 
trions indiridualB of dopositibg we^y any little sayings they can space. 

There is, besides, the Mason Lodges ; these afiord relief to their mem* 
bers. The Royal Arch Lodge was long endaent, many of the moat 
Inftaential gentlemen in town being members ; but about 1780, a number 
of worthless characters got into oflloe, which eaused many to retire in 
disgust. Thus left to themaelTes, they wasted the funds until the Lodge 
was deeply in debt Within these twenty years, the management fell 
into better hands req)ectahle members agun attended, l^ proper man- 
agement their debt has been liquidated, and they now again maintain 
thdr former character. Ther Perth and Scone Lodge is chiefty eompeeed 
of c^ratiyes ; they haye a hall at the foot of the Higb-street, and are a 
numerous body. St Andrews' Lodge is of gr^at antiquity, and has w>w 
many of the most respectable gentiemen, both in tawn and county, 
enrolled as members. 

The foUowing Jneidenis connected toUh Perth are extracted from a rare 

Volume note out of print. 

1537. The deir ^nmier, quhen the bow of maOl guift 2a shiBingB B 
pennies ; Alexander Blair than Proyost of Perth. 

1537. Mallochis post in September. Jhone Denying than Proyost. 

1541. Quene Margaret, motiber to King James fyft, deciesit on Sanct 
ManoViB day, buriet la the Charter houabesyda Perth» HSm King*a mi^{estie. 
nobSitie, and baronis being present. 

1543. The esecution of James ^unter^ Robert Lamb, Jamea Ranald- 
son, sad hia spons, in Jannar, on Sanet PeuHs day. 
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' ld44. Th« conflict or battle of the brig of Tiiy» on the Magdalene 
day, the 22d of July. 

1560. The reform of the Charter hoiu and friars, beside Perth, the 
10 day May. 

The bumyng of Scone on Twysdav after Midaamer day, 27 Jnnii. 

The downfalling of the bridge of Almond, the 23d day of NoTomber. 

The Kat harrow in Perth 22 May. 

l^6Q. The Queenis passing forth of Lochleyen on Sonday, 2d of 
May. 

1580. The entrie of the worthie and nobill King James the Saxt 
within Perth, the 28 day of Maij. 

Mr John Row departed, minister of Perth, Oct. 16. 

1581. Mr Patrick Galloway, minister, admitted there to 25 Apryle ; 
he tuik his voyage to be minister to his M^esty the 1 1 Febmar 1560 
zeeris, 

1582. The downfalling of five bows ef the brig of Tay on the 11 day 
of Jmmar, 

The justice air holden at Perth by King James, the sfoft of Jullie. 

I^M, PesI ip Perth, 24th day of September 1584 leeria, continued to 
th^ 2^ Angoat 1585 ^eeris, quhjurin, at the plespre of God, departed this 
lyjf fburte^A bimdred wiid twenty seven persons, young and anld, thereby- 

1590. A plauge among the tiestial. 

1592. The raid of FalUand by the Earl of BotfaweU, qnha assailit 
the king. The town of Perth W^9 down for his defence for feir of weir. 

Upon the 16th day of August the Laird Clackmannan tnik William 
Englis, decone of the hammermen, and Jhone Caskie, decon of the 
Wrights, coming fh>m Dundee, captives into bis bous^ of GaskinhaQ* 

The town of Perth, mair raischelie than na vyslie, unviUing to abyde 
the indignitie, tliat samen night, with all diligence, past to the said 
Gaskenhall in armes, releevit their nechbours, ^nd broch the laird with 
theme to Perth. They vair thereafter agreit upon the tpun's large 
charges. The l|4rd remaning not being a free m^n, 1593. 

1594, Jhone ^rle of A^hpU deceait in Pertli qp the penult day of 
August. Conwayit honorablie to Punkeld, and buried th^re the II 
September therefter; the Quee^> n^ajesti^ being {n P^rth, in William 
Hallis dbambpr, beneath the Croce, beholding the conway of t]ie corps. 

1597. Ane trouble b^twiiLt certaii^ qf the ^rvants of the Drummonds 
and Oliver Young, than ane of the bailiziea of Perth, within the Hieg^te 
of 'the sfdd burgh, quhaii the greatest number of the persewars leap the 
town's wall ; a^d so few number oif them as remainent came to the tolbeuth 
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on Sefterday the 37th August. The a^p'oement w^ made in the Sbufft 
Inch on Wednesday the first day of September thereafter following. 

1597^ The eclipd of Che sone on Setterday^calit the merk Saturday. 
25 Februar 1597 (8), at half hour to 10 morning. 

1597—8, March 2T. The Cbuntes of Montrose, diune Jeane Drum- 
mond, couTeyed through Ferth to ABruthven. 

1598. The Duck of Holstein, brother to the Qfuene, come to Ferth, 
end received a banquet frae the toun be* hui Majesty's: directions, and 
conwayt be 100 horsemen of the toun to Abruren, and receavit by 
Tullebarditf. 

April 10, being Gude Fry day, Hernia 'Adiamson, d^e of guild, slainr 
be Thomas Pebles, atid was buried on peax (pascH) day. The ezecuifon 
of Thomas Pebles for the slaughter of the said nmqufle Renrle on Tnyv 
day the penalt of May, at the Mercat Croco; 

Sept. 9. The witches brunt in the South Inche, betuix the Battik> 
called Janet Itobertson, K&rion Macsuse, and Bessie Ireland. 

The fische merkat was removed from the Sdioar Head to the Northr 
Gaet Port be act of CounselT. 
Nov. The town Began* td repair the new kirk in wall and windows. 

Feb. 16. The slaughtdr of William Hey, sone to tbe'gademan of 
Gourdie, in Andro Gibis hous in the Kirkgate, be the L^rd of Craigballr 
Rattrace, and his accomplices. Thomas Lafrew, chynirgibne, was there, 
wha sufferit for it. 

The toun began their voluntar contribution for reparation of tbe'brKlgr 
of Perth, and left in August 1600. 

1599. Ane great dead among the pepell. 

1600. The Eril of Gowrie cam to Perth after seven zeirs peregrination 
in other countries. 

June 28. The execution of David Drummon for the stauchter of 
George Kamasaiis man, the firdt court that ever the Eril of Gowrie held 
efter his return. 

Aug. 5. The slaughter of John Eril' of Gowrie and Mr Alexander, 
his brother, in the £ril*s own lodgings in Perth, be John Ramsay and 
Douchter Herrees, his Majesties servanties. Praesit be God, the King 
was saiflT. The toun knew nothing till the common bell rang. The toun 
of Dundie being adverteisit, come all up in armes to have spoilant the 
toun of Perth, but praisit be God, the King knew the part to be sure. 

1601. The King's Majestie come to Perth, and was made burges at 
the Mercat Croce. Thair was ane punscheone ot wyne sett there, and'all 
drunken out. He receevit the banquet frae the toun, and snbscrlvit the 
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glide bulk with bis ftwtn band, Jacobut Rex par cert subjtctU et debillart 
mupcrbat, 

Sept. 22. •There feH a nioh of the tymer bridge of-Tay, 'witfartua men* 
«ne bone, aed anelead ; aae of the OMii was goten sale again, with the 
horse and the^lead, but the/ither nan, caUit -Lamb, -drowait in the water. 
• Nov.^1. Henry Balneawjud Wiiyaaa Jaok, ma&d their repentance in 
their ain seats in the church eftre sermone, lor making lybell. against Mr 
Henry Conpar, minister, and Heniie Elder, clerk. " As King David 
was ane sair sanct to the crown, sois Mr Will Conpar and the derk to 
this ponre toun." An act of council against them, that .none of them 
sould be an officer or gett honourable in the toun thairafter. 

Inly 12. The bdrd of Ballendene, quba was slain in. Dundee, was 
bnriet in the kirk of Perth, be eist the counsel house doer, under a .blue 
stone of the Ryne. 

1604, Jan. 24. The Stepell ct stone fell. 

March 27. The' toim's burrow muir was sswin with eatlis* 

''June 1^. The men of black Ruthven and»HontiBgtower enist tnri& 
5MI our burrow muir at commaiM of the comptroHef . ^Slr^Davld Murray, 
t^ptain of bis*Miiije8ty*8 guard, and our prerrosi-for the time. The toun 
raise aught bunder men in arms to put them off. Angus' Gaerdene died 
of the apoplezie thair. No more harm, but great appearance of skaith, 

July Sd. An parfiment houlden at Perth be John Eriil of .Montrosce. 
Viceroy Kaithones bmr the suord, . Argylethe septer, Angus the crown. 
Bfy Lord Flemying mahl ErI of Wigten, CrUmis Earil of Kioghom, 
TnlUbanlen mAde Eril; my Lord Newbattle. maid Eril of Louthiayne. 
This parliment >was ridden by iko nobilitie all in robbb of .red scarlet, 
with qtthite furris, and'ihe bishopis in black. 

At this tyme there fell ane pley betwixt the Eril of Bglintoir and the 
. Eril of Glencairn. It lasted frae sevin till ten houris at night, with 
great skaith ; ane man of Glencairn was aUse. The toun raise in arms 
«n pot doun the assanteers, to their g^at commendation. 

July 17. John Mylne and his men entered to the bridge work. 

Augusts. The laird of Auldie's lodgeing beneath the Crooe fell in 
lane Saturday atnicht. The fair land of Andrew Roy, ncfit to James 
'Drummond's land, tock fyre, and brunt all ane the same night. There 
.was blude, fyre, and the pest come in, quhilk contineweit till May there- 
after. 

1607. The tree bridge was taen aifray betwixt twelve and ane on 4uie 
Sunday in tyme of denner. 

March 2. There raise ane great extraordiaarie wind, that blew the 
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Ififld «ff the Bteepel to Mr Joha BUoolme's ImmUl yett, calUt the Bbiiop 
Murray's house. 

April 8. Ane synodal! Msembtte haulden io the new kirk of Perth. 
My lord of Seone eaaw in tnd disohargit them, and threw orer the tabells 
amonga then, and pat them forth of the kirk, wha yet held thair assemUx 
at the kirk door, wi joy that the peopell were so well affaeted to them. 
Mr Hary Livingstone was moderator* 

Sept. SKI. The reid of Carpen, quhen the hail inhabitants of New- 
boigh cam oot against our baillies and ooonsall, that war singell on our 
part t thero wis sondrie hurt on baith sides. Thomas Oobraits was slain 
to them of Newborgh. 

Deo« 1. There wis ane continual frost firom said day untill the 23d 
March, and passage i^on the yce orer Tay all the tyme, and passage 
owre and owre at the mill of Enrol. 

1608, April 8. Patrick Eriot, brother.germane to the laird of Bal- 
housie, was mortherit in Blilok bi his wife Jannet Ross, quha was air to 
the lairdsehip of Craigia and Kynfannis baith ; he was Aot in his bed 
witili ane gun wlnle sleeping, be James M*Nair. Theree/ller they were 
both takin and ezecnte, and brent alter they werehangit, in the Playflelda 
of Perth, 17 May 1608, hb head an arm put up on the CaateL Gwwel 
Port. 

1654, May 11. Tins day Cromweli was proelaimit Lord Protector of 
the three nations, IngUmd, Scotland, and Ireland, upon sue stage of 
timber right beneath the court goaid, being hung in with tapestrie, beiqg 
present thereon Gollonel William Daniel, governor of Perth, the.maar 
ane Ingfis, capitafaie of hone, John Biill, master of wark for the masons, 
Andrew Butter, present proToat, William Rodbe, baillie Andro Bead, 
Robert Amot, Henrie Jackson, glover, Mr John Nairae, sherriff depot, 
Mr WOHam Old, sherrUr (deck, with diverls others. 

The act of gras, with som utheris paperis, also red be FatridL Bess 
and Henrie Broune, notaria, proclaimed be Andrew Henerie Baxter, be 
sound o trumpetis. 

Ane treup of hone and some troupes of dragoooes staid beneath the 
court guard, fairanent the stage, and after the proclamation endit, gaif 
tyn thrice ; the hail lute aeglment that atnde in annea above the OMaile 
guard gaif tyre. CannonB wir tfhute and bonefyres aet Inrth that nycht 
by the garrison. 

1658, Jan. 7. Lord Richard proolaimit Protector of Ingland, Soetiand, 
and Irland, and dominions thereto belonging, be aomding a trampolia on 
ane ataoe beneath the ooart <tf goard. 
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Oet 32. Captain Forde, brother-in-law to CoUond Wilfiam DairioU 
govimonr of Perth, about eleven houiB before noone, nane being preMcit 
except Doctor Beaten and the GoUonerft eldest docbter, being setting in 
a chair foment the fyre, elter taking a enp of bear going to breakfast^ 
sattled down presently to the g^nnd, and departed presently, bnt ony 
words spyhing. Bang of wynd, efter some physio he had taken ; he had 
been imediately i^the guarding walking a little befuir. 

LBTHENDY MOBTIFICATIONS. 

Besides the charitable institutions already mentioned, theai is the 
Lethendy Mortification, under the patronage and conditions as stated 
under :— • 

1. By Mr Bntter, 1660. Two-fifths of Lands of Lethendy, to maintain 
four poor persons of the Bnrgh of Perth, aged 60. Patrons— 4fae Prorost, 
Bailies, and Ministers. 

2. By Mr Jackson, in 1666. One half of one^fifkh of the Lands of 
Lethendy, to sopport one poor relation, whom failing, one of the name 
of Jackson, whom faiUog, any other. Patrons'^he Provost, Bailioi, and 
Ministers. 

3. By Mr Cainuok in 1748. Two-fifths of the Lands of Lethendy, to 
the poor of the Burgh of Perth, reserving two-thirds of the fiwe rent to 
two of his descendants nenivst the agis of 14 yeatv, one half to be paid 
Atim annually for 10 yeui, and ait ihe expiry of 10 yean^ the veserved 
half to be paid in fUl, hot withont intwest : Ibe other tMrd anonaHy to 
4iiepoQr. 

The Afinisters and Elders trustees of all these Mortifications. 

For many years the first be^qest was confined to four decayed baighers, 
above the age specified, which, prior to the beginning oi tiie present eeiu 
.tnry, yidded them five pounds each. The enoimona rise irUth took 
place in the price of land tfiont the beginning of the present century* 
raised the available fonds to each of the four to about L.32 per annum i 
and for some years it was even higher. The patrons, ooncs&viiig that it 
would do more good to divide the bequest among a greater number of 
deserving objects* the four origiaal ones were contiaued, but were 
bnidened with riders, some of whom received one half of the amount. 
After this plan was introduced, the charity was not confined to decayed 
buighers alone. Frequently a minority of the annuitants were widows 
and old maiden ladies, who, according the terms of tibe original bequest, 
bad no right to be admitted to the bonsfii <tf the fund. At one time there 
was on this f URd a Robert Foggo, one of the fo«r to whom the fourth 
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part of the income was granted, without any riders. Shortly after lie 
was admitted, the funds greatly advaneed, and the surplus above L.32 
was given to others. To this Mr Foggo oljected, and for several yean 
would not take a farthing, until they should pay him in whole. The. 
consequence was an arraagenient, by which he reeeiTed a ha n dsom e sum 
in hand for the bygone years, and an augmentation to «. oenaderable 
amount during life. 

Owing to the deCslcation of a tenant on the Lethendy property, who 
made a voyage to America without previous notice, the funds were for 
some yeA greatly reduced, but they have agsin eonnderably recovered. 
A.t the present time there are as many -femdes as males on the fund. 

TITLE AND STATUS OF TUB CHIBF MAOISTEATB OF PEBTH. 

The reader is perhaps aware that the right of the Chief Magistrate of 
Perth to assume the title of " Lord Provost." was lately chaUenged by 
the Lord Justice Qerk and Lord Meadowbank ; and that Mr Patton was 
ealled upon, as Coonsel for the Magistrates, to show by what right the 
desi gn ati o n was assumed ; the former learned Lord remarking that, a 
good many years ago, the Court had refused to acknowledge any sneh 
right. Mr Patton, although unprepared for such an oljfection, with -lus 
duumoteristic promptness, stated varkms grounds which eecured to him 
at the moment. Besting chiefly upon consoe t nde^ and the recognition 
ff the title in various late Acti; which operated so £tf on the Beach, 
|hat a minute was ordered to be given in, stating the grounds* to be com- 
mnnloated to the Lord Advocate, in order that the matter migbt be final- 
ly set at rest 

Althoogb-it is eonridered that the qoMtion was one not o o m p et eu tto be 
entertained by tiie Court, tiie Blagistrates departed from such (Ajeetioa, 
and a minute having been given in, in terms of thMr Lordships' appoint- 
ment, it came under discussion on the 12th of Mareh 1886. The Judges 
present delivered thmr ophnons seriatim, and, with the exception of Lords 
Meadewbadt and Medwyn, unanimously agreed to sustain the tide. 
The two dissentients founded tiidr olijeetions on the ground, that it re- 
quired an express Charter to warrant the assumption of the titie. * 

As the discussion involved matters of interesting historical record, a 
copy of the prepared minute by Bfr Patton is suljoined :^ 

*' I. The burgh of Perth is of high antiquity. It is one of the most 
ancient in Scotland, and at a very early period enjoyed distioguidied 
privileges. It was the residence of tiie eariy Scottish Monarehs, the seat 
of the Court, of the Parliamenti and of the National Councils of the 
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Clergy. The earliest chttrter in faTour of the borgh, which is extant, 
Was granted by WilTuun the Lion, in 1210. This charter, which is ver- 
batim narrated in' a sabseqaent charter, granted by Ring Robert III. in 
1390, itself narrates a prior grant in foronr of the bnrgh, by King Da-' 
Tid, the grandfEiiber of King William, who died in 1153, dated* on the 
10th of April, in the 30th year of his reign. It was the residence of 
William the Lion, the grantor of the charter foresaid, and the seat of his 
his Cbnrt. A cotemporary writer testifies to fts importance an^ oputence 
at that early period^ and" describes it as a main support of the kingdom. 
It was in like mannerthe seat of the Court of Halcolm the Fourth, who, 
id a charter addressed to the monks of Scone, in the neighbourhood, de- 
scribes that place as the principal seat of his kingdom. It was the 
farourite residence of other Monarchs, and received charters, containing 
additional grants of land and of immunities, from various kings. In ad- 
dition to the charters already referred to^ it received grants from Robert 

II. (charter dated the 4th year of his reign, 23d July.) Robert de Bruce. 
David II. (S6th year of reigo, lOlh April.) Robert III. (5th year of 
reign, 10th ApriL) Robert HI. (10th year of reign, 6th May.) Robert 

III. f t5th year of rdgn, 21st January 1404.) Robert III. (I6tfa year of 
reign, 1st March.) James II. (25th Biarch 1451.) James V., (IQth 
March 1527.) James Vl. (9th August 1569.) James VI. (29th July 
1587.) Its latest and most important charter, by which all of the pre- 
oedisg are confirmed, was granted by King James VI. on the 15th No- 
vember 1600.'* 

*' II. Perth enjoyed this pra-emioenGe until the middle of the fifteenth 
century, at which time Edinburgh became the ci^ital. Of the tliirteen 
Parliaments held in the re^ of King James I., eleven were held at 
Perth, one at Stiriing, and one at Edinburgh. The National Ckkundls 
of the Scottish Clergy were held there uniformly till 1459.*' - 

'* III. Though losing its pre-eminenca by the selection of Edinburgh 
as a capital, Perth has uniformly and constantly maintained the second 
place in the order of burghs, and its right to do so has been repeatedly 
and solemnly acknowledged. Attempts were made to question its right 
by Dundee, which is the third in order ; but these attempts uniformly 
failed. Upon reference to the King and the Estate^ of Parliament^ by 
the reyal burghs, it was ' ordained. That the burgh of Perth, their pre- 
ouratojrs, and commissioners of the same, shall be preferred in order of 
antiquity and dignity to our said burgh of Dundee, inhabitant^ commis- 
siouers, and procurators of the same ; and shall give place to them in 
order of priority of place and dignity ; and that in all our successors' 
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Par)iiuaeQti» and piAUo meetingt of our State in all oUier Convention oi 
Eitateg 9» BorrowB and CounciU, ikie fioraaaidi our royal bui^grk of Perth» 
tlieir procnraton and commiauonen, ahall tiave and eiupy parpetnallj, in 
all tlmo laming, the prinoipality. prerpgatiTet first plao^ and <»<der» and 
sbaQ be preferred, in giTUig of votes and auffragefl, before the said bm^ta 
of Dundee* thdr inhabitants, procurators and commissioners, shall alto- 
gether, and in all things, give place to our aud royal buiigh of Perth, 
inhabitants^ commisabners and procurators of the same, as being long 
before them in order of antiqui^ and dignity, and that they altogether 
cease, for that cause, to contend with our said royal burgh of Perth, in- 
habitants, proeurators and commissioners thereof.' On the 30th May 
15H» this prder was renewed by a precept under the bandi of King 
James VL The prepept is as follows t~ 

" ' Rax. 
** * George, Erl Merschell. We greet you weill. It is our will, and 
we command you that ye place the commbsioner of our burgh of Perth 
in ye seeood plate, and next ye eomimasieiier of onr bnrgliof Edinburgh, 
ye haill tyii^e of yis our Parliament, and in ^yme coming, that yer may 
have ye priority, first rank, place and vote before ye commissioner of 
Dundee, aoeormng to yaer antiquitie and decreet of our halU burrowis, 
geiven yeanent, as ye will ansr to ns upone yonr olllee and dne^ in yt 
respect, kepand yir p'ots for your warrant. Subseryvit wt our band, at 
Hyliruid House, ye penult day of May 1594. 

JAMES R." 

" A docreet-arbitral of the King and his Lords of Session, confirming 
the right, was ratified by Parliament, upon the 9th July 1606. Since 
that period the right of priority has been enjoyed and exercised.*' 

** IV. The order of the principal burghs in the RoUa of the Conven- 
tion is as follows :— -Edinburgh, Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, Stirling, Lin- 
lidigow, St. AndrowBp Glasgow, Ayr, &e. — So in the Rolls of the Scot- 
tish Parliament, — Edr., Perthe, Dundie, Striveling, Sanctandrois, 
Aberdein, Montrois, Dumbartane, Glasgow.** 

" V. On the 15th April 1601, King James the Sixth accepted the 
ofllce of Chief Magistrate of Perth. This acceptance of the ofllce is thus 
described in the Diary of Mr Dundee, a burgess of the town, and an eye- 
witness of his induction into the offloe :— • Item, On the xv. Apptill, in 
anno a thousand vi. hundred ane yeir, the Kingis fiCaJestie came to Perth, 
and that same day he was made Provost, with ane great scerlane of the 
courteoures, and the baneait was made at the crois, and the Kingis Ma- 
JQ^e was set down thereat, and six dozen glasses brokine, with money 
owdir pissiz and pewdir vescilles j and thair the Kfaig made ane greit 
soneimne aith to defend the hail Ubertie of this brouche.* His Majesty 
was enrolled as a buigess and guild-brother, and he himself inscribed his 
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tiame 4n the Guildry Register. Adamsoii, the author of the Muses 
Threnodie, also witnessed the King's induction into the ofScc, and de- 
scribes it in the poem faring that name. The poem was published in 
1638, and is dedicated * To liis Native Town of Perth, The Lord Pro- 
vosT, Bailies and Council thereof, his worthy patrons.' Cant, who pub- 
lished an edition of the poem in 1774, with extensive notes, similarly 
dedicates his work to * Thb Lord Paovost, Subbipf and Coroner,' and 
to the other Magistrates of that day." 

" VI. The charters of the burgh give a right to the burgesses to ap- 
point a Sheriff, having, within the town, power and authority co-extensiTe 
with the Sheriff of the county. The office has been uniformly held by 
the Chief Magistrate, as is that of Coroner, and-the appointment to those 
offices is annually made; -The Chifef Magistrate of Perth has exercised, 
in various instances, the power of trying crimes punishable by death, and 
sentences of death pronounced by him have been carried into execution.'* 

'* VI. For a very long period, a use and consuetude has dxbted, of ad- 
dressing the Chief Magbtrate of Perth by the title of the Lord Provost. 
He has unifonnly enjoyed the title in the burgh, and in correspondence ou 
the affairs of the town. He has beeft caSed, under that designation, to 
attend the annual Convention of Burghs. He cemmumcates with Secre- 
taries of State, and other public officers, under that designation, and is so 
addressed by them in thdr communications to him. He holds various 
powers and functions, cohferred on him under that designation by various 
Acts of Pariiament, and was introduced to the King at Holyroodhonse, 
in 1822, by the Lord Lieutenant of Perthshire, nfider that -title, while 
the Chief Magistrates of Aberdeen, "Dundee, &c., were presented as 
Provosts of those towns only. The txazette of that thne contains the 
address of the " Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Council of Perth," 
which was presented to his Mtgesty, and which was acknowledged by the 
Secretary of State to have been received l)y the King in tiie usual form.' 

*« VIII. Further, and what is humbly thought to be absolutely con- 
clusive, he has received the titie and designation under a deed granted by 
the Crown, and bearing the sign manual of his Majesty. In the precept 
for passing a warrant under the Great Seal, for the Incorporation of the 
Royal Lunatic Asylum at Perth, he is expressly directed and appointed 
a directer, under the titie of Lord Provost ; and in the charter passed 
upon this precept or warrant, and passing the Great Seal, the designa- 
tion is repeated." 

'* In England the titie of Lord Mayor is assumed by the Chief Magis- 
trates of London and of York'. In neither ease was it given by any ex- 
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press grant. The title of Lord Mayor was assumed by the Chief Magis- 
trate of London about the year 1354.'* 

" In Edinburgh, the title of Lord Provost in like manner does not 
etand upon any grant, but upon prescriptiTe usage and incidental recog- 
nition alone. Maitland, the historian of the burgh, thus speaks of it : — 
'* Having given a list of the Provosts of this city, I think it will not be 
amiss to observe, that the title of Lord annexed thereto being hy prescrip- 
tion and not by grant, every Provost within the kingdom has as great a 
right to that epithet as the Provost of Edinburgh hath.'*' 

The appendix contains copies of the documents referred to in the 
Minute, from wfaioh are extracted the following proofs of the exercise of 
the Loid Provost's jurisdiction as " Sheriff :"— 

«< 15th April, 1523. Alexander Chambers, Depute-sberiff of the boigh, 
(and then ane of the Bailies), by an assize of seventeen burgesses, found 
Maigaret Lockart guilty of stealing from John Ramsay's wife a silver 
belt and pot, and proved a known tbieff, was discemed to be drowned 
under the water till she be dead." 

'< 1524. Provost Macbreck Sheriff, by the verdict of an asuze, con- 
demned to be hanged on a gallows, and doom given thereon, John Hutoh- 
son, for breaking proclamation made uponfaim banished this burghi never 
to return, under pun of death, and for the theftuous stealing of certain 
wool apprehended upon him, hand howand, and for a known thieff ; also 
John Paterson, for stealing two cows, which he sold to Halkaxaton the 
flesher, and for a known thieff." 

" February 6. The same Sheriff, by assise of fifteen men, convicted 
and condemned to be hanged on tiie gallows, John Brown, for stealing a 
€ow, and tane howand therewith, stolen by him from WiUiam Wflliamson, 
in Drumcowan, east from Falkland, and for ane common thief.*' 

** May 25, 1524. The same Sheriff, by an assize of fifteen, convicted 
and condemned to be hanged on the gallows, John Butcher, for atealing 
a grey mare, tane hand howand, and for ane common thieff." 
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THE GENERAL TRADE. 

Tbb Trade of Perth, about the middle of last centuiy, was at a very low 
ebb. The only traffic of importance consiBted in foreign spirits. Great 
quantities of gin and brandy were smuggled in from the north coast ; and 
the boat-house, where the church of Kinnoul now stands, was a well- 
frequented rendezvous for smugglers. The old gentleman who at that 
time possessed the boat-house, bought largely from the smugglers ; and 
having an extensive garden on his premises, he concealed the ankers un- 
der ground, and planted kail over them, which were frequently observed, 
during the season, to be but newly planted. This individual realized a 
fbrtune in the Itlicit traffic, and left considerable property in Bridgend. 
These smugglers brought home large cargoes of wine and spirits, direct 
firom Spain and France, and supplied Lsith and other places with these 
articles, at a rate below what the merchants there could afford to sell at. 
This created a strong suspicion that all was not fair. On the arrival of 
a vessel at the North Shore, with wine, after she had cleared the custom- 
hoose, and her cargo had been partly delivered, an officer from the cus- 
tom-house at Edif^urgh made his appearance, who inspected matters, and 
found that the vessel had been entered at less than one half the amount 
of duty chargeable upon the cargo. It now appeared that the officers of 
the custom-house had gone hand in hand wi& these traffickers in defraud- 
ing the revenue, and they were consequently dismissed from their situation. 
"When the Trustees for the Encouragement of Manufactures gave pre- 
miums for tiie cultivation of flax, several vessels were freighted with lint 
seed and lint, from Rotterdam. In the spring, grocers, doth- merchants, 
and others, speculated very largely in this trade, which at some seasons 
paid pretty well, while at others it was a dead loss. One old merchant, 
who, for upwards of thirty years, dealt extensively in fint-seed, has been 
heard to say, that, taking the one year with the other, he had not saved 
a penny by it About the year 1784, there were upwards of 3,000 hogs- 
heads of this article imported, besides some hundreds of barrels from Ri- 
g^, but the latter was considered of coarser quality. Oatmeal and corn 
was also imported. At that time agriculture was in such a low state, that 
the produce of this country was not adequate to its consumption. No po- 
tatoes were cultivated, and but littie wheat. A great deal of the com 
sown consisted of grey oats, which yielded little meal, and that of an in 
ferior quality. Com and meal was brought from the Continent, which 
was imported without being kiln-dried, and had an exceeding bad flavour. 
The meal, on its arrival here, was put into damp gimals, which made it 
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nmeh worse, and frequentlj it became so polluted by mites and werils, at 
to be unfit for haman food. Many of dieie g^mals were on the ground 
floors of houses in the Meal Vennel, from which that street derires its 
name. Great quantities of meal were sent to ihe Higlilands. The natiTes 
came down in bands, with their shelties, bringing linen yam with them, 
and small kegs of whisky- of the finest quality, for which the excisemen 
were constantly on the look-out. and fierce struggles for possesion fre- 
quently occurred. The Highlanders sold their yam and whisky. The 
price they received for their goods was carried home with them to pay 
their rents, whilst they purchased their meal on several months* eredit, 
for which they granted their bill — accepted, perhaps, by a dozen of 
names. The meal merchants, also, were in the habit of going op to the 
Highland markets to purchase y|urn and collect the price ot the meil then 
due. One of these gentlemen went regularly and collected his money, 
but always iorgot to take the bills along with him, assuring the parties 
that he would mark on their^ bill the amount of money received. After 
bis death, his son, who was a ** limb of the law,'* summoned hundreds to 
make payment of the bills for which his father had already received the 
money ; and, their oaths not being taken, they were forced to pay thw 
bills a second time. Many an imprecation, both in EngMsltand Gaelic, 
was pronounced on sire and son. These Highlanders, when on a journey 
to the low country, formed themselves into bands, accompanied with per- 
haps a hundred little ponies for the purpose of carrying back meal. Oa 
their return, the ponies were loaded each with a boll of this commodity, 
and travelled in a line, the head of the one animal bong fastened to the tail 
of the other. The Highlanders also came down sometimes, in hundreds, 
with small tumbrels of a primitive constraction, for the purpose of taking 
home the lairds' coals. Each cart consisted of a rude frame of birch, with 
rungs set into it, at distances of about nine inches, the interstices being 
filled with ferns, which were warped through the frame-work; the sides 
of the cart were composed of upright spars of the same material, but the 
back and front were quite open. A circular piece of wood, with a hole 
in the centre for admitting the axle-tree, which was also made of birch, 
constituted the wheel. In one of these hurleys they would take home 
about twenty stone of coals. As the wooden trundles soon became ellip- 
tical by the action of the rough road on the side- wood, they communicated 
an up-and-down motion to these vehicles, which resembled that of a fleet 
of cobles in a storm. The less provident took only a sack with them, 
which they laid across the pony's baok. Except for the lairds' flres^ 
little or no coal was used in the Highland districts ; peats and wood coo- 
stitated the principal fuel. The peat reek, however agreeable as a fla- 
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TOUT in their whisky, smelt horribly rank in their clothes. About this 
time, there being no duty on the importation of grain, but premiums 
rather given to those individuals who imported the highest number of 
eargoes, g^reat quantities were brought into Perth. Mr John Richardson 
obtained the premium one year for sixty ship-loads. Provost Ramsay, 
in another year, had freighted fifty-six vessels with grain. It is not to be 
understood, however, that these were all brought to the port of Pertii. 

Fishings, — These, for ages, have been a source of much income to the 
proprietors, and have afforded employment to many individuals. The sal- 
mon of the Tay are highly esteemed for their superior quality throughout 
the whole of Europe. During the last century, vast quantities were ex- 
ported to different ports in the Mediterranean, and to Spain and Portugal. 
Previous to being exported, the salmon were cut in pieces, boiled, pickled 
in salt and vinegar, and packed up in small kits, which employed a great 
number of coopeiB, and men engaged in boiling and packing. In the 
operation of dressing the fish, the back-bones were extracted : these were 
sold to the inhabitants for a trifle, and supplied a good and cheap dinner 
to many a family in Perth. Twopence-worth of these *' sheens," as 
they were called, would have abundantiy served a large family, and 
imparted an excellent reUsh to a pundie of ale. Salmon was then in such 
universal repute, that it was used at every diet. It was not unusual for 
people to eat salmon, " bite and sup,*^ with their morning brose. Were 
we to judge by the present diminished produce of the fishings, we eould 
form no idea of the great quantities of salmon caught in former times. It ' 
may be safely asserted, that more fish were taken at the North Inch fish- 
mg stations, at that time, in the early part of the spring, than what are 
at present caught in the whole river during the same period. The fisher- 
men had then liberty to consume as much as they choose for their own 
use. An instance is on record of one hundred and fifty fish being taken 
at one draught ; and from fifty to sixty, and even seventy, were not un- 
usual. Cart-loads were, every morning, driven from the Inch to the boil- 
ing-house. Frequentiy, when the coopers could not get a sufficient num- 
ber of kits ready, the Maltmen's cobles were packed full of pickled sal- 
mon. There were two establishments for curing them, both of which 
were on an extensive scale. The roans of the fish were thrown into the 
river, which attracted vast numbers of large eels, and thus afforded fine 
eel-fishing to those who were fond of that amusement. Mr Richardson, 
who had the largest of the two curing establishments, kept two smacks for 
carrying the fish to the London market. These vessels sailed at stated 
periods for London, and took with them, besides their regalar cargo ^ 
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iiib, other descripttons of goods destined for that quarter. They wore 
loaded on their return with goods for the Perth merchants ; and frequent- 
]j hrongfat with them a plentiful supply of London porter, whiefa Mr 
Riehardflon sold on faroarable terms to the publicans, at from 5Qs to 56s 
a hogsheadt who retailed it in their houses at four pence a bottle.—. 
When tiie metiiod ai pacldng salmon with ice commenced, tiie boiling 
and cooper- work entirely cea8ed--^ce-houees were built, and a large sup- 
ply of ice collected in due season, to the mortification of the lovers of 
skating, who used to have fine scope for that amusement over the hollows 
of the Inches. The salmon of the Tay have diminbhed of late, both In 
sise and number. Many instances are on record of fishes of fiO lbs. weight 
being caught, which seldom occur at the present day. On the lower 
part of the river, all the way down to the mouth of Tay, numerous stake- 
nets were set up, which caught immenso quantities, and deteriorated 
the upper fishings exceedingly. This gave rise to oontration between 
the parties, and a law suit was carried on for many years, which, after 
much expense, was decided in the House of Peers against the stake-net 
proprittetB. Since that period, the fishings have still continued to decline^ 
and of late years have been a heavy concern to the tacksmen, although 
the rents have been much reduced. Witiiin these few years, another kind 
of nets, vrhieh do much injury to the upper statbns, has been introduced 
by the fishermen on the lower parts of the river. These nets are fixed in 
peculiar situations, where they remain till the reflux of the tide,* vbgn 
they are drawn on shore. The salmon get entangled in these nets while 
they are endeavouring, by entning the shallow water, to escape from 
the numerous porpoises which pursue them up the river. Tlie value of 
the fishings having much increased, new shots were multiplied to a great 
extent, which has rendered many of them not worth attendance. The for- 
mer proprietors of the North Inch fishings, fearing that the consequences 
arising from the bnilding of the bridge would be ruinous to these fishings, 
sold them for a sum of money not equal to half the amount of their pre- 
sent annual rent. 

GFtnfes and JBre€ehe»,*-^The Glovers during the last century carried 
on a very extensive trade in these articles. Perth^made gloves were 
celebrated all over the kingdom : numerous hands were employed in the 
cutting department, and a vast number of women earned a comfortable 
living by sewing them. Old Bailie Gray alone had seventeen men out- 
ting gloves to keep his sewers in work, his son Robert for many years 
carried on a considerable trade after hu father's death. The Glovers oc- 
cupied almost the whole of the shops in the Skinnergate, besides several 
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f ery respectable shops in the High -street. Bailies Grant, Gray, Robert- 
son, and Mr John Pirie were all extensive dealers in that line, besides 
the father of Mr Rough, who has at present rendered Dundee gloves so 
famous. This gentleman began business in Perth, but went to Dundee 
in his young days, whence his fame for gloves has spread far and near ; 
while in Perth the trade has altogether ceased to exist. The last of the 
operative glovers, a William Prop, died a few years ago. The cloth 
merchants have now got the glove trade into their hands, with the ex- 
ception of Bailie Young, who continues to sell gloves in the shop former- 
ly occupied by Bailie Gray. In those days buckskin breeches were much 
in fashion, and the Perth glovers were esteemed for the tight neat manner 
in which their work was cut and sewed. Their usual sign was a pair of 
breeches, with a buck between the legs. A curious anecdote is told of a 
late glover, famous for makiftg tights, and equally distinguished as a 
knight of the trencher. This gentleman having been employed to make 
a pair of buckskins to a dashing officer belonging to a regiment of fencible 
cavalry then quartered in Perth, had been too successful in making a 
close fit. The officer, while at mess in the George Inn one day, 
iras cursing the glover, in the heatring of the landlord, for making his 
buckskins too tig^ht ; and swore he would make him eat them if he had 
him in his power. To which mine host replied, that Mr »^»^ was very 
fond of a feed. This hint was enough ; a note wab sent requesting him 
to- caO at a eertun hour to get his money. In the mean time all the but- 
tons were eut off, the seams ripped up, and the leather out in slices and 
boiled unt£[ it was quite soft, and afterwards done up with butter and rich 
sauce. The glover came punctual to the time, and was introduced into 
the room where all the officers were assembled for the occasion. Thai 
nothing might be suspected, they were apparently occupied at play with 
cards. On producing his aoeonnt, he received the money, and was 
complimented on the very tight finish he had made. Galling in the 
landlord, the officer inquired if he had anything, handsome with which he 

could treat Mr : he replied, his cook had just finished a dish of very 

fine tripe, done up in an entire new maimer. " Bring it up»" said the 
officer, " and let Mr — — i hav^ a lunch and a glass of brandy." The 
cloth was spread on a table in the room ; the breeches and the brandy 
brought up ; tod the whole were soon dispatshed with the usual dexteri- 
ty. On rising, he returned thanks to the officer for his kindness ; and 
was told in reply that he was particularly fortunate, for he had got his 
money in his pocket, and the buckskins in his belly. The poor glover 
was dumfoundered at the information, and went away in a rueful state, 
to the great amusement of the assembled parly. The thing took air, 
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aad maoy a hard rob was given to the poor dealer in buckskins by his 
bottle companions. 

Besides the trade of gloves and breeches, the glovers <;arried on an ex- 
tensive business in dressing sheep and goat skins, and employed a num- 
ber of hands on their extensive premises beidde the mill lade, which they 
still retain, where a few individuals do a little in the skin trade. The 
goat skins were dressed with the hair on, and sent to the London market 
with the sheep skins, where they were used for knapsacks for the army, 
and for covering saddles. Several individuals concerned in the trade 
made large sums of money. One old glover built a house on the tide of 
the lead where the spinning mill stands, and put upon it as a motto — 
'* Wha would have thought it, that skins would have bought it.*' To 
this trade was attached a manufacture of glue from the scrapings of the 
skins, but this has gone with the glove trade. Their works on the lade 
and in the glover's yard were then in full employ, and exhibited a scene 
of great activity. Now the whole is deserted ; not a single individual is 
employed about the place. 

Shoes — Before the year 1770, the trade was confined entirely to Che 
manufacture of shoes of a heavy description for the home market : 
Dumy of these were made by shoemakers in the country, who had a pit 
or two for tanning their own leather. About that period, some companies 
vrith capital started, and built that laiige tannage on the Blaekfriar'a 
ground, now in Mr Johnston's possession. For many years this company 
did a great deal of business, and entered into the shoe trade for exporta- 
Uon and the London market. This company employed several hundred 
shoemakers in making light shoes for these markets. Bailie Bell, a shoe- 
maker, erected another tannage on the g^unds at County-place, and did 
a good deal of business both in the tannage and the shoe trade. Mr 
Robertson had also a tannage to the south of St Paul's Church, that gave 
employment to a number of hands. The > operation of the Excise laws 
did up all the small tannages through the country, but created a new 
trade in that line. Shops for the retail of leather to small dealers became 
general. Another tannage on an extensive scale was established in 
Bridgend, also with a view to the export trade of shoes ; and about the 
b^g^ning of the present century, a second one was started in that quar- 
ter, on a smaller scale, but which has lately given up. For a number of 
years the property between the Tannage-bridge and the 61overs'-yard» 
vrhich formerly was all occupied in the malting line, was converted into a 
tannage. The exportation of light shoes having been given up, any- 
thing that is now done in the shoe line is for home coosumptioD, and 
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skoe ghops now abound in every street. There appears some mystery 
about this trade. A heavy duty was put upon the leather, and the busi- 
neea vaa fettered with many absurd excise restrictions as to the manner 
of tanning the hides. Shoes immediately rose in price from 4s 6d to 8s 
and 98 a pair. The duty on the leather was aU the cry. The men's 
wages were reduced, but stiU the price adTanced, the doty forming the 
exeosc. The duty, which was declared to be so oppressire, was at length 
repealed, but the price has not fallen, and the men's wages are still 
miserably low. Tanners haye failed in erery quarter, and the shoe shops 
are still complaining of bad trade. The import duties on foreign hides 
may perhaps explain this anomaly. 

It has been already stated that a great deal of flax-seed was imported. 
Very fine flax was raised in the Highlands; and as there was then no 
out-door work for the women, spinning fonned their constant employ- 
ment. A number of merchants in Perth who dealt in the yam trade, 
attended the Highland markets, and bought np the yam, brought it down 
to Perth, and with such as they bought in the ndghbouriiood, which 
was spun by the women, who had little other emplojrment, was pack- 
ed up in bags and conveyed on pack horses to the Glasgow maiket for 
sale. About the year 1780, great quantities of 2 lb. yam were span for 
the Dundee market, where an extensiye trade for coloured thread was 
carried on. About the same tune a manufactory of dyed thread was 
established here, on a pretty extensire scale, which was given up in a few 
years as a bad concem, more on account of the bad management and 
villany of the acdng partner, than by the failure of the trade. A lystem 
of pilfering was detected in this concern which made considerable noise in 
Perth at the time. The house where Blalloch's warehouse stood in 
Canal-street, and several houses behind, were built for this establishment. 
A rumour arose that the place was haunted by a ghost ; lights were aeon 
in it during the night $ and so strong was the impression amongst the 
workmen who were not up to the seeret, that none of them would enter 
the premises alone in the morning. U was discovered, when too late, 
that a system of embendement had been carried on by the men who 
had the charge of the work, and the foreman of Mr Young's yam-boiling 
work, next door. These individuals, with some accomplices, had carried 
on their depredatians to a ruinous extent before detection. 

Hat-nuiking. ^-^Betore the year 1784, the whole supply of hats came 

from England. About that time a Mr Saunders from Glasgow settled 

here, and carried on the business for a number of years to a considerable 

2o 
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extent. Two of the worltmen whonrhe brought vffth him also got into 
bnBinesSy but on Saunders* death tho trade fell' off» and h now extinct in 
this quarter. We had a bonnet-maker fifty years ago, but bonnets falixng 
ont of fashion, he tamed grocer. 

Rope-spinning. — There has been from an early period a number of 
hands employed in this Kne, chiefly for small twine for fishing nets, and 
ropes for country purposes. About forty years ago, Messrs Dow and 
Davidson attempted the manufacture of ropes of a heavy description for 
the shipping, but did^ not then succeed. The increase of the shipping at 
Perth has since enabled Mr Buik to establish a considerable trade in 
tarred ropes and cordage ; and a number of individuals are also employed 
in making small cordage. 

Mr Buik' has also a number of hands employed in sdl-mddng, and pre- 
paring rigging and ships' stores of every description. Another gentleman, 
Mr Duric, has opened a large establishment for supplying vessels with 
stores. Being an experienced seaman, he is well qualified for providihg' 
articles of the best description. 

Blacksmiths. — Before the year 1770, this trade was verj- limited, and 
the articles made were of the most ordinary description. At that time a 
smithy exhibited but a meagre appearance. A forge, bellows, study, 
and vice, with a couple of hammers, and a few files, comprised the whole 
of the working tools. In this branch of trade there has been an amazing 
increase, as also in the variety and elegance of the articles manufactured. 
The introduction of tuming-laths into smithy s has made a complete 
change in that line ot business. The late Bailie Gray and his brother, 
were the first who improved the trade in that line. After his brother's 
death, the bailie built extensive premises at the foot of the High-street, 
where the different branches of smith work and brass-founding are 
still carried on. Other manufactures of the same kind have fafely 
sprung up, where machinery of the most complicated description Is pro- 
duced. Fifty years ago, four blacksmiths, one coppersmith, one tinsmith, 
one jeweller, and three walchmakers, comprehended the working trade 
in the metals. Since that period each of these trades have greatly 
increased. 

There was formerly a considerable trade in the tobacconist line. The 
miU at the foot of Charlotte-street was kept constantly employed 
in g^nding snuff, and three houses kept a number of men spinning 
tobacco. Robie Davie's rappee was widely known both in town and 
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country ; bat this trade is now entirely lost in Perth. Gillespie's rappee 
and plain brown came into repute, and fairly drove the Perth snuff 
out of the market, by the sale ^tting- into the grocers' hands. 

The manufacture of starch was another branch of trade, now extinct in 
Perth. There was ^an establishment in the Watergate on a pretty ex- 
tenaivo scale for tUs article. Although it did not employ nuiny hands, 
it was of considerable benefit to the poor, as the pourings were sold for a 
mere trifle, which were boiled into sowens for their families. Mr 
Miller, tlie proprietor, was such an inveterate smuggler, and was so often 
detected, that the Excise put him out of the trade, and no one has 
since attempted it here. 

So€^ wasmanufaetured by William Amot on a great «ca;le. Besides 
the supply of his own shop, and the country sale, he sent conisiderable 
quantities to the London market. Ho had also a candle work, in which 
line he did much business, and also sent. large quantities of rendered tallow 
to the London market. Thb gentleman was a general merchant, whole- 
sale and retail, both in hardware and groceries, and enjoyed a vast run in 
his shop ; and through the Highlands he was so universally known and 
esteemed by the country people for his easy terms in dealing, that his 
name among the Highlanders passed into a bye-word. When any per- 
son refused trust, the common phrase was, *'Yoube ne.-good Willie 
Arnot.** 

Besides Mr Amot, 4here were several others in the candle line, who 
did much business ; but of late years this trade has - fallen off con- 
siderably, and is at the present time limited to two individuals. The in* 
troduction of gas has not only reduced the sale, but a considerable supply 
of candle are brought from Aberdeen, and many genteel families, where 
gas is not yet introduced, use wax and sperm candles. 

The Dyers, who form a part of the Guildry, were, during the last cen- 
tury, employed in dying wool and yam for the manufacture of cloth spun 
and made by each family for their own use. The men's coats were all 
hodden grey, which were spun in the house, given out to the weaver, and 
then sent to the dyer to be finished. The dyers had a wauk-mili where 
Mr M'Farlane's foundry is now erected, which was kept in constant em- 
ployment. A finer kind of cloth was made for, the gudeman's Sabbath- 
day coat, and was dyed of a very light blue colour, called Dunblane blue. 
The women wore camblet gowns and petticoats, also of their own spinning. 
From these sources the dyers had a pretty fair business ; but as these 
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fabrics were afterwards superseded by English cloths^ and tbe spinning of 
wool giren up in families, tbe dyeing trade for many years greatly de- 
clined, but of late has again recovered in another line, which shall be 
noticed in due time. 

Jlfii/tiMr^.*— Sixty years back, this branch of business waif entirely con- 
fined to the Misses Comfute, who had a shop in the High-street below 
the Perth Bank, where St John-street now enters. Their trade was 
chiefly confined to head-dresses for balls and assemblies. Mantua-making 
was confined to two or three ladies, who were employed only by the first 
families»the tulors engrossing the gown- making trade. 

Comb-makers For many years a very considerable branch of this 

trade was carried on by a Mr Marshall. Circular combs were long 
fashionable, both for boys and girls. These went round the forehead 
from ear to ear, and laid back the hair, which was worn very long, flow- 
ing oyer the shoulders, and required many combs to keep it in order. 

Barbers were a numerous branch of the Wright Incorporadon, and 
each of them employed a number of boys. Shaving, except in a very 
few instanees, was all done by the barbers : and before the hair-powder 
tax was imposed, the hair of the respectables was dressed and powdered 
every day. Many of the ladies heads were dressed daily by the barbers, 
and even the hamblest tradesmen had to get their hair dressed and powder- 
ed on the Sundays. The old men wore enormous bag wigs, wfaieli 
required constant powdering and curling. The lads, when th«r ap- 
prendoeship was out, went up to London, and returned, dubbed ** w%- 
maker and hair-cutter, from London,"* Some of those barbers were 
most barbarous in th^ operations. One of them in particular, who 
was known by the name of " Skin-him-alive,*' often brought tears into 
the eyes of bis customers. Shaving old Mr Jervie the minuter one day, 
the worthy clergyman exclaimed, *< Saunders, if this be skinning, it is 
tolerable, but if it be shaving, it is dreadful.** The tax <m hair powder 
mined die halr-dressers, as a trade. To make up for the loss of the prin- 
dpal branch of their business, they advanced the price of shaving, which 
to customers had been previously as low as a farthing. Thb induced 
many to shave themselves. Of late years they have recovered a little by 
the making of fancy curls. 

Wrights — Formerly the work in the cabinet line was confined to very 
ordinary articles. Much of the elegant modem furniture was then un- 
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known; there was no such ^ thing as a cabinet wareroom with ready- 
made furniture till the year 1 784, when Mr Wm. Gowrie opened one in 
Blair's-close. The journeymen had but very low wages, most of them 
not more than five shillings a week, and even thb limited income was 
farther encroached upon by the pernicious practice then preTalont, of 
paying the men*s wages in public houses, where they were frequently kept 
wuting until ten at night, which placed their families in a very miserable 
condition. For a long period there appeared to be a fatality attending 
this class of tradesmen. With few exceptions, they took to the bottle 
when they got into business, and tippled away their time about public 
houses, conceiving, when they were enabled to employ a couple of hands, 
that it was beneath their dignity to be seen working at a bench. Many 
thus soon became embarrassed, and died bankrupt. To this class old 
Mr George Sandeman, then at the head of the trade in that line, was an 
exception. He possessed that proparty in the Watergate now occupied 
by Mr Hewat, and the back ground, used as a coal-yard. He had 
also a saw-mill on Annaty-bum, opposite the white dyke, and enjoyed 
the patronage of many of the county gentlemen, and gented families in 
town. 

The Joiners were in a similar situation. The same person generally 

carried on both branches, when he could find employment. 

« 

Mcuoru, — The same also may be said of the masons. From the year 
1745 to 1780, but few buildings were erected in the town. Many old 
houses had been allowed to remain in ruins, half pulled down. In erery 
direction these unseemly ruins met the eye, particularly in South-street. 
The masons wrought on day*s wages, and took especial care not to 
hurry the job. From those who employed them they daily expected a 
morning dram, and their " eleven hoiurs*' in the forenoon. Such was 
their trifling, that it became a by- word, *' That it was easy getting into 
the mortar tub, but ill getting out again." Amongst the master masons 
of that day, Daniel Scott was remarkable for keeping a job long on hand. 
One of hb customers who had a job to do, was aware of this, and resolved 
to have it done by contract. Rather than lose the job, Daniel engaged 
with it, but soon found it would not suit. The men could not be pre- 
vailed upon to move beyond their deliberate habits, which were so inve- 
terate, as to give rise to the proverb, that <' An ounce of masons' sweat 
was worth an ounce of gold." Daniel explained to the men hourly that 
he had the job by the piece, but finding all would not do, he told his em- 
ployer that he must give it up, as it would not pay. The employer 
gave in, and allowed Daniel to go on in his ol4 way. On his next visit 
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to the men, he told them that ** it was now old use-aud-wont» and thitt 
they might take it canny." About 1784, new streets and buildings in 
various directions were contemplated, men who were not masons by trade 
began to speculate In buildings. They bought ground, and contracted 
with Wrights and masons for the work, closing with those who undertook 
to do it on the lowest terms. Wages were then low, and material cheap, 
which was a great inducement to build. A mason*s wages was seven 
shillings a week, a wright*s amounted only to fivo shilliogs, and > the best 
Memel logs could be purchased at nine pence per sciid foot. Amongst 
these speculators, Mr James Mitchell, a manufacturer, took the lead, 
liis first operations were in Blair's -close, where he built several houEos, 
and the lofty one fronting Mill-street. Having sold these, he bought the 
ground in Geoige-street between the Glovers'-ball and the dose leading 
to the Skinnergate, then the only entrance from George-street to Mill- 
street. He buUt these three stances all at once. The season was very 
wet At that time a custom prevailed of running up tiie vents with cir- 
cular cases, which were pulled up as the work advanced. As no pains 
were taken to bind the building round the case, in a high house, with a 
double set of vents, the greater part of the walls were little better than a 
rickle of rubbish. In these houses of Mitchell's, this scheme, added to the 
elTects of the wet season, proved fatal to the building, and at same time 
opened the eyes of the public to the worthlessness of the plan. The 
workmen wera just finishing the -chimney tops of the gable of the centre 
house, when the whole gable came down with a tremendous crash, carry- 
ing with it the men on the scaffolding, and driving out the front wall into 
the street. Four cf the men were dug out of the ruins dead, and others 
were severely bruised. One old man, a labourer, fell from the top, and 
lighted on his feet on the pavement opposite, at the shop door of Mr 
Richardson, miraculously escaping almost unhurt. The noise re- 
sembled a peal of thunder, and alarming the whole town, thousands 
were soon on the spot. The standing portion of the front wall being 
considered dangerous, beams of wood were set up against it, and the 
street railed iu for the winter season. This misfortune for a time damped 
Mitchell in his speculations, but he afterwards built three houses in 
AthoU-strect, and three in Methven-street. At this time a stir was 
made about opening a bettor access to the south than the Watergate, 
afforded, and parties were divided as to whether they should open John- 
street, or widen the Watergate. Mr Mitchell made the town an offer to 
purchase the whole of the property on the west side of the Watergate, to 
pull it down» and rebuild it forty feet farther back, and lead a line from 
the bottom of South-street la a direction to meet Priaces«street at the 
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English Chapel. Had this been then adopted* it would have made a far 
better thoroughfare than that of John-street, with its numerous quick 
turns. Interested parties, however, overruled the plan, and got John- 
street formed ; and it was by means of this party interest that it was made 
so narrow. Bailie M'Ewen, mason, also began in the building line 
about this time. He had previously been employed by Mr Mitchell as 
his mason. He built the Horse Barracks and St Paul's Church, 
and erected several houses in John-street and on the west side of St Paul's 
church, and also a number in Marshall-plisice. Bailie Hepburn also 
entered extensively into this trade. About the year 1800, he built 
the whole of Atholl-place, the greater part of the Crescent, the north 
half of Rose-terrace, most of Barrosa-place and street, a number of 
houses in MarshaU-place, and the west side of John -street north of the 
Church. He contracted for the Tabernacle meeting-house, which the 
Methodists parehased, but which had to be taken down and rebuilt. He 
erected the two houses in George-street south of Bridge-lane, and 
all the south side of that lane. Extending his operations to the other side 
of the river, he built Garie Cottage and three others, and also a number 
of the villas on the banks of the river, north of the bridge. During the 
war, the price of wood rose to an enormous price, Memel logs selling as 
high as four shillings and ninepence per foot. This led the builders to 
use much home wood, which in a short time will tell severely against the 
owners. Of late years a number of individuals have been engaged in 
this trade, who have erected the greater number of the houses in several 
of the new streets. 

About the year 1770, a printing press was first established in Perth by 
Mr Johnston. At that time its operations were very slow and clumsy. 
A magazine was attempted by this gentleman, but it did not succeed. 
Mr Johnston shortly afterwards removed to Edinburgh, when the 
printing business fell into the hands of the Morisons, who continued 
the trade with great suecess. These gentlemen have published numerous 
exceDent works, which conferred at the time of their publication a high 
literary character on Perth. Among these the Perth Encyclopaedia was 
esteemed the best work of the kind in its day. It was edited by Mr 
William Morison, and is a noble monument to his memory, and a lasting 
honour to the city. This highly esteemed gentleman was cut off in the 
meridian of life. He lived to correct the last sheet of this work, and 
there is reason to fear that he sank under the excessive application eilled 
forth by the magnitude of the undertaking. Some works have been 
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edited and paUished by his brother. Mr David Morison, in a manner 
wbioh reflects much credit on hb literary talents. 

The Perth Courier, a weekly journal, was be^n. in 1809, by the 
Messrs Morison, and is still condocted by them. Its principles have been 
moderate Tory. It enjoys a moderate circulation, and is well advertised. 

In the year 1829, the Perikekire Adoertuer, another weekly journal, 
of liberal principles, was established by a number of gentlemen. Tlus 
paper enjoys an average circulation, and is also well advertised. It b 
printed by Mr Taylor, and is thrown off on a machine which was invent- 
ed and constructed by Mr James Bogle, brother-in-law to the printer. 
The peculiarity of this invention b great simplicity, combiiuiig in its 
principle all the excellences of the most expensive and complex printing 
machines. 

In 1695, the ConsHtutional, a weekly journal, of extreme Tory poli- 
tics, was establbhed ; but its success has hitherto been aught but satisfac- 
tory to the proprietors. 

The printing business has been an increasing one in Perth for some 
years back* and it is probable that the proposed alteration in the news- 
paper stamp duty, and the reduction of the excise duty on paper, wiU sli- 
mulateit still farther. Besides the newspaper offices, there are at present 
two others on a smaller scale. 

Copperplate and lithographic presses are abo in operation. 

Previous to the middle of the last century, there were no doth manu- 
facturers in Perth. The weavers were then generally employed in what 
was called customer work ; that b, by taking in yam to weave, and re- 
turning the cloth. At this period each family span their own yam, and 
got it wove to order. Even the nobility took a pride in having 
their linen juid napery spun in the family. Amongst the master weavers 
in thb line at that time. Deacon Vallance was famous throughout the 
country for hb elegant pattens and skilful workmanship. He executed 
the greater part of the work for the neighbouring gentry, and ornamented 
their napery, by weaving their respective coat-of-arms into the fabric. 
Some of hb looms could produce cloth two-and-a-half elb wide. At thai 
period, two webs of damask table-cloths, ten quarters wide, were wo^e 
by two brothers, for the Earl of KinnouU. In weaving these immense 
sheets, a man was placed at each side of the loom, each having a separate 
set of treddles» the one throwing the shuttle to the other. For thdr 
workmanship, the brothers received L.72, and Mr Vallance recdved a 
simUar sum for his share. Besides table napery and toweUing, very fine 
linen, termed Hollands, was manufactured. Mr Vallance had long en- 
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Joyed the Dnke of AthoU's patronage i Imt, unfortunately, in one aocount 
which he preeented, the ciodi waa catted Hnen instead of HoUand^ hence 
the Duke*8 honsekeeper maintained that the cloth had neyer heen woto 
with a HoDand reed. Thia inconsiderate expression in the account lost 
the Duke's custom. Mr Yallance, who had his factory where the Metho- 
dist chapel now stands, and occupied aU the property south to Canal* 
8treet» was an original in his way, and possessed considerable genius for 
almost every mechanical operation. He toolL an active hand in every 
thing that occurred about Perth» and was always consulted in general 
mattera. He did not confine his activity entirdiy to Pevth, but extended 
it on many occasions in other quarters. He was one of those who went 
over to Edinburgh at the Porteoos affidr, and took an active part in the 
administration of that remarkable instance of retributive justice. The 
good old custom of making family doth having decayed, Vallance became 
reduced in his latter days. The foUowing acrostic record in the Orsy 
Friars still honours his memory :— . 

^ Most hen ssiist ms ; now I iordy moit 
Relatt biavs yaUaacaP eliaraeter that'i jott. 

Renowned much ; jvstioe will join hif canee $ 
Of tiadssmmt ha in Perth dMervee applanee i 
Bettvyed no trost was put into hit hand<— 
Rndeavourinf always by the truth to atand : 
Ready he waa^ and that at any hoar. 
To make redireaa, or to relieve the poor. 

Tsllanoe, whose Tirtnoua actiona shone so bright, 
Alwaya did stand up for the People's right. 
Let monument, or eome recorded verae 
Loud onto ages hia bright fame rahesrse. 
All cnftamcn who him knew will yet dedsre 
None in the country eonld with him compare; 
Qrief now, nor pain, no more hia peace annoys, 
Entered the choir, he Uvea in perfect joya.** 

Besides the above-mentioned cloths, a kind of thin ell- wide Hnen, spun 

and bleached by families in the country, was made. This waa sold in a 

half-bleached state to merchants in Perth, who sent it to the London 

market. There was also some linsey woolseys made by families for their 

own use; indeed the most becoming gowns were made, of a species of this 

fabric termed fingering. Weaving at this period (1760) was esteemed 

both an honourable and lucrative calling : so much so, that a young 

nobleman, who afterwards succeeded to the estate of Kinnaird, wrought 

as an apprentice under Mr Vallance. Some time afterwards he paid his 

old master a visit, and went on one of the looms on pretence of trying if 

9r 
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be covld still weave ; knowing it to be an ertabliahed rule tbat none of 
the nen durtt take money from any of tbe gentry who came to see the 
work, be look the opportonity of leaviag a guinea under the temples, to 
enable tbe men to drink bis health. Abont 1766, silesia linens were ihtro- 
dooed by George Penny, who had accidentally met with apieee of that 
kind of ck»tfa. Tbis fabric snoceeded £or many yean : at first they were 
bleached and sent to the London market, and thence- to the West &idies. 
A few years afterwards the trade beoame general ia Perth ; numbers of 
weavers got a few looms and a warping milL bongbt yam, and sold tfadr 
sloth for ready money, as ftuit as it could be produced. In this way a 
steady man, with six or ttght looms, made out to live in competence. A 
number of houses got into the line of buying from the weavers and sending 
the work to the London market. Amongst these may be stated, Ander- 
son and Lindsay ; Provost Caw; Young, Ross, and Co. ; Messrs Thomaa 
and John Barland ; fifr John Ross of Balgersho ; and several others* 
Besides the silesias made in Perth, numeroua weavers throughout the 
country were similarly employed, who brought th^ cloth into Perth for 
sale, on the Fridays, there being several houses where they were sure of 
finding a ready money market. So eager were these merchants, that 
they frequently employed men to intereefit the weavers on their way. 
This system led to the formation of a new species of dealers termed 
hawkers, who bought fh)m the weavers and sold again to the merchants. 
Besides this method of sale, they contracted with weavers who had a few 
looms, supplied the yam, and took back the cloth at five per cent, 
commission. This trade was very steady for some years, but there were 
Umes, dnring the war with the Colonies, in which the merchants snfiered 
severe losses. One of these occurred on the taking of St Eustatia, when 
many of the Perth manufacturers were much injured, and had to bold 
heavy stock for a long period. They never then tibought of reducing the 
wages of labour, or tunung off their men ; though Aey might sometimes 
advise them to go to the harvest. After the introduction of block print- 
ing, this trade took a wide range. Vast quantities of silesias were sold 
in a green state for the Glasgow printers. These fabrics were wove in 
700 to 1400 reeds, and averaged from 23 to SO hiches in breadth. About 
the year 1760, small spinning Jenniea were introduced, which led'Hb the 
introduction of a new fabric called blunks. These goods were a combi- 
nation of linen warp and cottpn weft, and being preferred by the printers, 
their manufacture took a number of hands from the linen trade.— » 
About the year 1782, the father of the writer introduced the ootton 
manufacture into Perth. The first piece of doth made was six quarters 
muslin, wove in an 1100 reed. Part of this was bleached and sokl for 
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ladies' gowns, at fire sfiiHings a yard : (it would now scarcely bring five 
pence.) Part of the same fabric was printed into shawls ; common colours 
brought ten shillings each, and chintz patterns a guinea. 

At this time the erectioii of Stanley Mill was contemplated. The late 
Duke of Aihole took great interest in the establishment. The cele. 
brated Arkwdght was to be one of the partners. Mr William Sandeman, 
the proprietor of Luncarty Field, a gentleman of great enterprise, had 
seen and admired the muslins referred to. The Duke of Aihole and 
Mr Arkwright, baring met at Perth, at the King's Arms Inn, Mr Sande* 

man introduced Mr Penny, and recommended bis fabrics to the notice of 
these distingmshed individuals, who expressed themselves highly delighted 
with his success. They inquired if he could weave them himself and teach 
others ? On his answering in the affirmative, Aikwright said, that w^ 
all they could desire ; that the erection of the Mills might be immediately 
proceeded with - — ^tbere^ould be no fear of success. The building was 
forthwith- commeaoed ; and a number of boys and girls were sent up to 
Manchester to learn the spintiing trade. BIr Penny afterwards intrd- 
duced the manufacture of calicoes for the printers, which soon became 
general Variona fabrics were by times introduced in the cotton line. 
As the trade was at first very prosperous, a manufacturing mania seemed 
io pervade society. Every gentleman who had a second son of the re- 
qvmie age, put him apprentice to the loom« The Individual so often 
referred to, had at one time ten apprentices, the sons of gentlemen and 
merchants. Manufaeturing establishments continued to increase till the 
year 1810, at which iime upwards of sixty housea in that line were es« 
tabllshed in Perth, who not only employed the looms in town, but abo 
izM of those in the-country within twenty miles. As this year prodnoed 
a eiius in the m&nulkoturing history of Perth, we shall go baek to other 
branches that had previously sprung up. 

About the year 1765, a company was formed for die manufeoture of 
fine linen, which did not flourish long, being rained by the ignorance of the 
manager, who took it into his head to make the doth 8uper«exc»ilent, by 
picking out every tluek thread or lump. To such a length did he carrj 
thia i&tof that the weavers were terrified to take in their doth, being 
certain of a day's work at pickmg. When the oloth went to market, the 

injury thus done to the fabric rendered it unsaleable. 

Both the Mill-wynd and New-row company started with the manu« 
factcffe of linen sheetings. The buildings and houses on the east side 
of the Mill-wynd were erected for the purpose, and filled with loomi. 
In these establishments sheets were made of all descriptions from 1000 
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to 2400 reod, and were wove from five quarters to faur elU wide. For 
many years these hooaes earned on a steady trade in that line, the New- 
row company also extended their buuness to the manufacture of diapen 
and damasks, which they carried on a few years. Being outstripped in 
this line by the Dunfermline manufacturers, the New-row company direct- 
ed ihdr attentbn to the cotton trade, and launched extennvely into the 
manufacture of cambric, book, and mull muslins, and calicoes ; Imt in 
these branches ihey were also outstripped by the Glasgow people. The 
coDcem thus turning out unprofitably,- was abandoned. Messrs Stewart 
and M'Nanghton, who were bred to the business in this house, then com- 
menced on thei** own account. About the year 1785, a new branch of 
the linen trade was introduced. These were thin fl;re-quarter8 wide fab- 
rics for umbrellas, which were filled with wax. As tiie cotton trade iu- 
erea^, they were superseded by green cotton ginghams. Before the 
introduction of cotton twist, a considerable trade was carried on in coarse 
stripee, checks, and napkins of blue and white, with linen warp and cot- 
ton weft, which were chiefly sold about Dundee, Forfar, Montroee, and 
along the east coast. So generally were these napkins in repute in Aat 
^narler, Ihat at tL penny wedding to which Mr James Mitchell, a mai&u- 
fiietttxer of these fabrics, was inrited, of 400 persons present, all lihe wo- 
men had on Perth made napkins. 

Prerious to the year 1600, the introduction of the inkle mannfiu^tnre 
was unsucoeasfuUy attempted. An abortive effort was also made to 
introduce the carpet manufacture. About this time a nuU was biult 
at the foot of Mill.street, for spinning cotton, winch waa afterwards con- 
Terted into a wool-spinning milL For many years this business waa car- 
ried on to eonsiderable extent, giving employment to a good number of 
hands. The company having sufi^red some heavy losses, were oompdled 
to stop payment Soon alter this, the building being found to be in a 
very crazy condition, was pulled down. 

About the year 1806, Mr George Smith introduced the manufacture of 
imitation shawls ; many of which were of very rich patterns. For some 
years much buriness was done in this branch, and the weavers obtained 
Ugh vrages, but the fatal 1810 overwhelmed Smith amongst the rest oi 
our manufacturers. Before this period nearly 8000 weavers were em- 
ployed In Perth, and great numbers of webs were also sent to the country. 
During the progress of the linen trade, there were six establishments for 
boiling linen yam, each of which employed four hands, and averaged from 
80,000 to 70,000 spindles of yam annually. From this data it would 
appear that about 400,000 spindles of linen yam were annually manufac- 
tured in Perth and neighbourhood, independent of the vast quantities of 
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Bilesias bought from the eonntry. These goods were required by law to 
be measured aod stamped : the stamp indicated the length and breadth 
of the piece, and also contained the stamp-master's same. Two-pence 
half-penny was paid for stampbig each piece ; and if not of sufficient 
quality, the stamp-master had it in his power to cut it in pieces and 
stamp each portion which was of the proper quality. This establish- 
ment employed a few hands, but is now given up. On the intro- 
ductioD of cotton goods, it became of little value ; these fabrics not being 
in existence when the law was made, were not liable to its scrutiny. 
Every piece of linen finished at the bleachflelds had to be stamped in the 
same way. 

'BUacJ^ldt The Tulloeh was the first work of this kind In the 

Bdghbourhood. liunearty was established shortly afterwards, — about 
1760. Vast quantities of cloth were bleached at these fields : Luncarty 
soon became distinguished over the kingdom for superior finishing, and 
doth was sent there from all quarters. At this field several hundred men 
were employed. For many years the whole Dunfermline manufactures 
were sent to this field to be finished. After the year 1775, Hunting- 
tower and Ruthven bleachfields were established, and the whole found 
ample employment. About this period, the proprietor of the Tulloeh 
introduced cloth printing; a few tables were set up, but this branch 
was entirely confined for some time to jobbing work. Books of pat- 
terns were lodged with their agents in various qnarterB» where women 
brought the cloth for thw gowns, and chose the pattern. The printing 
of these averaged from Is fid to Ss 6d a yard, according to richness of 
pattern. The present generation, who have been accustomed to obtain 
the richest prints wonderfrilly cheap, will be astonished at the cost of 
a gown in those days. Say for instance, six yards of ellwide linen at 
Is fid a yard, 9s ; and printing ditto at 8s fid, — making 30s for a gown 
piece of only six yards. As business extended, the proprietors of the 
Tnlloch began to work for the general market ; and when calicoes came 
in they did a good deal in that trade. 

About the year 1782, Mr M'Alpin came from Glasgow and established 
a printing concern-in this quarter, on an unprecedented scale of magni- 
tude. He bought the grounds at Cromwell Park, built a large dam-dyke 
across the Almond, and dug a mill lade down to his works at great ex- 
pense. Machinery and printing shops rose like magic; printers and 
print-cutters were brought from Glasgow ; and business commenced on a 
very extenrive scale. A large house waa built for spinning cotton t^vist ; 
he bought largely from all the Perth manufacturers, and for some 
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time his bnsinees appeared to be extremely flourishing. Fining the 
gromids of Cromwell Paik too limited for bis operations, he bought the 
groQod of Stormont-fldd ; and cut a mill lade along the bank of the Taj 
at an enormous expense. Besides buildings for printing, he erected a 
large twist sjujining factory ; but by the time these Tarious operations 
were completed, he was so completely embarrassed as to be compelled te 
abandon his property to his creditors, who brought it to the hammer. 

After this, a company, eompiidng a number of the monied men ia 
Perth, purchased Ruthven bleachfield, and converted it into a printfield. 
For many years this ooneera flourished, and became the greatest print- 
field in Scotland. Some years deyen hundred indiTiduals were employed 
in the works, which contributed to the roTenue £54,000 a year of duty. 
This company had a branch in Manchester, and agencies in yaiious 
quarters of the globe. Immense quantities of goods were brought from 
Blanchester : their man of business there had always a great command of 
cash, and when a bankrupt estate came into the market he was enabled 
to purchsse on very low terms. They abo bought from those in needy 
drcumstanees, who often made great sacrifices to keep their credit. Heayy 
lots of goods were thus obtained at twenty or tinrty per cent below prime 
cost. In Perth they went regularly round the manufacturers, and pur- 
chased once a month ; and as their lulls were always taken at the banks, 
the manufaoturers were enabled to push business to any extend as they 
had their yam at six months' credit, and sold their goods at four months. 
For many years this company continued to flourish ; but baling latterly 
speeulated yery extemiydiy in indigo and other Sastem produce — and al- 
though they coidd have realised a handsome profit, owing to a fatal error 
in their manager, they did not embrace the farourable opportunity of 
disposing of it, but continued to hold stock in the prospect of a further 
rise in the market, which the altered state of the «uirenoy rendered it 
hopeless to expect These articles haying fallen more than fifty per 
cent below what they had cost, the company were at length constrained 
to part with them at what they would bring. By these untoward cir- 
oumstances, they abandoned the printing business. The field was sold, 
and is now in the hands of a Glasgow company, who do a good deal of 
business, but owing to the facilities of the eylandrioal press and other 
improvements, the number of hands is not half what was formerly re- 
quired. 

Cromwell Park, which M*Alpin established, was sold by his creditors 
to Andrew Mollis and Son, who for some time carried on the business of 
bleaching, printing, and cotton spinning. Andrew Mellis's was one of 
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the oldest established houses in Perth ; he hid been long in the white 
cloth line, had for many years carried on an extensive thread mannfac- 
ture» had a principal share in the Rnthyen work when a bleachfield, 
and was considered one of the richest men in Perth; bat the fluctuation 
of the times had such an effect on business that the firm became bankrupt, 
and Uie whole property was brought to the hammer. The father haying 
preyiously died, was spared the misery of seeing the wreck of his fortune. 
The son got no settlement with his creditors, and seeing no prospect of 
doing anything in this quarter, remoyed with his fSiunily to Sfanchester. 
The printfield was again sold, and purchased by Hunter, Bnrt, and Co., 
who carried on the printing basiness extensiyely. The other field that 
M'Alpin set a-going at Scone was purchased by Messrs Thomas and 
John Barland, who carried on the business of cotton spinning and bleach* 
ing. Stanley mill was In fiill operation by this time. An unsnccessfiil 
attempt had also been made to spin linen yam. In this state was the 
trade of Perth before the year 1810. During the war, the fluctuation in 
business had been so great, that commerce had assumed more of the 
hazardous character of gambling than of fair trade, often oyerwhelming 
merchants in the most inextricable difficulties. It was emphatically re- 
marked that business was driyen at the point of the bayonet. The news 
of a yiotory or defeat, or poBtical conyulsion, were alike the harbingers 
of ruin to many, by the fall in the price of goods on the one hand, or the 
entire loss of them on the other. The reg^ar channels to the markets 
were often shut up by the exclusion of British goods from the continent ; 
and the general chances of the war, had an irresistible tendency to inyolye 
in difficulties those engaged in trade. But in spite of these difficulties, 
a class of men got into business on the credit of others, who obtained ma- 
terial on long credit, and sold their goods on short bills ; often sacrificing 
largely to obtain cash to keep moving. These people scrupled at no 
hazard ; they had to go on, and sell at any price. The system of ac- 
commodation bills was greatiy resorted to by these individuals ; an in- 
stance of this may be quoted, which was witnessed by the writer. On a 
certain day, a knot of these worthies had a number of these bills to pay : 
every expedient was resorted to to raise money ; each of them ranged the 
public houses which he frequented, in order to raise the necessary funds, 
it being common in these eases to apply in such quarters. At this time 
seyeral individuals who sold a dram always kept a sum at command, lend- 
ing a few pounds for a few days only, by which means they drew a pret- 
ty constant run of customers. A dram was always expected when the 
cash was borrowed, and another when paid ; the individual thus paying 
dear for the accommodation. On the present occasion the party bad 
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been pretty socceBsfbl, and a rapper was ordered in the Hammermen 
tavern, with wine and other things in accordance. In the coune of the 
eTening, the conversation tamed on the means for getting the borrowed 
money paid np. One of the company who held a hundred jHeoes of cam- 
bric, oilbred to sell them to his right hand neighbour at- 328 a p&eee, and 
take his bill for them at three months ; which offer was instantly as* 
cepted. The purchaser immediatdy offered them to his nei^bour ; and 
hi this manner these hundred pieces were boM dzteen times, and sixteen 
bolls granted on a fictitious sale ; for these very goods were sold next day 
by the original holder to the Ruthven company, and- dieir acceptance 
discounted. But this system was suddenly brought to an end* The 
great polidcal revolutions that were taking place on the continent, the 
Berlin and the Milan decrees, and Buonaparte's burning system, gave 
trade and credit such a shock, that many of the oldest established houses 
were overwhelmed ; and in no place in the empire were these disasters 
more severely fek than in Perth. The company at Cromwell Park had 
a branch in London who suffered most severely. They had goods to the 
amount of nearly L. 100,000 value burnt at Cadiz. In their ruin many 
of the Perth manufaeturers were involved. The banks in the general 
alarm were constrained to withhold their discounts. Failure on failure 
was daily oconrring ; and manufactured goods fell at once to less than half 
their former value. Those holding lai^e stocks thus saw their capital 
melt away as if by magic. For some time previous the cotton manufac- 
turers had flourished beyond example, giving employment to an iiamense 
number of hands, at very high wages. It was not uncommon for one 
manufacturer to coax away the weavers employed by another, givmg 
them either a premium or an advance of money, in some instances to the 
amount of fifteen or twenty pounds. An ordinary workman could earn 
from four to five shilliugs a day \ and a woman a shilling, at winding 
yam. Such was the demand, that not a herd boy could be found in the 
country ; all flew to the loom. Farm servants' wages rose to L.30, be- 
sides meal and milk. In 1810, ihe price of weaving a certain quantity 
of cloth, fell suddenly from fourteen shillings to five shillings, and even 
at this reduction work was not to be procured. Fortunately for the 
weavers in this quarter, the building of the Depot was commenced in the 
midst of these misfortunes, and afforded employment to several hundred 
weavers. Even several manufactiu^rs, who had previously been 
paying upwards of one hundred pounds a week in wages, were themselves 
reduced to the necessity of earning a subsistence by labouring in the 
quarries. In the midst of the general disaster, there were individuals, 
who scrupled not to aggravate the evil by the most dishonourable con- 
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doet towards ibeir croditbra. Amongst theie» one indiyidual was 
disttoguished : When he stopped paTment, having a large stock on hand, 
be agreed to pay twenty shillings a pound by instalments, and granted 
mere nominal secnrity for the fulfilment of the engagement. By the 
time the instalments fell due, he declared his inability to meet them, and 
offered a composition of nine shillings a ponnd. Goods having now ad- 
vanced somewhat In value, and being likely to rise still more, he pre- 
Tailed on two individuals to pay his composition, agreeing to share 
with them the profit on the goods when sold. By this manoeuvre they 
realized more tiian would have paid the creditors in full. Having got 
into bnsiliess again, by assiduons attendance on bible society, mis- 
sionary, and prayer meetii%s, he acquired a high odour of sanctity in the 
kirk, whilst in private he was equally fervent in his devotions to the 
brandy botde. In the course of a few years he had acquired considerable 
wealth i but at his death* instead of assisting any of those individuals 
whom he had formerly ruined, and some of whom were actually living on 
charity at the time, he left seteral hundred pounds to bible and roisiioD- 
ary societies ; besides handsome sums to his wife and' friends. 

The upright conduct of Mr Cleland, another gentieman who was over- 
whelmed in the general ruin, stands in honourable contrast to the above. 
Having got a settlement with his creditors, and again entered into busl- 
ness, he was so far successfhl, that, finding himself equal at the end of 
a few years to meet his former deficiencies, he called his creditors to- 
gather, and paid them in full. The unpretending virtue of rigid honesty 
tiius- stands in bold relief above the subterfuges of pious fraud. 

This unfortunate period, 1810, made a complete revolution in the trade 
of Perth. About sixty of the small manufacturers were driven out of 
business, leaving only about eight firms who were able to carry on busi- 
ness. The weavers were now obliged to apply for work from Glasgow, 
in which quarter an endless variety of cotton fabrics had been introduced. 
Perth had allowed the linen trade to pass into the hands of the inhabi- 
tants of Fife, and the power looms were beginning to take the calicoes 
Arom the hand-loom weavers, who felt their situation- daily becoming 
worse. The Perth manufacturers began to fed that they were unable to 
compete with the Glasgow people in light fabrics, because a change of 
patterns and fabrics continually taking place, before the Perth manufac- 
turers got into the line, the demand was filled up \ they turned their at- 
tention therefore to the production of heavier goods, amongst which the 
manufacture of umbrella ginghams has for many years been one of the 
staple branches, and for which Perth has acquired a distinguished cha- 
racter. 
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Indtation shawls, soaifs, and robes, have of late yean been eztensiYely 
mami/actured, and a few honsee do a good deal in pnUieatoB, ginghaaur 
and erams. The mannfaoture of these fabrics has given an impetas to 
the dyeing business, which otherwise wonld have been nearly extinet in 
Perth. The whole yam wove in this quarter being eiDwr dyed or 
bleached in the neighbourhood, a consideralMe sovunoe of enploynient b 
thus opened np. Several establishments pnt As mnch as 500 lbs. of yam 
through hands per day. Of the houses enjoyed in the fight fidvies 
there are two, Messrs Comftite and Blaif , who earry on an eocteasive 
business In ginghams, crams, pnlfieates and fine mnslins, emf^ying a great 
number of weavers. These goods are chiefly made for Ihe South Ameri- 
can market, and are seat direct to that qaaiter by those gentlemea. 
Only a very few linen fkbries are at present manufactUTBd in Perth. 
Mr Fleming's fint-spinniiig miii being now in ssecessful operation, with 
the prospect of several others being speedfly erected, it is to be lioped 
Ihe finen numufacture Will be agsn reviTsd. Prior to the year 1810, the 
number of weavers in Per^ aaiounted to abmit 8000 ; al present they do 
not exceed 1600. When hand-loom calieees were in demand, they af- 
forded employment to aged people, whose sight had beoome imfit for the 
flner fabrics. This and similar work being now engrossed by the power 
loom, these tradesmen have in consequence evperienoed very great dis- 
tress. Agents are now estabHshed in Perth who give ont work for Glaa- 
gow houses in pnlHcates and ghighams. Some very fine imitation bar- 
nesses are employed for Paisley and Edinburgh work ; but the movnont 
trade declines, these houses withdraw ihdr agencies, and the men are 
left in a state of destitntton. There are two houses in Perth who keep a 
great number of hands at work on harnesses of various descriptions, wideli 
gives employment to a corresponding number of boys and giris. 

Within the last shty years a rapid improvement has been made in the 

■ 

working of the metals ; and &e number of people employed in the vari- 
ous ttaes have been vastly increased. Formerly the eoppersmidis were 
ehiefly employed in making smafi stilb for the Highlands ; but the vari- 
ous aherations in the ezoise laws gradually destroyed tl^ trade. Prior 
to tiie year 1799, distillation from large stills was eonflned to dioeouth of 
'Scotland. At these great establishments, a eearse spivft was made ftwm 
a miztnre of malt, raw grain, pease, beans, eem, potaitees» and tBmi{Mi, 
aD mashed together. Great quantities of this spirit wwe ntailed in 
Perth, some of it as low as a penny a gOi. It was eveeedingly harah to 
the taste, but to a certain class Its pungency wis as great a mnnmnnn 
dation as its cheapne^. To the north of an imaginary line, drawn, b^ tfae 
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^ndselaws, small bCQIs were aHowed to be wrougfat. Perfli lying In tiie 
privileged seetion, a number of forty gallon atOls were ereeted. Diaiag 
the last year of thdr exittence, twenty-three ^KstQleKee were in operation 
in Pertili and vicinity, each containing two stills of that eapaeity, one for 
singling and the other for doobling. By the act they were allowed tm 
distil 300 bolls of nudt, duty free» in the course of the year, — a duly of 
forty pounds a year being paid on the still. When more than the SOO 
bolls was distHled, the malt duty was paid on the extra quantity. For 
some years this was a Incrative buaiBess to those engaged in it; the 
grains and lees, whioh were freely bought up by the cow-feeders, moee 
than paying the duty on the still. They wera thus enabled to sell whisky 
of the very best quality at fourteen-penoe the pint, with an additional 
pint to the score, or twenty pints. This trade was alike profitable to tfaos# 
eoncemed, and beneficial to the community ; milk, .in oonsequenoe of 

the distillery refuse, being of exeeUont quality and abundant ; and the 
bakers were also pronded with an ample supply of the finest yeaat. 
Owing to a little party spito, this trade was suddenly destroyed. It has 
been previously stated, that the Friends qfike People malieioasly burnt th0 
efllgy of the Right HonouraUe Henry Dundas, -secretary id stitte for the 
dme being. This gare so much offence to his lordship, that the excise 
line was immediately thrown eight miles farther north than Perth, and 
thus these twenty-three distilleries vrere imraediatdy stopped, ^yersl 
were removed to Auchtergayen, but then they durst not faring any of 
the spirits beyond the prescribed line. This was a new source of eril. 
The people in Perth, who had bten accustomed to drink whisky of the 
heat quality, ootid not toierato the idea of being restricted to the iiguki 
ftr0 then produced by the large distiUeriei< A bold and extenriva 
contraband trsAe was the eonsequenee. The eoraisemen, who were 
4dways on the alert, seised great quantitbs, which were frequently sold 
by publio roup. At these siiea die publicans bought the whisky fre* 
quently much49eyond its value, but with It they got a permit, and it was 
•entered to them as etoek ; which th^ contrived to keep up with 
constent additions of smuggled whidcy, taking especial oare to bring it 
forward in qoantities proportioned to thdr stock. Many and ingenious 
'vrere tiie devieea by wUch tbej contrived to elude the excisemeo. Tin 
ipsaaln were made like a ease, to clap to the penoa's sides or round the 
body ; bladders were hang from women's haunches ; even beggar women 
were pressed into the service : but each of these shifts were frequently 
detected, and constant brawls occurred between the excisemen and the 
am wi g ' gl ers; fireqnentiy endiQg in aerious disasters. This state of petty 
waafjure— of eoUiBion and oottasion batweeo the smugglar and the eseisa- 
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i» •ontXDued for levera] jean, to the detriment of the jnorals of -the 
peofile. 

We have already stated that Perth was at one time famoos for &ue 
beer. Alterations in the excise laws drove the small brewers oat of the 
trade ; and for some time the whole bnuness on the old system was con- 
fined to Mr Hugh Cameron in the Watergate. Breweries on a large 
scale being given a preference 4n the duty, Craigie, Clocksery, and Perth 
breweries for many years engrossed the whole of this business. Of late 
■everal others have commenced ; there being at present, in addition to 
these, St Katharine's. St John's, the South Inch, and Westk^ Place 
breweries. Considerable quantities of boer are also brought f rem Inch- 
tore, Scone, Methven, and Auchterarder. Of late a considerable trade 
has arisen of sending strong ale to London ; and at each of these places 
ale of excellent quality is now made. In place of the smuggled, the town 
is supplied with very fine malt whisky from entered stills in Tarious parts 
of the country. 

Though the making of mak for the London macket, formerly a staple 
branch of the trade of Perth, is now at an .end, large quantities of bar- 
ky are still shipped for Ysrious quarters. Owing to the improyed state 
of agriculture, the importation of meal er foreign com is but seldom re- 
quired. Formerly the bakers considered the wheat grown in the district 
as unfit for their purpose, widiout a mixture of English flour. Both whest 
and flour are now frequentiy shipped at Perth for the London market. 

Previous to the year 1800, when St John's Foundry was ^established, 
Perth was supplied with cast metal artieles from Carron and other quar- 
ters. There are at present three founderiesin town, in apparentiy pros- 
perous circumstances, with extending business. St John's has reoentiy 
fitted up a new steam engine for their work, with the view of entering 
upon the machinery Mne ; and Mr Macfarlane is endeavouring to esta- 
blish a trade in building iron boats ; he is presentiy engaged on a steam 
vessel of this description, in sixe nearly equal to the Tay steamer, to he 
propelled by an engine of sixty horses power. 

To many intelligent people it has been matter of surprise that the 
woollen manufacture has not been attempted in Perth. The utnation 
could not be better for procuring the raw material, being at the very 
mouth of the Highlands, where the stoutest wool is produced ; and the 
surrouniting strath and carse lands producing abundance of the finest 
quality. The price of labour is cheap; and there being an unlimited 
command of water, 'mills and power looms to any extent might be 
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wrought by steam. Coala can be had as cheap as in Dundee ; ihe freight 
of vessels is much the same to any foreign port, with an equal facility to 
the London market. Perth only wants a few men of spirit to set the 
linen and woollen manufactures agoing, to ensure its prosperity. 



SHIPPING. 



During the early part of last century, the shipping belonging to the 
Port of Perth was very trifling. Peats and wood from the Town's Muir, 
Craigie, and Kinnoul hills, were much used ; such quantity of coals as 
were then used were all brought from the Frith of Forth 1)y vessels be- 
longing to Alloa and Kincardine. When the vessels arrived, the seamen, 
if there was no vessel ready to take them, travelled home on foot, as 
their vessel had to lie until the cargo was sold from the hold. The coal 
shore was covered with weighing apparatus; for each of these, a man, im- 
der A coal deacon, was stationed, who sold the coals for the owner, and 
weighed themior the purchaser, for which a cert^n rate of dues was paid 
by the former. This obnoxious tax was kept up even after this mode of 
sale was abandoned. When the coal trade was thus conducted, there 
was a chance of getting coals cheap in the summer season ; but some- 
times in a severe winter, the price rose to the enormous sum of fifteen 
shillings per boll. In the winter of 1794, when the river was closed by 
ice for three months, and for many weeks when the roads were blocked 
up with snow, even at that price it was considered a great favour to get 
them from a cellar where a stock was laid in for a bleachfield. English 
coal were scarcely known in this quarter ; they came in trifling quanti- 
ties by the Newcastle traders, laden with crockery ware. A few metts of 
jcoals were with difficulty sold for baking fires in genteel families. There 
was then a duty of two-pence a bushel on them, which made the price 
about two shillings and four-pence a mett. About the year 1796, this 
duty was taken off, when the price was reduced to eighteen-pence and 
lower ; but although the price fell, a considerable time intervened before 
people could be induced to use them generally, from not knowing the 
method of burning them. By degrees, however, they came into general 
use, and a trade of bringing vessels fully loaded from Newcastle com- 
menced. It has been observed that the coals were sold from the vessel 
on arrival, but after the scarcity of that article during severe winters, the 
price rose so high that several individuals filled cellars with coals to sell 
out during the winter : it so happened that a season or two gave them a 
handsome return for their money. A young man named Inehes took the 
whole of that ground now occupied as coal slips, as a coal yard, and 
freighted a number of vessels with Scots and English coals ; but as the 
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old practice of selliDg from the vessels still continued to be extensiTe, this 
person was, from the heavy rent of L.160 per annum which he paid, 
joined to slow sales, obliged to relinquish what was called a bad specula- 
tion. The hint was improved on by the Town Council, who let the 
ground out in lots at high rents, which caused yards to be opened in other 
parts of the town. 

About the close of last century, when the improvements in agriculture 
commenced, a new trade in lime began, and increased to an amazing ex- 
tent. Every farmer freighted a vessel, some of them even two, for a 
number of seasons, until their farms were limed. During the summer 
months^ these vessels would average between twenty and thirty every 
spring tides. When a farmer's sloop arrived, he mustered all the carts 
in the neighbourhood to drivo his lime home, And he in turn gave his 
carts to all who aided him ; they were thus enabled to have Uie 
whole cargo laid down on the farm within three days. Formerly there 
was a lime shed on the shore, where lime was kept to supply the maaons ; 
but now a practice commenced of selling lime to farmers who did not brings 
a vessel of their own ; and thus a number of sheds wero built for tlua 
purpose, and a successful trade established. 

About the year 1774, a carpenter introduced the trade of ship building 
here. The first vessel he launched was about 25 tons burthen, called the 
Busy Bee of Newburgh. Immediately alter thia, the business was taken 
Qp and carried on extensively by Mr David Gibson for a long period. 
This gentieman, who was considered one of the first in the trade, buUt 
several vessels, many of them upwards of 300 tons register. Before the 
late Provost Robertson's time, it was thought impossible to float a vessel 
of tiiat siae down the river. Ship building was briskly carried on, and 
BunberB of large vessels constructed, some of which were wrecked in the 
American trade, and others were, during the greater part of the late war, 
employed by Government as transports. The building yard was then in 
frtmt of the Alloa coal yard« the road leading down within a few feet of 
tke Grey Frian', and turniog round the carpenter's yard, to the east of 
the al^f, one side of which waa lately cut down. Mr Gibson got this 
gfTonad gratia frcmi the town ; also the ground lately taken into tiie Grey 
Friars' on tiie south side, which waa bounded by an alley of trees that 
ran right west by tbe back of Marshall Place from the shore road, having 
ihe nortii treneh of Cromwell's Fort on the south. Besides these advan- 
tagesy he received a sum of ten pounds a year from tiie town for his great 
^Uerprise and peblle sfkAU A law years before his death, he seat in 
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a petition to the Town Council for liberty to build a house on the ground 
he possessed ; but the Council considered, if he had made money by his 
busiaess sufficient to build a house, that he had no need of a bounty — and 
withdrew it. 

This piece of ground having soon afterwards changed possessors, 
several coal slips were erected on it; part was also taken into the 
Grey Friars* ; the trench was fQled up ; the building yard demolished, 
and the road straightened to the new shore. On Mr Gibson^s death, the 
business was taken up by Mr James Brown, who has for some years car- 
ried on an extensive trade. Since the year 1815, he has launched 76 ves- 
sels, some of them upwards of 400 tons burthen ; several steam- vessels 
have also been built by him ; amounting in whole to about about 8000 
tons register, and averaging 93} tons each, which, at L.9 per ton, 
amounts to L.72,000 ; being nearly L.2,600 a-year during the time he 
has been in business. Mr Brown is the gentleman who so greatly dis- 
tinguished himself by his success in raising the Comet steam-vessel, after 
she had been long sunk in the Clyde. The late Duke of Athole, 
who was very anxious to Introduce his larch into ship building, em- 
ployed Mr Brown to bufld a brig entirely of his own fir — a vessel of about 
200 tons. At the launch, the Duke and a number of nobility and gentry 
assembled on the ground, where a largo maTquee was erected, and an 
elegant entertainment provided. The Duke himself ohristraed the ves- 
sel " The Larch ;" she went off in fine style, in the midst of a vast con* 
course of spectators. This vessel kept the sea for many years, and was 
found to answer the Duke's most sanguine expectations. Some years ago 
she sank in the Black sea. Last year she was raised, and is again active 
in business ; and what is singular, after lying upwards of two years at 
the bottom of the ocean, her timbers have been found to be as fresh as the 
day she was launched. About the same time, the Duke prevailed oa 
Government to introduce larch into the navy. The Athole, a frigate of 
86 guns, was built of the Duke's larch, and sent out on foreign ser- 
vice. After having been for a number of years in various quarters of the 
globe, she was on her return taken into dock, and her timbers narrowly 
inspected. Another frigate of the same class, built the same year of 
English oak, was also taken into dock; when it was found that the 
timbers of the Athole were quite sound, while those of the other were 
completely rotten. 

A few years ago, Thomas Graham and Sons, general merchants, cdm-> 
meneed ship buildiog, chiefly for their own trade. They have already 
built seventeen vessels, amounting to 1334 tons register, some of wlildi 
have been to the West Indies. These gentlemen lately sent to Jsmaiea 
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siog^r ardele of export, namely 100 barrels of Perthsbire potatoes, 
whicb broogbt a fair return. Mr William Taylor bas also engaged in 
sbip bnilding, witbin tbese few years, and bas built a number of vessels. 

It bas been already observed, tbat most of tbe sbipping engaged in the 
Pertb trade belonged to tbe Frith of Fortb. A few vessels, bowever, 
belonged to tiie port, of small tonnage, tbe owners and masters of wbicb 
were so cantions, tbat tbev never ventured to sea after tbe montb of No- 
vember. Some were regularly laid up from tbat time until spring set in, 
when they made a trip to Rotterdam for flax, and various descriptions of 
seeds. At tbis period there was much smuggling in gin, spices, &e. 
Various methods were resorted to, tbe best of wbicb were frequently de- 
tected ; the vessels sometimes being seized and sold by tbe custom-house. 
One season a flaxdresser brought in 300 ankers of gin in one Vessel, which 
were aD safely landed, and sold at a high profit. Not contented with his 
iooeets, he imported another large cargo ; bat, unfortunately for him, an 
information having been lodged with the custom-house, the sbip and car- 
go were both seized, condemned, and sold. This put an end to his 
smuggling, and rendered him a beggar. Another bold attempt was made 
by Mr Robert Foggo. Tbis gentleman had been bred to the sea in his 
yonth, but had long been settled here in the manufacturing line, though 
he still retained his rambling propensities. Whilst in London on one oe- 
easion, he took it into his head to attempt running a cargo of gin from 
Holland to Perth. Having fallen in with the master of a small veasel 
belonging to Perth then in London, be procured as many porter hogsheads 
as filled the vessel ; filling a few with porter and the rest with water, he 
got them on board the vessel and cleared out at the custom-house as with 
a cargo of porter for Perth ; but instead of steering for Perth he sailed 
to Rotterdam, filled his water casks with gin and arrived at Perth shore 
with his clearance from London with porter. The few hogsheads of 
porter were placed nearest the hatches. Some of tbese on being brought 
ashore were pierced and tried as to quality, and being found all riglit, it 
was deemed nseless to pierce any more : the whole cargo was thus safely 
landed without exciting suspicion. Previous to the year 1800, one or 
two vessels were anually freighted from Oporto with wine and fruit for 
the merchants. Vessels were freighted from Petersburgh with hemp, 
tallow, &c. ; from Riga, with flax, flax-seed, wood, and iron ; from 
Dantzic, with deals, battens, black beer, and honey ; from Gottenbnrgh, 
with wood and iron ; from the Danish and Prussian ports, with g^n ; 
and from Bremen, with bark and hides. From Memel and other Baldc 
ports, a great deal of logs were imported. A Mr Campbell contracted 
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with Mr Gibson the ship earpenter, in 1785, to bnild a tosmI for tb» 
wood trade, of upwards of 800 tons register. Since that period the wood 
trade has greatly increased : in place of one yard, as at that period, there 
are now a number of houses in the line. Many cargoes of Amerioan 
timber are also imported. 

It has been already remarked that Mr Richardson kept sereral ressols 
for conveying his fish to the London market, which he often freighted in 
the return voyage with London porter. About the year 1760, the fish- 
ing company built two beautiful smacks for thir trade, with cabins fitted 
up in a superior manner for passengers. The charge for a cabin pas- 
sage was one guinea; steerage, half a guinea: these vessels brought 
goods from London to the shore. Since that period, by the Junction of 
the Perth and Dundee Shipping Company, the trade has been completely 
altered. The Perth goods are now brought down in Dundee vessels, and 
transferred to lighters at Dundee, which are towed up the river by a 
steamer. About twenty years ago this trade greatly declined, a number 
of grocers liaving got into business who were compelled to take their 
goods at second hand from merchants in Leith and Dundee. Of late tha 
London trade has again revived. Two Newcastle traders were formerly 
pretty regularly employed in bringing down English goods, great part 
of which consisted of crockery ware, grinding stones, spades, shovels, 
and such like ; but for these articles other channels have boon openedr 
which has had the effect of putdng down these regular traders^ Tba 
vessels going up with wood for pit props and bringing down coals, afford 
the most ample opportunity of conveying all kinds of merchandise. At 
the period we speak of, the vessels loaded with coals came all up to the 
eoal shore, where there were scales for weighing them, l^ferchant ves- 
sels were all delivered at the lower pier, and lime vessels in front of the 
Hme sheds. Near the top of this shore, and all the way up behind the 
barracks, now the county buildings, the water was of sufficient depth to 
float a vessel of large tonnage even at low water, and the only ford of 
consequence was right in front of the recently erected water house. 

Since the potato trade for the London market commenced, there has 
been a rapid increase of the shipping belonging to the port. Sixty years 
ago, the tonnage of the vessels belonging to the port would not amount to 
600 tons; it may now be taken at upwards of 6,000. This increase, inde- 
pendent of goods carried by passengers in the steam vessels plying be- 
tween Perth and Dundee, shews that Perth has advanced her shipping 
trade extennvely : and it is not improbable that a few years will find the 
average of goods nearly doubled. Upwards of 90,000 bolls of potatoes 
are now annually shipped from the port. 

3 K 
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About forty yean ago, die eommanieation between Perth and Dundee 
was kept up by means of a cararan. This difigeneo held fonr paseengen^ 
was drawn by one horse, and went dally ; though not always sueeessfti 
hi obtainhig passengers. The first attempt to establish steam eomnranf- 
eadon on the lirer was on a very Bmited scale. It was predicted thai 
the projectors would nerer find passengers. Since that period large and 
elegant boats hare been put on the passage. During the summer men the 
upwards of 1200 persons haTO been known to sail down the rirer in a day. 
Since that period, the fbrds on the rirer have shifted nmaaAngly, Af 
various times, plans hare been proposed for removing these obstmetioos 
to the navigation. The first attempt was madia under Provost Allisoa i 
but the means employed were so inadequate to the end, that the project 
was speedily abandoned. During the time Thomas Hay Marshall, Esq., 
was at the head of the magistraey, it was proposed te excavate a dock at 
the back of the lime sheds, to communieate wkh the Tay, at the Friar-* 
ton, by means of a canal through tlte old water course, termed ihe Gol* 
loch. This plan lay over until a few years ago, when P. G. Stewart, E8q,i 
was chief magistrate, when the proposition was taken into serious consi-r 
deration ; and it was at length determined to carry it into efiect. But here 
a difficulty occurred, — ^the Coancil wore inclined to improve the river by 
deepening the fords, and building a new pier ; whilst a party among the 
Inhabitants were for a dock and canal, under a set of commisslonera^ 
The Magistrates, as conservators of the river, were inclined to maintain 
their rights ; whilst the others were as determined to carry their object. 
Application was therefore made to Pariament, and a biU obtained for 
deepening the fords, and bnildtng a new pier, under a set of oommiB* 
doners ; but, unfortunately, the bfll was aa defective, that tbe operationa 
under it were confined between the Friarton-hoTe, and an imaginary line^ 
drawn 450 yards below the Connty-buHdings, without any reference to 
to the fords below ; although it was welt known that these fords had be-» 
come an almost insuperable bar to the navigatiott of the river. Dnrinlr 
the progress of the bill in Parliament, is oonsequenee of the nuraeroua 
objections that were started, and the opposidon given by each party to- 
their antagonists* views, as well as from those connected by the fishings, 
or otherwise with the river, an immense expense was incurred. The new 
pier was intended to be carried up In a line to the north shore. 

Dredging the fords was commenced under this act, with a kind of level- 
ling-bozcs, about 9 feet wide, which were dragged by two hersee, feDewed 
by a man guiding it. In the operation, the horses and the man -oroeaed 
the river in perhaps ten minutes, bringing asihore as mueh grwnH a* 
would fill a couple of wheel-barrowf . After much expense, as4 flie leee 
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pf ft whole season, the absurdity of this plan was solBeientlj ^manifest. 
Punts were then got, with capstems, two of which were placed at a cer- 
tain distance from, and opposite to, each other. From one of these, a 
\}oz, shod with iron, was let down into the river, which was dragged 
Across tlie bottom by a number of men working at the capstern on the 
opposite punt. After a heavy and tedious pull, the apparatus was landed 
with a modicum of shingle, when the empty box was drawn back to be 
refilled. If the other plan was absurd, tliis one was still more rediculous, 
as the horse machine did more work, at a tithe of the labour. 

It was soon found that this farce could not continue long. In working 
this wonderful engine, about twenty men were emj^oyed ; in the course 
of thirty minutes, those twenty men brought up just as much shingle as 
would load a very small cart. This tri^ng was at length seen in its trqe 
iight. At same time, the new pier had been proceeded with on ft scale 
as if it had to withstand the fury of the Northern Ocean. It was alsp 
extended into the centre of the river, thereby exppang the shipping to 
the whole force of the mountain floods, which, on the breaking up of the 
ice after a severe storm, is sufficient to do much injury to the vessels ex- 

* 

posed to the drifting ice. The whole plan soon, came to be denounced 
hy the public, as useless >and most expensive. 

. Another eminent engineer was consulted, who gave it as his opinion, 
^ftt the plan of thus deepening the fords and building the new pier, was 
impracticable, recommending the formation of a dock behind the linao 
sheds, to be entered by a canal from the Friarton, with the addition of a 
large tide harbour at the lower end of the canal, immediately above the 
Friarton. A new bill was obtained for this purpose, by which the com- 
missioners under the act are empowered to deepen the lower fords. This 
bill met with much opposition from the proprietors of the fisMpgs, dur- 
ing its progress, through the House of Commons, which involved the 
iCommtssioners in much expense. A compromise which they were obliged 
to make with the Ashing proprietors, has been the source of much delay 
and expense ; and, in addition to these difficulties, they have been dread- 
fully annoyed and suljected to great expense, by the litigious conduct 
of the trustees on Ihe estate of Moncrieff. 

A dredging machine, for clearing the fords, was built at a great ex- 
pense, but which has been found to work most effectually. It is under- 
stood that two feet of water has been gained on the lower fords, and this 
branch of the operation has every appearance of doing much good. For 
the dock and cftnal a contract was entered into with two individuals from 
fingland, who were to complete the whole work in a given time ; but, 
•Mlorlwuitoly, jn ^nsegncaacfi si tk9 difs^ences which arose between the 
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Moncrieff trustees and the commissioners, followed by interdicts, and other 
machinery of the law, the progress of this important part of the work has 
been completely arrested daring the past half-year. The commissioDers 
have been placed in such difficulty, that it is now doubtful whether they 
would be justified in proceeding further under the present act ; the opinion 
being that they should rather go again to Parliament to get either a new 
bill, or the present one amended. 

BRII»OSMD. 

This important suburb was but a sorry village, at the time the bridge 
was built. The road to Dundee passed down the narrow street of Bridg- 
end, which consisted of a few thatched hovds, except the bouse at the 
shore, now in ruins, where the ferry boats for some time landed : this, 
and the houses of Rosemount and PotterhiU, were the only respectable 
buOdings in that quarter. The road leading to Scone ran through a dirty 
narrow lane, sunk about eight feet below the upper bank on the side, 
which was lined with very mean clay huts. The building of the bridge 
made a complete revolution in the place. New lines of roads were form- 
ed to Scone, Coupar- Angus, and Dundee, and good substantial bouses, 
many of them elogant, were betimes reared. About 1786, die toll on the 
bridge was removed. At the same time, ground was feued, and beautiful 
villas built, along the side of the hills as far cast as Bamfail], where the 
most of Mr MuncriefTs property is laid out in smaH possessions, yielding a 
very high rent. 

Bridgend, or Rinnoul, is a burgh of barony, under tbe Earl of Kin- 
noul, and is entitled to hold a weekly market, and four annual fair»; 
but owing to its identification with the city, by the erection of the bridge, 
these markets are not held. Shortly after the completion of the bridge, 
a nursery was begun in this parish, opposite Perth, by Messrs William 
Dickson and James Brown, which has continued as a very extensive 
and useful establishment of the kind in this part of Scotland. The ancient 
church of the parish was long a rectory in the proprietary of the monas- 
tery of Cambuskenneth, and was dedicated to rather a rare saint, Con- 
etantine, who was a king of Scots in the tenth century, and who became 
a monk among the Culdees of St Andrews. The new church of Kin- 
noul is a ne it edifice, built on a bank, overhanging the Tay, south Arom 
the bridge. Among other establishments are a tannage and a brew- 
ery (Clockserie). The latter in connection with a distillery, at one time, 
did much business. The bridge, though justly admired at the time it 
was built, is found to be too narrow for the intercourse of the county, and 
several unsuccessful attempts have been made to widen it. The people 
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in boaiBdBs meet annually, and elect magistrates from among themselves ; 
after which they dine together. These magistrates, although not legally 
eonstituted, have frequently heen very successful in healing differences. 

Murray*s Royal Lunatic Asylum, an establishment which is one of the 
most perfect in the kingdom, b situated in a park of 12 acres, on the de- 
divity of Kinnoul-hlll, and has a delightful view of the Grampian moun- 
tains, the Tay, and surrounding country. The house, which was built 
from a plan of Mr Burns, architect, consists of three floors, 256 feet 
in length ; and was opened for the reception of patients in 1827. This 
establishment, the admiration of strangers, and allowed to be the 
first of the kind in Britain, both for cleanliness and attention to the 
unhappy inmates, has just been extended by an additional building, 
calculated to accommodate about 80 additional patients. The extensive 
indosures afford ample room for exercise to the inmates, and where those 
able to work are employed, — a course which has been found to be attend- 
ed with the most salutary effect in restoring bodily and mental .vigour. 
During the winter season, and in rainy weather, the patients promenade in 
ong galleries, open on one side to the air. The meanest patient is well 
ed and clothed, and those from among the higher classes who can pay 
for it, are as well lodged and cared for, as they could be in a palace — 
No coercion is used; everything is mild and soothing to their feelings. 
On Sundays, the whole are assembled in a chapel, divided by a partition 
about 6 feet high, the men on the one side, the women on other ; so that 
tbe inmates do not see each other ; the desk from which the governor reads 
fhe service, being so placed, that both parties see and hear him. Each 
person has a separate room. To frustrate any attempt on their lives, the 
curtains of tbe beds are hung from the roof in such a way, that if eight 
pounds weight were attached to them, the whole would come down. This 
excellent establbhment was founded on a legacy by one of two brothers, 
of the name of Murray, who were day labourers in Perth, at the time it 
fell into their hands ; which was left to them by a brother in India. Mr 
James Murray having no family, bequeathed his portion for the purpose of 
founding a lunatic asylum, which has since obtained a Royal Charter. 
It is governed by a patron, David Beatson, Esq., one of the trustees, and 
a number of directors appointed by the charter. Mr Simmonds, the pre- 
sent governor, has much credit for his manner of treating the unfortunate 
in^viduals under his care. 

The Hill of Kinnoul, rising from the Tay, opposite, and within 
view of the town of Perth, is one of the very finest objects of the 
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kind in great Britain. It is crowned and highly embellished wiii 
wood, and has a variety of Tillas environed in shrubberies and gar- 
dens of the most exuberant description, the whole only paralleled in 
beauty and salubrity of situation by Richmond Hill. The eastern 
part of Kinnoul-hill is the property of Lord Gray ; the centre, which 
contains the most elevated point, belongs to the Earl of Rinnonl ; and the 
western promontory, to Matthew Moncrieff, Esq. Thomas, late Earl of 
Kinnou], planted his part of it with spruce and larch fir, which, for many 
years, had a beautiful appearance. Of kte a great part of the wood has 
been cut and sold, at good prices. Earl Thomas caused a carriage-way 
to be made through the planUtion to the top of the hill, which he annually 
visited. This road was termed the serpentine walk, and was considered 
one of the most delightful trips that could be taken in the whole country. 
The late Earl Robert, caused a large stone-table to be placed on the top. 
For many years his Lordship and family with a few friends made an annual 
visit to this delightful spot, and dined at the table. Until recently, this walk 
was open to the public, and was visited by great numbers, to enjoy the 
magnificent view commanded from the summit— a view which perhaps is 
not surpassed in the world, and only equalled by the prospect from the 
opposite eminence of Moncrieff hill. Lord Gray has also ornamentad 
the highest point of his property, by erecting a buHding which repreeenti 
a ruined tower. At the close of the last century, the face of the hiU be- 
low the rock was covered with sloe bnshes and brambles, and waa mucli 
resorted to by the yonngsten from Perth, in search of wild fruit. Tbe 
bmshwood has since been rooted out, and replaced by a thriving planta- 
tion, which adds much to the beauty of the scenery. Lord Gray has 
also cut some delightful walks at the foot of the rock, which traverse the 
Che hill at different heights. In the face of the rock is a cave called the 
dtagorCs hoU, which, like the human stature, is related to have been for- 
merly much larger. At present it is capable of holding about a doien Of 
people, the height being about ten feet : it used to be reckoned no small 
feat for the boys to scale the rock up to this hole. To the eastward is a 
deep hollow in the hill, nuned the tiwu^ gowl from the eurrents of wind 
constantly blowing up the ravine ; at one point there k «a echo which 
repeats a syllable several times, with great disttnetness ; although by no 
means equal in politoness to the celebrated one in Iralaad, which, on any 
one saying " How do ye do, Paddy r replied, «* Very weU, I thank yon I*' 
Before the front of the hill was planted, many beautifol podbJes were 
found amongst the soil at the foot of the cliffs^ Several people obtained a 
hving by digging fbr them, and —T r y tug tiictai to Sdinbovgli for eale. 
Hawks, kk»6, ravens, and hooded erows, build their nests in the ftoe of 
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Hm rookf* Huge masfes of stone, by the aetioo of the Treatber, have, 
Aom tiae to tune, been detached from the rooks, and precipitated with tre« 
aendoDs relocity. We remember of a small house standing on the farm 
of Lalrwell, whieh one of these laiige boulders had struck, and, breaking 
through the back wall, killed a woman within. A number of medicinal 
herbs fbrmerlj grew on the face and top of Rinnoul-hill : amongst these, 
agrimony, hoaiiiound, lady's thistle^ spleenwort, mountain flax, wild 
thyme, dwarf elder, &c. 

Ob an eminence to the north of Captain MoncriefTs house of Wood- 
end, stood the castle of Rinnoul. This place has giyen the title of 
Sari to the family of Hay of Errol, the first of the title being ennobled 
in 1027, as Lord Hay of Kinfauns, and elevated to be Earl of Kinnoul, 
Viscount Dupplin, in 1638. Here James the I. had an interview with 
the lady of Kinnoul, who was then above 100 years old, and blind. The 
king was very fond to hear her account of the changes and events, to 
which, in early life, she had been witness ; having seen five kings, his 
predecessors, besides Wallace, the governor. She related the history of 
Wallace and Bruce, whom she had seen, and described both as bemg 
strong and handsome ; but added that Wallace exceeded Bruce in forti- 
tude. The kiog departed highly delighted with the old lady*s narrative. 
So late as the year 1773, the remains of this old castle were to be seen. 

About the year 1793, the western division of Kinnoul hill, at that time 
belonging to Sir Stewart Threipland, comprehending the lands of Bell- 
wood, and all the Moncrieff property, was planted down to near the Dun- 
dee^road. Mr Moncrieff rented the house and land below the road, on a 
life rent, lease and nineteen years thereafter ; a large portion of the hill, 
indeed all he now possesses, was included in the lease, at a very moderate 
rent, with liberty to clear out any part of the planting, upon payment of 
three half-pence fur each tree taken out. This property having come 
into the market, John Young, Esq., bought that portion on which the 
house of Bellwood is erected. Mr Dickson bought the land which he now 
occupies as nursery grounds ; and William Stewart, Esq., bought the lot 
below the road on which Garry Cottage and other buildings are erected. 
The grounds under lease to Mr Moncrieff fell into his hands at a very low 
price, owing to the terms of the lease which he held. About 1800, 
wl^ea the different garden grounds about the town b^gan to be feued for 
hmlding, the lands of Bamhill came to be a speculatioB amongst garden- 
eKft which, owing to the light soil and southern exposure, was found to 
be admirably adapted for raising early crops of vegetables. Lots were 
let at from L.8 to L.12 an acre, planted with trees and bushes. En- 
couraged by this, the proprietor built houses ; and as fast as he cleared 
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out the wood, got it let at very high rents : at the same time the restrie' 
tions and total shutting of many of the Baltic ports against the British 
traders daring the war, cansed such an adyance in the price of wood, that 
many of the fir trees grown on the Hill of Unnoul were sold as high as 
Ss 6d the foot. The Hill of Rinnoul appears to consist of a mass of bine 
whin stone, interspersed with veins of fine limestone, part of which was 
at one time wrought, and bomt on the bank of the rirer below the old 
church. 

The Boatlands consisted of that piece of ground on which Mr Pa- 
ton's cottage now stands. It belonged to the Town of Perth, and was 
sold by them to Mr Chalmers in perpetual feu. Sheriff Chalmers sold it 
to Provost Marshall, who built the present cottage, and died just at the 
rime he was about to take possession of it. Since the year 1800, many 
lots of ground have been fened out by the different proprietors, on which 
some beautiful villas have been built, adding much to the ornament of 
the city and vicinity. In Bridgend there are now some very elegant 
well fiUed shops, and commodious inns. Mr Joseph Clark's establish- 
ment has'^stabling for nearly 200 horses, and can furnish a dinner taUft 
equal to any inn in the country. 

It has already been observed that the noble family of Kinnoul took < 
warm interest in the bridge. A circumstance occurred some time after 
the ton was taken off, which deserves to be noticed. When the post- 
horse duty was first farmed out, the contractor, deeding the Bridge of 
Perth a most eligible place to collect the duty, erected a mean-lookSng 
gate in the same place where the former handsome one for collecting the 
pontage had stood. The late Earl Robert on receiving notice of the cir- 
cumstance, came personally, with men provided with spades and picks, 
and with his own hands assisted to pitch the obnoxious obstruction into 
the river : declaring that whilst he lived, a gate should never disfigure 
the bridge for that purpose. At the back of what was once the bid 
church of Kinnoul (l&^ly pulled down) stands an aisle, formerly the 
burying-place of the Rinnoul family. A beautiful piece of statuary, in 
white marble, size of life, of ChanceUor Hay in his robes of state, u pre- 
served here. The adjoining nursery, now the property of Archibald 
TumbuU, Esq., has been famed throughout Britun during the last half 
century, for the culture of fruit and forest trees, ornamental shrubbeiy, 
and flowers in endless variety. Vast quantities of plants are annual^ 
sent from this nursery to England. The late Doke of Toik, when lay- 
ing out his pleasure grounds, procured the greater number of his orna- 
mental shrubbery from this quarter. 
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Ths Parish of Perth, which was Bubditided a few yean ago for ecele* 
aiastieal pnrpoaea, into foor parishes* is about four miles in length* and 
three in breadth* and forms a beautiful semi-circle on the banks of the 
Tay. It is bounded on the east and north by the Tay ; on the west by 
Uppennuir and Aberdalgie ; and on the south by Donbamey and For- 
teTlot The snrfaee Is ikt on the banks of the Tay, and the lands are of 
excellent quality* and well coMrated. In tiie parish are situated the 
ancient castles of Baihousie and Pittheavles ; and the ^fiUages of Craigie^ 
Tulloch* and Mnirton of Baihousie. 

From the year 1750 to 1780* the Tidmity of Perth formed tf wonderfdl 
contrast to its present appearanoe. Except the house of Baihousie* tiie 
castle of Pitthel^Tles* and the old Palace of Seone^ then standing* there 
was scarcely a slated or two storey house flx> be seen. The farm stea<fiagB 
were all low thatched hoyels, with a stable and byre on the one side* and 
the bam on the other ; with the middeir hole in the centre* in front of the 
house* through which it was often necessary to pass by the aid of step- 
ping-stones, before assess could be obtained to the house. The maids 
slept in the kitchen^ the master and mistress in the ben-room ; all ui dose 
beds* with lids or doors on them. The back of the two kitchen beds 
formed the partition or one side of the pantry ; the ends of Itie beds 
in the room, with the back of the gndewife's aumry, forming the other* 
the door being between them. The rafters were bare above* encrusted 
with soot, and dripphug with condensed evaporations. The floors of the 
ben-honse eyen were of earth. The kitchen fire was often placed out 
from the wall* leaving a conri de raMe space behind; here sat the 
plooghman and herd on one side* and the farmw and eoQey on the other. 
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Daring the winter evenings, the maids were ranged in front on each aide, 
plying the spinning wheel with eident thrift ; the gudowife in the centre 
being occhpied with the reel. When a maid was fee'd, the qnantitj of 
jam she had to spin each day, besides doing the woriL of the house, was 
stipulated. Their meals were all taken in the kitchen ; the contents of the 
pot being dished up in one large cogue, and placed on a stool, beside which 
were set an abundance of pease bannocks ; the whole family supped from 
one dish. When there was flesh in the pot, which was rarely the case', 
the gudeman cut a piece to each one and handed it to him ; some had a 
fork for this purpose, others adhered to the naore primitiye mode of using 
their fingers; when there was no meat, a slice of cheese was giTen to 
each. In the morning the porridge were dished up in the same way, and 
all supped from one dish ; the same In the evening with the sowens. Af* 
ler the introduction of potatoes, the pot in which they were beat was set 
te tlM centric all sittiBg roend and digging away wtlh their spoons ; after 
ii^pet' tlie whole J«4ned in ftMuily worthlp. As t]M» towns increased, the 
l^pukden at th^ etmntty dlmiaislied i the cotfUft nudthig iiway rapidiy 
«i the Airttft were increased b sto. At the Mbirton, upwards of fbrty 
eMtiM* koiMi were demofohed, and th« famllkto Kimed iUlrifl. Bftch «f 
iheve lHt»t 4 eow, MM[W4rMltotheflii«Wrlbrtlelr rmit 11ieFrlan«* 
Mid ottorparti^ftte pariah, m weli At th# eoiRaAry fin gemHdi shaMd ttie 

Old Earl Thomas of Kinnonl was the flrtt Who set the exlmiple tif im- 
proving the houses of his tenantry. He built houses of two storeys 
•eveiM widi grey abtles^ afid gftve ^e far omh three limeleen-^ear taeks 
at a nM&tiMk rent. It was lis el^f pride to see his tenants tkriviiig, 
and witfaagvodoMitoatMrbMdtii sOtne of these stelKlings may yet be 
seen oa the Kinneul iSnna. However much these houses m&y in %n 
fffesenl day be des|Msed by ow ilealthy larmidrs, flisy wei^ thought ei- 
eetwting gnusd when bdlk TMs ekMUent nbbleman Was mueh estoeu- 
ed : afket bdng engaged abroad In a di^omalsc eitnk^n, he retired In 
hii eU Bgft to DnppliB, where he took grMut deUgfat in inH^rtiving his prO« 
party, and spendittg his Income in the place. His only eare b^g ndt fe 
f«n in dsbc ^rishfaigltt the iaae titne to spekid his whole tnoome tviAIn the 
yto. On on^ oecufton, when settling the year's kcconnts with Mr Keir, 
hti fUtttOf, thl$ra was ft balftnce in his favour tfybuf-ptnee kalfpttiai^s <m 
irh!^ the Earl fkc^tf 6u^y abserved, *« fih I Geo^gfe, if we go oni^ tMs 
fifttb We'H MVA money T Thift tdd nol^emim exhibited many fine traits t»f 
|«fti«Mlt):; but Hk» edief grmt m«n, he hiMl his weak tide» nadOioM 
#hb kn^w ft taught HmuI HImi like ft child. Th» Sftrl wdk ezoiMillflJr 
etrdfttlffhlikiftltii. So if^h»tuliv« wm he o« fids iteore^ thethls 
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wid, MioMoeoaibalie wupenHadadtoka^UafoOBi tiUaiMWgardM 
dyka, wtueh wu UawM dowo one irigbt, wu nboiU, ■nd tka dunag* ra- 
pajfed ; the muon who bad tedlt it being taniled to maet kia LardiUjtt 
•agvr. On ona ooeiaiaD, at rent day, the irUav <J ime at lua taoaiiti 
iMt bar Boa to pay the rent of tba farm and miU wtdeh her lately 4a- 
4M8ed hnsbood bad poaHwad- ThBiantor bSTing npreaeaited la hu Lord- 
ill^ that tba fiid0TF waa iutahl« to naoage the &nn and mill, bad got a 
thrae .nineteen- y«ars' laate Bade out in hii own bebaU. The Sari, m 
ae«n§r the yoatb, inqnired of the faotor vba <l)at Ibe yoang dum va* ' 
Thig Taa a throat ft>r irluoh the factor waa ost prepared' " Haighl 

George," eiclaimed the Earl, " I did not kjiow that Mre — bad a 

•on oome thia length ; he's a lae yaimg man that, we niiat not let Um 
go, be miut haTe hii &th«r'i facia." A vmw leaia was aeeanliii^y graot- 
ed to the «on, for bcboof of hij motbar, to lb great goiilfaalioH of 
tbe factor. Ano^er of the tauanti had a eonple of rery flae pouttanh 
<riiich had taken hii Lordabip'a fancy, aad for which be cSfnA a very 
high price. The owoar, hmrerer, vaa not tfiapoaed to lell tbev ; bat 
If hia Lrf^Nlahlp pleased tbejr were at hia lerfice. The prefer being gra- 
«ioBaly accepted, tba doga ware lest to DnpiriiB. When the tenant laid 
down fail rent at the tenn day, the Earl bandaomeiy retnmed the wbde 

■KmaaareoompeBeeforibcpairo/dogi. Hr8-— . ,tbepRHipal«ri|4tt 

in Perth, was the EaH'i mao of btuineee in tbe cabinet Una. Tbm Eari 
baring eeat far him one day in baate, wbea be wai not at hmie. wac 

qnile irritated at the delay. Whan Kr 8 _ anired at DoppUa, 

tbe Earl being bnay in a sraaU cloaet at a writing deik, ordered bint 

1^. Ur 8 naa a venenUe lookii^ gentlfiaan ^ot leTffi^ 

yaan of age. Oa hi* eobwisA the £arJ, in bia iwoai ha*^ IM""" '^'^ 
Um for not eenalBg BKOieri ooarlmliaj wUb " Sit dom, •! 
fioUi n^ letter." Hr S.. ... ., eeeing no obair in the roew b 

aqnattad down oa tbe floor behind the Eari to awut Ua tdaa 
-flniafaiitg hia letter, he tnraed round, aad, pereeMng kfa 8 - — 
cnxe-legged like a taHor, booted and ■piiR«d, and with a bug* 
in his hand, btu«t into a ft rf laughter i but rtiarHT]g himw 
a (boDsaiid pardnis ; trwdag Ur »■■ — ■■ would forgive him, 
not moan to insult Um. His Lardiblp wai estremcfy rognlai 
tendance at die paridi ebuMh of Aberdalgie, whore be boilt a 
Us femBy leat, with a Amend vault nndameatb i bebind wera 
aoHe of roomt for the oonvenieaoe of diniBg between ■ermons— 
being sent up die prerloos ovening. One Sabbatt merring, t 
man, as was bis eostom, went into tbe apartments ta writ 
ddp'a arrival, befbre bt^nbg ■erTiee. Tbe Eari was late e 
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and the clergYinan* either to prevent ennui, or in a ilt of abetractloB, 
ventured to taste a fine roasted fowl which lay invitingly upon the table. 
Eating and drinking, it is said, only need a beginning, and so it proved 
in the present case ; for having once b^gun, he made short work of the 
whole fowl, and washed it down with a bottle of wine. It was usual for 
the clergyman to dine with his Lordship after service ; but it is easy to 
conceive, that on this occasion the dessert would be less palatable than 
the diet, when called upon to account for his fit of abstraction ; and to 
acknowledge, that while his mind was absorbed in the contemplation of 
the sublime doctrines of truth, "his camid man could not resist Adsim's 
temptation of the forUdden fruit. 

The grater part of the splendid castle of Dupplin, which contained a 
most extensive coUeotion of books of all ages, and a good gallery of 
paintings, was burnt down in September 1827. It has nnce been rebuilt 
in a style of great magnificence, after the style Inigo Jones, the celebrat- 
ed English architect. Such of the paintings and antique furniture as 
escaped the general conflagration, have been restored to their places in 
the new edifice, the interior deoorations of which are exceedingly elegmnt 
and chaste. The policies aroimd /the eastie are truly delightfnl, and oom- 
mand one of the most enchanting views In Scotland. The estate is dis- 
tinguished for the size and exceQenee of the timber produced upon it. 
The battie field, in ^rtiich the covenanten were so completely vanqulahed 
by Bfontrose, lies at a short distance, Mng partly In tiie parish of Aber^ 
dalgie and partly in that of Tippermnir. 

Kinfinau This remaricably fine edifice occupies a deligfatfol situation 

on an elevation oTeriooking> the Tey, and tiie Carse of Gowrie to the east. 
In the eastie of Einfauns is kept a lavge two-handed sword, probably 
made five hundred years ago. It is shaped like a broad aword, and is 
^fe feet nine inches long, two and -a half inches broad at the hUt, and of 
a proportionate thickness, witii a round knob at the upper end, near eight 
inches in cireumference. This terrible weapon bean the name of Char- 
teri9* Swords and probably be]<»ged to Sir John Charteris, commonly 
eaUed Thomas de Longneville, once the proprietor of tiie estate Q(f Kin- 
fiewns. Sir Thomas Charteris, tUias, Longneville, was a native of France* 
and of an ancient family in that country. If credit can be given to ae^* 
counts of such remote jdate, when he was at the court of Phillip le Bel, i^ 
the end of the thirteenth century, he had a dispute with, and killed a 
French nobleman in the king% presence. He escaped, but was refuse^ 
pardon. Having for several years infested the seas as a pirate, known 
)>y tl^e name of the Bed Reaver, from the colour of the flags he carried 09 
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llis dups. In 1801, or 1802, Sir WOllam Wallace, in his way to Fraaee, 
eneountered and took him prisoner. At WalUuse's intercession, the 
Freneh king conferred on him a pardon, and the honour of knighthood. 
He aecompanied Wallace on his return to Scotland, and was ever after 
his faithful friend, and aided him in his exploits. Upon that hero's being 
betrayed and carried to England, Sir Thomas Charteris retired to Loch- 
maben, where he remained till Robert Bruce began to assert his right to 
the crown of Scotland. He joined Bruce, and was, according to Adam- 
son» the first who followed that hero into the water at the taking of Perth, 
January 8, 1313. Bruce rewarded his bravery, by giving him the lands 
in the ndghbourhood of Perth, which appear to be those of Kinf auns, and 
which continued in the family of Charteris for many years. It is to this 
ancient knight, and to the antique sword above mentioned^ that Adamson 
refers in his Muses Threnodie : — 



u 



-^— • Kinftransy which Thomas LongiieTiUe 
Sometime did hold, whoee ancient iword of steel 
Remains unto thit day, and of that land 
If chiefest erident'* 

About fifty years ago, upon opening the burying-vauU under the aisle of 
the church of Kinfauns* erected by this family, there was found a head- 
p&ece, or kind of helmet, nuide of several folds of linen» or some strong 
stuff, painted over with broad stripes of blue and white, which appears to 
have been part of the fictitious armour, wherein the body of Thomas Lon- 
guevUle, or Charteris, had been deposited. 

Lord Gray, the present noble proprietor, is perhaps the most liberal 
and enthusiastic patron of science and the fine arts now alive. His ooUee- 
lion of paintings, by the first masters, is immense, whfle the visitor is 
altogether bewildered with the vtLnAty, number and beauty, of his splen- 
did collection of statuary. His Lordship, however^ is generally under- 
stood to pride himself more on the extent and excellence of his philosophi- 
cal and mechanical apparatus, which is extensive, and of the most perfect 
description, collected entirely by himself, or made to his directions ; his 
lordship's genius being chiefiy inclined towards soientiflc, and the mora 
elegant mechanical, pur^ts. Th.e library is also extensive ; the catalogue^ 
a copy of which was recently presented by his lordship to the Literary and 
Antiquarian Society of Perth, occupying a large folio volume. 

Seggieden lies about a mile east of Kinfauns. This family still possess 
their celebrated drinking-horn. This venerable relic is about fourteen 
inches deep, straight, and tapering, with ornamental rings round it. The 
principal use of this heir-loom seems to have been similar to that of the 
horn of Rorry More, as described by Dr Johnson : eveiy suoeessive heir 
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ff tib (kmily ^n hia siwfwton to Uw «itatf^ hiMi to piove his brag § 
wortbj fspreieDlaiiTo of bis anceaton* by drinking it« ponteoti at, « 
4nugbt. Thoro w«a » rhyme uaod on this oocwion i^ 

^< Book U out 8i«Ki«d«ii ! 

Though it's thin, iff well p1e4g«4.** 

And the young laird had to sound a whistle at the bottom of the horn, 
after haying sooked out the liquor, to signify that he had redeemed his 
pledge. The same ceremony was gone through, to prove the powers of 

the laird's guests The proposed line of railway between Perth «nd Dun- 

deOi passes immediately in front of thb mansion. 

Elcho Ceutk On the opposite aide of the Tay stands the ruinoui 

castle of Elcho. It once contained a nunnery ; and is celebrated in the 
achieyements of Wallace, as frequently affording shelter to the Protectof 
of Scotlanck This edifice still confers the title of Lord on the eldest son 
of the Earl of Wemyss. 

Bridge of Earn, some years ago, conmsted of only a few thatched cot- 
tages, with an ancient bridge, which was one of the principal passes in 
Scotland. Recently this place has been completely revolutionized. The 
old bridge, which, ip the time of Bruce, had been a landmark in the po* 
pular mind, is broken down, and half swept away ; the remaining ruins 
forming no inapt illustration of the Vision of Mirza. The beautiful new 
bridge, of three arches, erected farther up the river, has done much to 
effect a change in the character of the place ; and its prosperity has been 
greatly promoted by the recent removal of the foot pontage. The pzin- 
dpal street consists of a row of very neat houses, many of which are let 
as Sttmmer lodgings, ft>r vaKtu<Hnarians attending the neighbouring mine- 
ral springs. The hotel wQl vie the largest and best appointed inns In the 
country. 

IHtkeathfy, situated about a mile from the Bridge of Earn, is yearly 
becoming more firequented by parties in pursuit of health and pleasure ; 
and if the loveliness of the scenery, or the beauties of a highly cultivated 
iind fertile country, can restore vigour to the jaded mind, or enervated 
frame, it would be difficult to point to a more eligible spot. The time 
when these celebrated mineral waters were discovered, cannot be ascer- 
tained, — even tradition says nothing of their discovery. There are five 
distinct springs, all of similar quality, but of different strength. The 
"Water is consider^id efficacious in curing or alleviating scrofula, scurvy, 
gravel, dispepsia, and divers ipter^al comjplaints. The giineral is gently 
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in its operation, has an agreeable eflfoet in reHerii^g the itoaiaeh of cradi^ 
tieB> proeming an appetite, and exhilarating the apirite ; and instead of 
Tfeakening, tends to strengthen the eonstitotieil. The water is of a eool- 
qnality, and Tery efflcacioos in remoTing all heat and fonlness of the 
Mood. The promenades around PitlLeathly are extensiTe and agreeable^ 
and there is no lack of accommodation. The waters are allowed to he 
most beneficial when the TaHtudinarian resides In Perth ;<^he patients 
walking to the wells, and back again, h^bre hrt<ikfii8t. 

Martyrs* Oraves, — tn a secluded glen, a short distance from Pitkeath- 
ly house, are the remains of the old house of Ecdesiamagirdle, formerly 
inhabited by the family of Lennox. A few paces distant are the ruins of 
the small chapel and burial-ground of Ecclesiamagirdle : here, a rode 
stone, recently cleared of the turf and moss that concealed it, points out 

the grave of "a Tillage Hampden,*' by the following simple, but nertons 
inscription s — 

" Hbir Ltis Anb Vsrtous Husbandman, Thomas Small, Who Died 

Voa RXLIOION, COCBNANT, KiNO, AND CoONf ElS, TUB ISf Of Slf- 

TXMBsa, 1645, or his age 58. — Memento mart" 

In the neighbouring burying-ground of Dron, a stone points out the 
resting place, and records tiie sufferings of another martyr for the eflnse 
of truth. 

The Rotking Stone of Dre>i.-^On the south side of the hill of Bcele^ 
^magirdle, which rises from behind Fitkeatiily, and affords a tieW little 
Inferior to that from the hill of Mordun, stands this cdebrated rcAiet of 
a rude and superstitious age. It is about ten feet in length, and setvn in 
breadtii ; and so poised, that upon its higher end being slightiy pressed, 
it vibrates in an ate of between two and tiiree inches. In contemplating 
this witness to the ordeals of Pagnn bariiarity, we cannot but execrate 
the damnable viBany, that would subject the simple inhabitants to a test 
which involved the immolation of Its shrieking victims on the altars of 
Baal ; and which the officiating fiends could regulate at their pleasure, 
by the Simple expedient of inserting a wedge under the poised stone. 

iiM^ie%.-^'rhis ptaee is comieeted witii the early biHory of Seotiand. 
Its name is derived fM>m O^aif Jf^chtain, signifying in Graelie, the 
work of Nethan or Neetan, triio was a Ptdtish king, A.Ck 456, and eon^. 
stitiited this town tire capital of his dominions. He ftMUided a ehnieh, 
dedicated to St Bridget. The town was subse(}aetttiy «raaled an areh* 
episcopal see, but on the Piets being subjugated by Kenneth II., King of 
tfeots, h^ remoted the episcopate to 9t Andrews, 840. Aflisr tills th^ 
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•a^edral WeaoM a ooUagiate churob. and a univenitjr for the eduefttloi 
of youth, ia the poaaetiion of the Culdeet, that class of chmtians wh« 
wen k the ialand prior to the assumption of universal power by the 
Bishop of Remew The glory of Abernethy is altogether gone. The 
whde of its ecclesiastical stroctnres, once so eminent, are now utterly 
obliterated ; and a single round tower of about 75 feet in height, and 48 
in cironmferenoe, built of solid hewn stone, only remains as an eYidence 
of the Pictish reign. It stands in an angle of the church yard, and servet 
the purpose of a steeple for a clock and bell to the adjacent plain modem 
ehureh. On the one side of the church has been attached during the 
times of reli^ous seyerity, an iron collar and chain, ready for the pillor- 
iBg of persons convicted by the kirk sessions of infractions of church rules. 
Abernethy is a burgh of barony, and occupies a pleasant site in the south 
yeige of the vale of Stratheam. It consists mostly of thatched houses ; 

and is more irregular and dirty than almost any other inland town of 
Scotland. It is supported chiefly by linen weaying. It has also been 
rendered of late more isolated, by the alteration of the highway, which 
formerly led through the town. 



Lindorf iiftfrd^.— About two miles from Abernethy, and immediately 
to the eastward of the flourishing town of Newburgh, are the romaina of 
this once eztensiye abbey. It is situated beyond the verge of the ooim- 
ty ; but as the steam vessels, which daily ply between Perth and Dundee, 
pass within sight of the ruins, the following brief account may not be 
deemed out of place:—." This establishment was founded by David, Earl 
of Huntingdon, brother to King William, upon his return from the Holy 
Land, about the year 1178 ; he bestowed it upon the Tyronenses of Kel« 
so, whom Boethkis highly commends, as being ' morum innocentia clari.' 
There is a bull of Pope Innocent III., granted at Lateran in the year 
1198, cenflrming all the lands and privileges granted to this place ; it is 
addressed, ' Guidoni abbati monasterii Sanctn Marias de Lindores, ^us- 
que fratribus.' Johannes Scotus, Earl of Huntingdon, confirms likewise 
to the monks all the donations which had been made to them by his fa- 
ther. From these and other grants, the monks of Lindores had twenty- 
two parish churches, and were otherwise very rich. In (he course of 
fifty years after the erection of the abbey, a similar establishment for 
CSstertian monks was erected a few miles to the east, at Bslmerino. The 
readers of Scottish history will perhaps remember that it was within the 
abbey of Lindores that the body of the Duke of Rothesay, eldest son of 
Robert III., was interred, after bdng cruelly starved to death by his 
nnele hi the dnngeon of FaUdand palaoe; and it will not be foigotten 
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that it was withia this monastery, that James, the ninth Earl of Doqglai, 
spent the four last years of his existence (1484-88) in penitence and pcMi, 
after many Ticbsitudes, and an imsaccessfnl rebsIHon agsdnst Us aoive- 
reign. At the Reformation, the abbey, as a matter of eoorse, was destroy- 
ed, and its property sequestrated. In 1606, it was erected into a temporal 
lordship by James VL, in f&Tonr of Patrick Lesly, son to Andrew, Eatt 
of Rothes. Among the last seized moTcables belonging to the establish- 
ment, was the bdl of the church, which, in 1585, was removed to Edin- 
bargh and placed in the spire of St GUes. Such has been the dilapida- 
tion of the buildings of the abbey, that some fragments of the walls alone 
remain standing, testifying the former extent of the sacred pee- 
cinots. *'' Within these walls, and for a small space beyond them, 
on one side, the ground continues to be occupied by fruit trees, which 
having been long since planted, exhibit appearances of decay, thal^ 
viewed in coi^]unction with the mouldering fragments of structures* half 
covered at top with ivy, and surrounded at bottom with thorn and hazelt 
give an air of melancholy grandeur to the place at large. Formerly, 
strangers who visited the ruins bad a stone coffin pointed out to them, 
which was placed within the area of the church, on the north wall, to- 
wards the east end, which was said to have contained the remains of the 
Earl of Douglas, but in consequence of depredations lately made upon 
the walls, it is now covered with rubbish. Whether this coffin did in faet 
contain the bones of this person, or of the Duke of Rothesay, or perhaps 
of some dignified ecclesiastic, no certain information can be procured* as 
there is not a single inscription on any part of the churdi, or of the other 
buildings.** 

Besides the ruins of Undores abbey, the parish contains two crosses 
of very ancient erection. One of these is placed on a rising ground a 
little westward of the town of Ncwbuigh, and within a few yards of the 
Tay, on the grounds of Mugdrum. It consists of one large stone placed 
upright on another, and exhibits the mutilated forms of animals carved 
upon it. The other, called Blacduff's cross, is much more interesting, 
though less entire, and is situated on the high grounds south-west from 
Newburgh, near the side of an obscure road leading across the hills to 
Anditermnchty. The dte of this olgect of antiquity is a hollow in the 
face of die hUls, commanding an extensive prospect of the lower part of 
Stratheam, and when the cross was in complete condition it must have 
been seen at a very great distance. All that now remains of the cross is 
a mass of freestone measuring about three feet square, resting on a mound 
of earth : from its appearance it is impossible to say what was its original 

tairei it is reputed by tradition, however, to have been of considerable 

Sm 
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k«iglit, and eorered with a rode inseription. This ero6S of llaeduff wai 
in early times a potent sanctuary or place of refttge, the origin and qua- 
lification of which will be best described in the language of Sir Walter 
Seott, who thus notices it in the Bfinstrelsy of the Scottish Border : — 
" When the Reyolution was accomplished, in which Macbeth was de« 
tliFoned and slain, Malcolm, sensible of the high seryices of the Thane of 
fife, is said by our historians to haye promised to grant the first thres 
xequests he should make. Macduff accordingly^ demanded, and obtained^ 
first, that he and his successors, Lords of Fife, should place the crown on 
the Kiug*s head at his coronation ; secondly, that they should lead tiie 
yanguard of the army, whenerer the royal 'banner was displayed ; and, 
^asdy, this privilege of clan Macduff, whereby any person, being related 
to Macduff within the ninth degree, and having committed homldde, in 
hot blood, or without premeditation, should, upon flying to Macduff's 
cross, and paying a certain fine, obtain remission of his guilt. Such, at 
least, is the account given of the law by all historians. Nevertheless, 
there seems ground to suspect, that the privilege did not amount to an 
actual and total remission of the crime, but only to a right of being ex- 
empted from all other courts of jurisdiction, except that of the Lord of 
Fife. But the privilege of being answerable only to the chief of their 
own clan, was, to the descendants of Macduff, almost eqnal to an entire 
indemnity. The tumuli around the pedestal are said to be the graves of 
those who, having claimed the privilege of the law, failed in preying 
fheir consanguinity to the Thane of Fife. Such persons were instantiy 
executed. The people of Newburgh believe, that the spectres of these 
criminals still haunt the ruined cross, and claim that mercy for their souls 
which they had failed to obtain for their mortal existence.** 

Scone The Parish of Scone is one of the most beautiful districts of 

Perthshire. The land rises from the banks of the Tay, and composes 
part of that splendid amphitheatre of hill and dale, in the centre of which 
stands the ci^ of Perth. The surface, where not planted and disposed 
as gardens and pleasure grounds, is mostly under cultivation. The objects 
most worthy of consideration are the palace and village of Scene. Dur* 
ing the middle ages of the Scottish monarchy. Scone was tiie residence of 
the kings, in which respect it divided their favour with Dunfermline and 
other places. Independently of being thus to Perth, what Windsor in the 
present day is to London, it was from an early age to a comparatively 
recent date, the appropriate place of the royal coronations. The crown- 
ing of the Scottish kings at Scone, was for a long period intimately con* 
nected with the famous Black " Stone of Dunsii^ljlkage/' sometiaiea caDed 
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i0k6 ** Stone ofScone^** on which, hy an ancient usage, Itwai enatomary 
for the kings of Scotland to be crowned. The history of this famous 
palladium of the Scottish monarchy, whether fabulous or real, is replete 
with interest, the more ospocially as the stone exists at the present day, 
and must have been used as a coronation seat for upwards of thirteen hun- 
dred years. It is related in the fabidous chronicles, that the Stone of 
Dunstaffnage was originally brought from tho East, having formed the. 
pillow of Jacob when he slept on the plains of Luz, an event recorded ia 
the tablet, by which Edward accompanied this trophy when he carried it 
away : 

'* Si quid bab«nt veri Tel ehronfea Miia fideive, 
CUuditur hao cathedrd nobilis ille. Capis, 
Ad caput eximius Jacob quondam patrlarchl 
Quem potuit, cernens numina mira poll.** &o. fte. 

From Syria the Stone was brought to Egypt, by Gathelus, the son of 
Cecrops, King of Athens, a person who entered into the service of Pha- 
raoh, and married his daughter Scota. Having consulted with Moses, 
he was desirous to be out of the way of the impending plagues, and accord- 
ingly, sailed from the Nile with his wife and the curious stone, the trophy 
of one of his victories. Gathelus, we are next told, landed in Portugal or 
Spain. Acquiring an equally successful settlement in either of these coun- 
tries, he at last bethought himself of invading an ''islande opposite to 
Spaiae, in the north, which a rude people inhabited, having neither lawes 
nor manners.'* and fitted out an expedition of which Hiber was made ad- 
miral. On the 5th day he landed in Ireland, which thus came to be called 
Hibernia, though the descendants and retainers of Gathelus received the 
name of Scots. According to the Irish records, the Stone was brought 
thither from Spain, by the colony of Tuath do Danan, and it was placed 
on the hill of Tara, where the kings of Ireland were wont to be installed 
in royal authority. Its names, with them, were Lagpkail and Ctach-na' 
Cineamna, signifying the " Fatal Stone," or the *• Stone of Fortune." A 
saperstition is said to have prevailed regarding it in Ireland, that at the 
iaauguration of kings, it had the property of emitting a sound indicating 
^e estimation in which it held the election. On all occasions of installa- 
tion, which ceremony was performed by the Druids, the following rhyme 
in the ancient Irish Gaelic tongue was repeated by the officiating priest :^ 

'' CioDiodh seuit taor on fine, 
Man ba breag an Faiidine, 
Mar a bhfuighid an Lia-fail, 
Dlighid flaitbeas dl gbabhai V* 

Which has been thus translated by Wantoun : 

^ But gif irerdya falbyaDd br, 
QjuhaK-avyr that stent ybt etgytse 
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Thn mU tbt Seout b* rcgntBd, 
And lordyi bale our all that land.*' 

And tome English poet has rendered it thus : 

*' Should Fates not fall, whenever thii atone it found. 
The 8oou ahall mooarchs of that realm be erown'd." 

This itone, it is alleged bj the fabuleus chroniclers, was brought from 
Ireland ^slong with Fergns I. in the year 8d0 before Christ, though, 
as other and more aente historians insist, it was not tin 508 alter 
Christ, that Fergus, the first Scottbh king of Irish origin, began to reign 
in the western parts of this country. Towards the ninth century the his- 
iory of the Stone of Fortune begins to clear up. It was deposited in the 
palace of Dnnstaffhage, where it remained till the year 684, when it was 
carried by Kenneth II. to Scone, " there to remain thenceforth, as a sa- 
cred token for the establishment of the Scottish kingdom in that countrie,*' 
which had before appertained to the Ficts. At Scone all the Scottish 
kings were crowned on it, till the time of John Qsliol, when Edward L 
Miaed upon it and carried it off to Westminister, under the idea that he 
would thereby acquire more easily and permanently, a right of goveming 
the Scots. By the treaty of Northampton, 1827* it was io have been re- 
stored to Scotland ; but this was noTer done. 

The Scots however were supposed to have asserted their indefeasible 
right to it, and to haTO at the same time proyed the truth of the prophecy 
eonnected with it, when James VI. on acceding, in 1608, to the Engrlish 
throne, used it at his coronation. In the present day tins stone remains in 
Westminister Abbey. It is of an ciUong form, but irregular, measuring^ 28 
incheainlength, 16} in breadth, and 10| in thickness, of a dark appearance, 
and lain some way fixed to the bottom of the chair in which the Kings of 
Great Britain are crowned. This ehur stands in the east end of the Min- 
ster, and is exhibited to strangers. It is itself of oak and is still ifann and 
sound, though much disfigured by wanton dilaj^dations rslfaer than the 
efbcts of time. There can be no doubt, from the character of its eon- 
itniclion, that it belongs to the reign <tf Edward the First, and that it was 
made for the reception of the hig^y-priaed reliet which it now endosea. 
The form of the heads and turns of the panelled avehes which ornament 
tke back and sides, prove the age to which it belongs. The bade is tor- 
ninated by a high pediment idong each angle, ci which were five crockets 
on a scotia or concave moulding. The whole chair has been completely 
covered with gilding and ornamental work. The tradition invariably 
describes the stone to be of marble ; but this is not correct It is of a 
peculiar kind of sandstone, and there is much reason to suppose that itis 
merely a fragment of the rocks on which Dunstafhage is built, as these 
are said to be precisely of the same quaMty. There is another theory,-^ 
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MSMdy that it is a meteoric stone whieh, faatiog fallen from the olonds, 
might easily excite the sapentitious feelings of a ixide people. 

The last monarch crowned at Scone was Charies the Seoond, January h 
1661, when on his expedition into Scotland. We are informed by differ- 
ent chroniclers, that on the occasion of crowning Kings at Scone, the 
Barons who assisted performed the strange ceremonial of casting together 
a portion of the earth of their respective estates, as a species of offering 
or corporal pledge of their fealty — Hume in his history of the Douglases, 
mentions, " that when Robert the Bruce was crowned in 1306, Sir James, 
the eighth Lord Douglas, assisted and cast into a heap, as did the other 
Barons, a quantity of the earth of the lands of Douglas, which, making 
a little hill, is called omnia terris. '* We are farther informed that the 
Barons of Scotland could receive investiture of their lands as lawfully, by 
delivering earth and stones from this spot, as from their lands. The hil- 
lock of earth which is reported to have been formed in the manner de- 
aeribed, is still observable on the north side of the palace ; in ordinary 
language it has been called the moat hiU of Scone. 

It would seem that Scone was also for many ages, the seat of a dis- 
4ingnished religious establishment, at which councils of the Scotian church 
were held. Whatever was the character of the first religious house, 
which, Tve are told by Buchanan, belonged to the Culdees, it was super- 
seded in the year 1114, by Alexander I. who founded here an abbey 
which was dedicated to the Holy Trinity, and St Michael the Archangel, 
•and furnished with monks or canons, regular of the order of St Augustine, 
After the confiscations consequent on the Reformation, the abbey was 
erected into a temporal baronetcy, by James V I., in the year 1604, in fa- 
vour of Sir David Murray, a cadet of the family of Tullibardine. The 
abbey itself was demolished along with the palace, by a mob from Perth 
and Dundee at the Reformation. On the site of the ancient palace a 
splendid edifice, though of heavy architecture, has been reared by the Earl 
of Mansfield, who represents the ancient family of Stormont. In this 
modem structure, — to which access is seldom refused to tourists and 
others, on making application through Mr Condie, his lordship's agent 
in Perth, — much of the old furniture has fortunately been preserved; 
in particular a bed that had belonged to James VI. ; and another, 
the curtains of which had been wrought by the fair hands of Queen 
Mary when prisoner in Lochleven Castle. The music gallery occu- 
ides the same rite as the noble old hall in which the coronations were 
performed. The view from the windows of the drawing-room is exceed- 
ingly beaatiftil, though inferior to that commanded from the neighbouring 
eastle of Klnfanns. About 50 yards from the house ihere is an old aisle. 
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the last remaining portion of the Ahbey of Soone, containing a magnifi* 
cent marble monument to a Viscount Stormont, who died about two ceo- 
tories ago. At a little distance farther stands the old Market Cross of 
Scone, surrounded by a wilderness of pleasure grounds, which has come 
in place of the ancient village. There is many instances of towns losing 
their market crosses, hut this is perhaps the only instance of market cross 
loung its town. The burying ground of the old village is also embedded 
in these plantations ; and although every inducement was held out when 
the village was romuved to the other side of the hill ; nothing could pre- 
vail with the inhabitants to forego their right of sepulture with the remains 
of their fathers. 

The occupations of the inhabitants of the New Village are of a mixed 
character, between the manufacturing and agricultural ; a great propor- 
tion are weavers, principally employed on the plainer fabrics ; but as each 
house has a piece ground attached, its cultivation necessarily occupies a 
good deal of attention ; much of the fruit and vegetables brought to the 
Perth market, are g^own in this quarter. 

Huntingtower, — This venerable ruin is entitied to some attention, aa 
being the ancient seat of the Gowrie family, and the place where James 
VI. was sometime confined by the Earl of Gowrie and others, who had 
entered into a combination for taking the young king out of the hands of 
hb two early favourites, the lately created Duke of Lennox and Earl of 
Arran. This enterprise has usually been called by our historians, the 
Itaid ofButhoen, After the forfeiture of the last Earl of Gowrie, this 
castle and the adjoining manor were bestowed by Ring James the VI. on 
the family of Tullibardine, now united by marriage to the iamiiy of 
Athole, io whose possession they still remain. The last noble occupier of 
this seat was a Dowager Duchess of Athole. It was also employed some 
time as a hunting lodge. The building consists of two square towers, 
one of which is called the Maiden*s Leap, from the following romantic 
occurrence : — '* A daughter of the first Earl of Gowrie was addressed by 
a young gentieman of inferior rank in the neighbourhood, a frequent 
visitor of the family, who never would give the least countenance to his 
passion. His lodging was in the tower, separate from that of his mistress. 
The lady, before the doors were shut, conveyed herself into her lover's 
apartment; but some prying duenna acquainted the countess with it, who» 
cutting off M she thought, all possibility of retreat, hastened to surprise 
them. The young lady*s ears were quick : she heard the footsteps of 
the old countess, ran to the top of the leads, and took the desperate leap 
ot nine feet four inches, over a chasm of 0ixty feet, and luckily alighting 
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on the battlements of the other tower, crept into her own bed, where her 
astonished mother found her, and of coarse apologized for the unjust sus- 
picion. The fair daughter did not choose to repeat the leap ; but the 
next night eloped, and was married." 

Such has been the change of circumstances of the place, concurring 
with the genius of the times, that the same castle, in which the haughty 
Ruthven once confined his king a prisoner, has been converted into a 
house for the reception of a colon j of calico printers. The bleachfields 
and printfields of RuthTen and Huntingtower lie at the foot of the bank 
on which the castle stands, and are well supplied with water from an 
ardficial canal from the Almond to the town of Perth, which is of great 
antiquity, haying been formed previous to the year 1244, it being distinct- 
ly mentioned in charters of that date. 

Graves of Bessy BeU arid Mary Gray Within the grounds of Lyne- 

doch is Bum Braes, a secluded spot on the banks of Brauchie Bum, 

made classic by the song of Bessy Bell and Mary Gray. These were 

two beautiful young ladies, who, dreading a plague which raged in that 

neighbourhood in 1666, retired to this spot, 

''And bi^t a bower on yon bum brae, 
And theekie it o*er wi* rashes.*' 

Here they were visited by the lover of one of them, who communicated 

the infection to both, and all three fell victims to it. The grave of those 

ill-fated beauties is still pointed out at Dronach-haugh, about half a mile 

west from Lynedoch Cottage, and near to the banks of the Almond. 

Luncarty This locality is celebrated as the battle-field of that name, 

in which the Scots, under Kenneth 111., obtained a decisive victory over 
the Danes. A great many tumuli appeared, until lately, upon this field 
and its vicinity ; and from their scattered positions, the conclusion may 
be drawn, that both armies had successively retreated and rallied. On 
levelling some of those tumuli, human skeletons and bones, mingled with 
the bones and teeth of horses, have been found. About 700 yards south 
upon the Tay, stand eight tumults and in front of them, nearer the river, 
b a larger tumulus. At a little distance is a large unpolished stone, said 
to mark the grave of the Danish general ; and, on the land-side, are the 
remains of a long oval rampart of earth, which was probably intended to 
strengthen the Danish encampment. At the east end of the tumuli stand 
some cottages, which are still caDed Denmark. 

JDunkeld. — The parish of Dunkeld consists of no more land than that 
which is covered by houses of the town, whieh is the chief and central 
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point in the tract of beantiAiUj romantic scenery, which ooniiitntes thf 
upper part of Perthshire. It b situated fifteen miles distant from Perth, 
twenty-fonr from Kenmore, and twelve from BUirgowiie. In ascending 
the hanks of ihe Tay from Perth, Donkeld is found nestling in the bosom 
of an amphitheatre of hiSs, exactly at the place where the Ifighknds and 
Lowlands seems to meet, and where the noble river first emerges from its 
mountain fastnesses, into the fertile land to which it contributes so much 
additional beauty. The first peep of Dunkeld, as obtained from Bimam 
hiU, is exceedingly striking. Deep under the brows of the lofty woody 
hills, lies the little Highland city, rendered in itself worthy of the pio- 
tnresque scenery around and aboye it, by the fine antique effect of its 
rained cathedral, rising aboTe eren the lofly trees that encompass it, and 
the modem elegance of the bridge OTor the Tay, by which the town is 
approached. Dunkeld is chiefly interesting as the object of a pleasure 
tour, or as a point in Highland scenery from which radiate many lines of 
route. Bemg thus a place of infinite resort in summer, it is provided 
with two inns, upon a first rate scale, both as to extent and quality of 
accommodation. At Bimam, about half a mile south of Dankeld, h an- 
other excellent and well appointed inn. As those who put up here escape 
the heavy pontage of Dunkeld Bridge, it is nrach resorted to by visitors 
lh>m the south. The origin of the place as a settlement of population 
is lost in the mists of antiquity. The Gaelic name of the place. Dun- 
ehailledun, seems to indicate a fort on the top of some one of the 
neighbouring woody hills ; but the earliest authentic notice speaks of 
nothing but a retreat of the early reiUgious order, called the Coldees. 
This aadent monastery, which authentic history notices so eariy as 729, 
was, in 1 127, converted into the seat of a bishopric, by David I. <m the 
oountry passing from the Culdee to the Roman Catholic establishment. 
How a religious institution of this order could exist in such a spot, at snob 
a time, is matter of astonishment. We find, in Spottiswood*s Church 
History, that the poor bishops had dreadful battles to fight occasionally, 
with the lawless dans around them. The clan Donnachy, or Robertsoa, 
seems to have been a dreadful source of annoyance to the holy men. It 
is, at the same time, amusing to find, that the terrors of the church would 
sometimes assert thdr sway over the superstitious and half-instructed 
ndnds of the savage chiefr, compeDing them, perhaps only a short time 
alter they had attacked the prelate and his vassals with sword and buck- 
ler, or stolen his cattie and burnt his stack-yards, to come in hur-cioth 
shirts to the altar, and implore the forgiveness at once of heaven and his 
lordship. The first hidiop of this see whose name appears prominently 
in hislory, is the famed William Sinclair, brother of Sir Hesiy 
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•f Roslln, who aniiinad the mitre In ISIS. He ^tbguished himself hf 

repelling a body ^f EDgiiirfi* wJi^ lnoM imr bi$ p«]Ace at Auchtertool 
in Fife, and who had previonslj driven baek a bond of regular soldien 
under the sheriff*. King Robert 9r«Qe irai 40 nu&ch unpresaed with the 
gallantry of this action, that he used ever after to call Sinclair " My own 
bishop." At his daath in 13S7f he wa^ buried in the. cboir of the cathe- 
dral, which he had himself built from the ground ; and there still ezista» 
on the top of that building, a fluted crofls, which was part of the armorial 
bearings of his family. Bishop Brown, who flourished ui the end of the 
fifteenth century, rendered himself equally worthy of the praise of history, 
by sending preachers, who understood the Erse language, into the High- 
lands, to instruct the benighted Gael. In the early part of the aizteentii 
century, the see of Dunkeld was honoured by no less distinguished 4n QQ- 
eupant than Gawin Douglas, a younger son of the Earl of Angns, Ak 
translator of Virgil into the Scottish language, and author of miiny beaflik* 
tiful original poems. At the epoch of the Reformation, the revenues of 
the see amounted to upwards of L.1600. In the period of Episcopacy 
prior to the Revolution of 1688, so poor was the benefice, that the king, 
as is understood by an entry in the secretary's books, had to make a gift 
of L.lOO to the incumbent. Since the Reformation, the cathedral, 
has gone, in a great measure, to ruins. The architecture is partly 
Saxon, and partly Gothic, like most of the abbeys. The choir, 
which was built, as just mentioned, by King Robert's bishop, is ttiU 
entire, and converted into the parish church, and very elegantly fitted 
up. The pile of building U about two hundred feet long, and sixty 
feet wide. On the north, side of the choir is the eharter-house, built 
by Bishop Lauder in 1649 ; the vault of which is now used as th0 
burying place of the Atholl family. In the porch of the present chnroh 
is the tomb of Alexander Stewart, a younger son of Robert II., and eallo- 
ed, on account of his ferocious character, the Wolf of Badonooh. 
Among the departed who repose in the consecrated earth of the oathpr 
dral, lie the remains of Mrs Margery Scott, who died in 1728, on whpm 
Pennant wrote the following epitaph : — 

" Stop pasienger, until my llA yea fMd { 
The lIviBg may get knowledge from the dead t 
Vive times five yean nnwcdded was my lift ; . 
Fiv0 times five jean I was a virtuons witb ; 
Ten times five yean I wept a widow's woes ; 
Mow tir*d of human eeeoet I liera npose. 
Betwixt my cradle and my graTe was seen 
Seven mighty kings of Scotland and a queen. 
VnU twice five yean the Commonwealth I saw^ 

iM (ipus tlM jnlasM ffisi Kgalail tMiftVy 

Sir 
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▲bA, wUdi it worn tliaii may dvll war, 
▲ kiof amifn'd bafore tht luljeets* bar | 
Swtrms of MeUiiani, hot with hollUh ngi^ 
Cot off hit foyal httd apoa the tUge. 
Twiet did I ttt old Prrltey polFd down. 
And twiot the dook did tlnk beneath the go 
I taw the- Stout rue thmtt out ; ntf , inoce^ 
I ttw our conntrj told for Eog lidi ort ; 
Our nomeront noblet who hare ftmoot beci^ 
Bank to the lowly nmnber of aixteen. 
8adi dnolatlont in m j dayi hare been, 
I hare an end of alt perfection teen.** 

Tha iitQation of tho cathedral^ in the midtt of a fine grora, on the left 
bank of the Tay, and just within the whitper of the towa» and yet eeqnet- 
tered from its gaze, is well calculated to delight the rmagination. T/ie 
bridge of Tay, at this place, is a splendid structure of seren arches, built 
in 18(i9, and the expense of which was chiefly disbursed by the late pubUe- 
•pirited Duke of Atholl, goTermnent* contributing only Ii.5000, wblle 
Iblly six times as much was given by his Grace, not to speak of a great 
sacrifice . of property made by the latter at the same time. A secondary 
•eat of the Athole family stands near the town» connected with which are 
a series of pleasure grounds, and succession of wslks and rides, wlueh 
may well be pronounced without parallel in Scotland for the many beauti- 
ful and romantic, or wild, and grand prospects, which they open up. A 
splendid mansion, projected by the late Duke, was stopped in eon^ 
sequence of his death, after considerable progress had been made fa 
the building, which it was supposed would cost about L. 100,000. The 
Bran, a tributary of Tay, runs through the grounds, fornung at one spot 
a cascade of famed merit, which is rendered additionally attractire by a 
beautiful and elegant erection called Ossian's Hall, built by the late Duke 
for the convenience of seeing the natural wonders of the scene to the best 
advantage. The tourist is brought into Ossian's Hall before he knows 
that tlie fall is near» and then, upon a shutter being withdrawn, the tre- 
mendous scene of cascades thunders before him in all its magnificence. 
About a mile farther up the stream, a chasm of fifteen feet wide is span- 
ned by an arch called the Rumbling Bridge, above which the water pours 
down over a bed charged with massive fragments of rock, making that 
peculiar sound which is indicated by the name given to the areh-waj. 
The linos of walk through these delightful pleasnre-grouods are said to 
be altogether about eighty miles in length. Many objects of course ara 
pointed out in them by guides, which we do not And it necessary to allada 
to more partieularly ; but it is impossible to omit noticing the extenshis 
and enehanting prospects which are obtained by climbing the neighbcmr- 
log hiBs, partiaolarly that ealled Craigia.Barns. Dunkeld was the 
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a remafkable hktorieal incident, which took pUoo on the ttti of Au- 
^^guMt 1689. A aingle regiment (the Cameront, now the 26th) hating been 
absurdly exposed here* to garrison the place against the remains of that 
Highland army with which Lord Dundee had endeayeured to oppose the 
reyolution settlement, the mountaineers came down in great numbers and 
attacked it. Being chiefly Scottish Presbyterians, and therefore inspired 
with strong sentiments of antipathy against the cavalier HighlanderSi 
these poor men fought most desperately, and finally maintained their post 
in Dunkeld house, though at the expense of their braye commander, 
•Lieutenant- Colonel Cleland. A handsome now edifice is occupied by a 
4branch of the Central Bank of Scotland. 
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HfiMMf» H ob« Of tb» larg«ii cmiAtitfi in S^oflana, Mid ««• iM6k 
•oHliJai « muA gMHttr ftH^ «r tMVitoxy ifaftn ftny ^bef . moated in 
th« centre of the kingdom, it ma^ bo eald in torn measure to connect ite 
great northern and sonthem divisions. It may also be considered an 
Inland district, because, although it comes into contact with the estnariet 
of two great rivers, it in no quarter extends to the shore of the ocean. 
Bxtending from the Firth of Forth on one hand, to the wilds of Inverness- 
•hire on the other, and from the eastern district of Angus to the western 
one of Aigyle, it meaanres from east to west seventy-seven miles, while 
its extreme breadth is not less than sixty -eight miles. Altogether it com- 
prehends 5000 square miles, that is 8,200,000 Scottish, or 4,068,640 
Englbh acres. It is bounded on the east by the county of Forfar ; on tho 
toQth-east by the coundes of Fife and Kinross, — the Firth of Tay causing 
a considerable separadon between it and Fifoshire. It b further bounded 
on the south by the Forth and the county of Stirling, and also by the 
•mall county of Cla^mannan, which it embraces on two rides. It is 
bounded on the south-west by Dumbartonshire ; on the west by Argyle* 
•hire ; and on the north-west and north by Inverness-shire. In every 
respect, situation included, Perthshire may be regarded the Yorkshire cfi 
Scotland. Like that immense county, it is subdivided into districts, 
which were formerly stewartries under the jurisdiction of different great 
landed proprietors, but which, since the abolition of the heritable Jurisdio- 
tions, have only been preserved in popular parlance. The names of the 
▼arious districts are Monteith, Gowrie, Perth proper, Stratheam, the 
Stormont, Breadalbane, Rannoch, Balquhidder, and A^ole; and all 
these give, or have given, titles to Tarions noble families. These districts 
do not include the portion which lies on the Firth of Forth. 

This large county, in a general sense, rests upon a south-eastern 
•sposure, as the whole of its waters flow in that Erection. From 
Its high westehi boundary the whole waters of the shire descend towards 
the German ocean on the east, whereas the waters of Argylesliire flow in 
an opporite direction to the Atlantic. Thus the western boondaiy of 
Perthshire appears to have been pointed out by nature as a line of separ- 
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»&m between the eastern and western sides <^ the islsnd. With the ex. 
oaption of that p<Mrtion on the Fortii, the whole of the county may be de- 
seribed as that territory in Scotland whose waters descend into the river 
Taj, and by their confluence form that mighty stream. The heads of 
this river, and of the waters whieh flow into it, do indeed, in almost 
every direction^ constitute the boundaries of the shire. 

As regards physical distinction, Perthshire is divided into highland and 
lowland districts. The rast range of the Grampian mountains runs 
along the northern and north-western part of the county, and a large 
portion of the area of Perthshire is occupied by these mountains. The 
territory to the south-east of the Grampians is conndered as belonging to 
the Lowlands. Eighteen parishes in Perthshire belong to the Highlands, 
and flfty-eight to the Lowlands ; but the Highland parishes are of great 
extent, and some of them cover a tract of country equal to eight or ten 
parishes in the lower and more fertile districts. Thus the parish of Blair 
in Athole is not less than thirty miles in length and eighteen in breadth, 
and the parish of Fortingal is fully thirty-seven miles in length, by seven- 
teen in breadth, indudixig the districts of Glenlyon, Rannoch, &e. 

In r^ard to its natural features, Perth is esteemed a county of first-rate 
interest. Lying, as we have said, partly in the Highlands and partly in 
-the Lowlands, it comprehends scenery of every description of excellence, 
from the wild and romantic, down to the beautiful and champaign. On 
.account of its inland situation, it of course does not comprise any speci- 
mens of that singular combination of marine and mountain scenery, which 
forms the great attraction of the West Highlands. Yet, ^ it abounds in 
inUnd lakes, and |K>ssesses risiqg grounds of fully as stern and grand a 
eharacter as that district, it is in no respect inferior as the object of " a 
tour in search of the picturesque," while its splendid plains may be said 
to form an additional attraction. Among the more striking scenery of 
the county may be noticed the famous Pass of KiUiecrankie, in the 
district of Atholl, formed by a narrow vale or chasm, through which flows 
the tumultuous river Garry, a tributary of the Tay, and which, more- 
over, forms part of the great access to the Highlands between Perth and 
Inverness. Previous to the general revival -of the Highland roads, this 
pass was the most wild in appearance, and the most dangerous, in the 
whole of the north of Scotland ; the road being led along a narrow tract 
cm the left bank of the river, with a stupendous precipice rising almost 
perpendicularly above it. Here the bold dark hills which range along 
the banks of the GUrry on l>oth sides, advance so iiear« and start up with 
-snch perpendicular mjes^ that the eagles call to each other from their 
irarioQs tops, and the shadow of the left range lies in everlasting gloom 
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upon the face of the right- The road now passes along the brink of a 
precipitous brae on the north-east side, the bare steep face of the hUl 
rising above, and the deep black waters of the tSarrj tumUi^g below, 
while the eye and the imagination are impressed by the wildness of dusky 
foliage which clothes the opposite hills. This road, formeriy so diiHeiilt 
and dangerous, is now no longer terrible, unless to an imi^nation unao« 
customed to such wild scenes. The Pass of Killiecrankie, which extends 
two or three miles in length, is remarkable as giving name to a batUe 
Tought on the rough ground at its north-west extremity, Jdly 27, 1689, 
between the forces of General Mackay, commander of the government 
troops for the protection of the ReTolution settlement, and the Highland- 
ers, who assembled under ^^scount Dundee, in behalf of King James VII. 
The former being defeated, were driven' badk through the vale^ amidst 
whose tortuous and contracted recesses great numbers were slain by the 
pursuing Highlanders. On the other liand, the cause of Kong James 
suffered more by the death of Dundee, who was killed by a musket ball 
near Urrard House, while cheering on his men to victory. So dreaded 
was the Pass of Killiecrankie by regular soldiers after this event, that, in 
1740, when the Hessian troops, furnished to this country to asnst in the 
suppresdon of the insurrecfion, were brought to enter the Highlands at 
this point, they started back and returned to Perth, declaring it to be the 
uepbu ultra of a civilized country. 

The soil of Perthshire conusts of all the varieties known in Scot- 
land, the carse and loamy being prevalent on the banks of the riven; 
and sandy and tilly soil on the sides of the luUs. In many parts of 
the county are extensive mosses, particularly in Hontdth, in which Is 
situated the moss of Kincardine or Blair Drummond. In former times 
the greater part of Perthshire, Uke the adjacent county of Fife, was 
covered with woods, which the progress of agriculture has in many dis- 
tricts removed ; but in every moss, in the flat land, in the valley, or on 
the tops of hills, roots and trunks of large trees are found. Besides the 
detached woods in the country, tiiere are extensive forests in Breadslban* 
and in Monteith. WitMn the last uxty years, there has been a great 
deal of planting in Perthshire, greatly to the advantage of the climat* 
and agriculture. Of the different noblemen and gentlemen who devoted 
their attention to this species of improvements, none acted so distinguished 
a part as the late Duke of Athole. It appears from an abstract made in 
1830, of this nobleman's woods and forests, that they consist of 13,878 
Scottish acres— «f which the whole, except about 1000 acres, were pLaat- 
•d by the late Duke after his aoeessionin 1774. Thus, his Graoe planted 
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ik9 enormous quantity (tf 16,478 English aerei ; and allowing 2000 planta 
to a Soottisli aeTe,.ihe number of treee planted will amount to 24,756,000. 
But the number in reality is much more, as ten per cent, may be allowed 
formaldnggood;8otiiatthenumberma7beBtatedat27,231,600. Oftbes* 
plantations, the prineipal portion, to the amount of about 8600 acres, ar» 
of lareh ; about 1000 acres are of oak ; the remainder are of Scottish fir» 
spruce fir, a few aeres of birch, &c. The same patriotic nobleman exert- 
ed himself to improTo the roads of Perthshire, and by his means the road 
affairs of the county were brought into excellent condition. 

The loftiest mountains in Perthshire are Ben Lawers, 4015 feet in height » 
Ben More, 8908 ; Schihallion, 3564 ; Ben Gloa, 8724 ; Ben Ledi, 8009; 
Ben Venue, 3000 ; and Ben Chonzte in Stratheam, 2922. The classic 
Hill of DuBsinane Uee about eight miles north from Perth. It is of * 
conical form, and rises 1084 feet abore the lerel of the sea. The top is 
flat and Tordant, as are also its sides, though much broken by projecting 
masses of rock. There is now -very little trace left of the immense 
stronghold built there by Macbeth for protection from the indignation of 
his people, and the attack of King Malcolm. The ascent is exceedingly 
di£Bcolt on all sides, except that leading from Collace. Bimam Hill is 
situated about tweke miles north-west from Dunsinane, in the parish of 
Little Dunkeld. 

The chief lakes of the county are Loch Katrine, Loch Achray, Loch 
Ard, Loch Voil. Loch Lubnaig, Loch Dochart, and Locheam, in the south- 
west quarter ; Loch Tay in the centre of the western mountainous district ; 
and Loch Rannoch, Loch Ericht,. and Loch Lydoch, Cthe two latter in 
part only), in the north-western districts. In the lower divisions there 
are numerous smaller and less important lakes. Immediately to the east 
of Loch Katrine is the singular piece of scenery called the Trosachs, 
which may be described as a valley covered with large fragments of rock, 
and flanked with naked precipices, amidst which grow many beautiful 
trees and shrubs, giving a delightful air of softness to what would other- 
wise be a scone of untamed and savage magnificence. The banks of Loch 
Katrine consist of slopes descending from the neighbouring mountains, 
the most of which are covered with beautiful natural woods, and supply 
innumerable picturesque points of view to the tourist. Formerly, the ex- 
traordinary beauty of this Highland paradise lay entirely concealed and 
unknown ; but since the publication of Sir Walter Scott's poem, the 
Lady of the Lake, of which it was the scene, it has become a favourite 
ol^ect to touiists, and is daily visited by multitudes during the summer 
and autumn. A gpood road is now formed between Callander and Loch 
Katrine, and also along its northern bank ; and the conveniency of a boaA 
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to traTene the lakit from one end to the other aagr at all Hmm lie 1h1 bf 
tonriate, wliether d^j epproadi fnm ike eatt or west octnnilj. A teal 
of three or foar mttae of mountain roa4 intenreoee between Loeh Katrine 
and Leoh Aehray. There is ako an exeellent iaa at tiie latter, near the 
east end of the lake. It aflbrds a eoriona notion of the late iadiSereooe of 
the people of Sootiand to their own beautif al aoenery. that a place of aaeh 
trasaoendant lovelineai aa thia ahoiild have eontintted, till a reeent period, 
to exist within aiaty milea of the capital, and between twentj and thir^ 
of Stirling, withont being aeeesflibie bjr a road. Near the east end of 
Loch Katrine is a beantiful little klaad, whieh has evidently eq»p]Jed the 
poet widi the imaginary residence of his fair Naiad of the L^ke. The 
neighbonriDg ooontry was formerly possessed by the Maegregon. 

The chief ranning waters of Perthshire are the Tay, the Earn, tiie 
Doehart, the Almond, the Garry, the Tammei, the Bran, the Braar, (he 
Erieht, the Ardle, the Shee, and the IsUi, besides innumerable diird a«i 
ftwrth-rate rivers, and streamlets of all sizes. The river Forth, from 
rising in Stirlingshire, is not considered a Perthshire river, theagh it ilowa 
aloag a large portion of its south-west quarter. 

Perthshire abounds in game of nearly every description, though tiie 
larger species are now considerably ^minished in numbers. The 
red deer or stag may be said to inhabit the forests and mountafta 
glades in the most perfect state of nature and wildoess ; it is ctLutioua in 
the extreme, and singularly Jealous of the human form, eluding with won- 
derful effect the wiles of the sportsman. A variety of other game are 
also inhabitants of these wilds. Among the rest the roe, a much more ih* 
miliar animal than the stag, appearing, even in summer, in the weo<flands 
and plantations of the valleys, down to the habitable places ; nevertheless, 
their aversion to restraint is such that they may be said to be untameable. 

The subject of the mineralogy of this county affords sufScient materials 
to excite and to reward the curiosity of the scientific student of the works 
of nature ; but in a political or economical point of view, its minerals are 
of no great importance. At Culross, upon the Forth, coal haa been 
wrought for ages ; but as it is situated at a detached comer b et w een the 
counties of Fife and Clackmannan, it is of little importance to Perthshire. 
The Carse of Gowrie, and the country around Perth, are supplied with 
coal by sea from the aontiiem coast of Fife, or firom England. From the 
ports of Dundee and Perth, coal is oonveyed overland, along Stra:dieani 
and Stradmiore, to a great distance. The districts of M onteith and 
Stndhallan are supplied firom the coal-works in dackmanaasMre. la 
consequence of this want of coal, by far the greater part of ^e tmmtf 
is exposed to great disadvantages. Peat is the fuel generally conwned 
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Ijy Um eommon people in ell the inland dietriote, together with coeh 
hniahwood as een be obtamed. In each a northern climate, the diffieolty 
of obtaining fuel operates eeTorely on aU sorts of arts and industry. Eyen 
agiieulture proceeds under great diaadiantages ^bereit is not easily ob- 
tained ; a great part of tbe<summer is oonsmned in the Hi^ilaiid and all 
Inland distriets, in Egging, drying, and carrying peats. >N^ther can 
that important ingredient, lime, be obtained for carrying on improve- 
ments in^agiicidtare where coal is wanting. Limestone rdeks are femd 
in a variety of districts, both in the Highlands* and 4n the lew country ; 
but the. use of lime is greatly restrained on account of the difflculty of 
calcination, peat^being a weak and ^ineflbcttfsl- agent for this puipose. 
Limestone isibund in the Highland^istziets, sucbas Rannoch, Glenlyon, 
and Breadalbane, and the head of Stratheam. In Menteith is a quarry 
•f beautilbl limestone, of the density of marble, of a blue ground, varie" 
gated with streaks of white ; it is found on tbe*estate of Leny. Marble 
of asoperior quality isalsowoiked onthepropesly:of theDuke of Athele, 
near Glentilt. Large beds of flre'4slay have been discovered near Culross ; 
and in that neighbourhood, on the Devon, there is abundanee of ironstone* 
Slates are found in a variety of situations. Of these* the blue slates have 
been found at Birnam near Dunkeld, in Monteith, and along the north 
side of the Oohils ; also in Monteith, as well as in Strathallan and .Strath- 
eam, gray sUtes are abundantly diffused. Near Drnmmood Castle, and 
more particularly near Callander, that species of sock called brseia or 
plum-pmdding sftme, is frequent. It is a compositbaKSonsisting of a great 
variety of small stones of different ^cqIouts and sixes, so firmly cemented 
together by a brown substance, that when used in buildings it resists the 
influence of the weather for ages. Thu kind of stone, together with the 
slate and limestone, run in three parallel veins, at the distance of a mile 
from each other, to a very great length in a. north-eastern direction from 
Dumbartonshire. There seems to run parallel to these on the east, a 
chain of sandstone from X^artree to tho vidnify of Crieff. At the south- 
east comer of the county, upon /the Tay, is one of the best and most 
odebrated stone quarries in the countiy. Tlus stone, called the Kingoodie 
stone, is of a greyish colour, difficult to work, and hard and durable in 
an uncommon degree ; so much so, that the fineold tower,.the steeple of 
Dundee, buOt with it, has, after the lapse «of so many centuries,- scarcely 
shown any. symptom of decay. The principal stone of which the .Gram- 
pians consist- is granite ; and it is remarkable, that as the coal field of 
Scotland terminates to the southward of the Ochils, the sandstone* or 
Ireestone, seems in a great measure to terminate at the next parallel ridge 

MorUiward, that isv the Grampians. It is not a little singular, that the 

2 o 
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fiaaia teniiory fonned in aaeieot liaet ihe boundary between tbe foftite 
itf fir4ne8, whieh in andent tunes covered the noiih of SeoUand, and the 
ferests of oak, and other decidnous trees, atat covered tho whole of Scot- 
land to the south of the Grampians. 

The monnaients of aniaqaity in this connty are sufieienlly naneroiia 
io affofd a field of cnrioaa investigation. Lying to the northward of the 
Boman wA Perthshire was the scene of 4he Isat stnaggk for indepeBR 
denee which the inhabitants of the low country of Scotland made i^ainst 
ihe Roman arms* The last and most disdngoidied battle fbn^sht by the 
Bsitena waa ihat^ainst Agiioolat mider aleaderio whom the Romans 
have given the name of Gatgaeua. The scene «f tilis stmgf^, is, however, 
much dispoled. B*he Roman road along fSCratheam •iowards Perth is 
gen to be traced, and dso from Perth dbng 8tradmiei«'le ^ ^northern 
extremity of Ihe eonoty* IThe remains of several camps arestill to be 
Been, -in pariionlar at Ardoeh, 'diis being the chief in fieodand. The 8ta« 
iion is on die right of the great udiitary road from Stixiing, Unraqgh 
Crieff, to the north HigUands, and dose upon the little river Knaiefc, or 
Knaig, a feeder of the AUwi, which lUBs into the Forth. Thia station ia 
Bupposed to have been founded by Agrieola in one of bis northern caow 
paigns, perliaps in lib fourth. It was on a road eanied by the Remans 
from the watt erected by them between ih% Fisths of Forth and GiTde 
into Strathmore beyond the Tay, and whieh crosses the river Knaig 
immediatdy bdow the station. The west side of the camp is protected 
1^ the river Knaig, the bai^ of which are very steep. The level of the 
camp is sixty feet abovo the river. The prsetorinm, which has from time 
immemorial been called Chapel HiB, baa been at some time enclosed with 
a stone waH, and has the foundations of a house ten yards by seven. The 
whcde station has been of iate years enclosed witii a high atone vrdi. 
There is ssAd to be on one side of the praetorium a sabtemmeeas paa- 
aage, supposed to eatend under ^ bed of the river; but the e n tr a a e e 
halving been dosed about 1730, io prevent haves, when pursued, fimn 
taking rsftige tliere^ it is not known where the passage is. Search has 
been made te it, but in vain. Previous to its bebg dosed, a man whn 
had been condemned in tile baron court of some neighbouring loid, eo»- 
amted, i^on condition of pardon, to explore it ; but after banging out 
aeme Roman apean, hdmelB, and bits of bridlee and otiier things, he de- 
Boended again and waa klUed by the fod air. These intersating aitidea 
to the antiquary* vrare carried off by the DidLo el Argyle*8 addieni 
after the battie of 3hcriff.amir, and were never recovered. The caa^ 
are a little way north of the station on the wirr to Grieff» and asu 
of diftaeiit nagnlttides. The largest of them has a mean length of 
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MN> feet, and a mean beeadOi of 1950, and was ealeidated to hold be- 
tweem 25,000 and 36,000 men. The ndlitaiy road enten the oamp l^ 
the south gate, and has lerelled half of ihe small work whieh oorered Hr 
Imving the other half of It standing. 

The eonnty aiko possesses antlqiiarian remains of alater age and Ins^ 
lory, in the shape of mined towenr andreHgiooa straetnres, the distoiet 
lurriQg onee been ihe reddenoe of a nmnber of powerful ohiefr, and of a 
large body of ehordinien. Beiore the Befbrmafion. attd wldle Episo<^pae]F 
was established, PertbBhire formed the ample dfaceae of a bishop, whoee 
seat was at DunkeM, as weB as another diocese of a bishop at Donblane. 

WiOun the last half eentnry a prodigiotts luproToment has taken plaoo 

in the agrienitve of PteOisyM, the kwer parts of w4deh, espedaUy i» 

tiie Carse of Gowiis^ «id In the lower part of the Earn, ida In nuili 

wealth, cultdvalion, and beanty, wUh ai^ dtttilet in Sootland. Owii« 

probably to the ist elsy^ kmd, and the aknest iaiipassibla state of thv 

roads» the inhaldtants of the Garse were noted in poblio obloqny for their 

stupidity andehorlishness ; and ** Carlee of the Carse*^ need to be a oom^ 

mon appellative for them not more afliterstiTBihan tme. Pennant reoords- 

a proyeib respeeting them that supports tiie same theory, namely, *'diai 

they wanted fire in the winter, waterin the summer, and the graee of GM 

all the year round." Whether there be now, or ever were, any real 

grounds for these charges against the people of this blessed and beaotiM' 

spot, we shall not take it upon as to determine, but shall relate an anee- 

dote, to prove tkiat examples iii retributiTe wit were not unknown among 

them. A landed proprietor -in the Carse used to rail in unmeasured terms 

against the people, aUeging that tlicir stupi^ty was equally beyond a& 

precedent and all eoraeetion. '< In short," saki he^ ** I beliervn I eouMf 

make a more sensible raoe of people out of the very soil which I emploj 

them to caMTate." This expression hsvkig got wind amongst the peopkr 

emted no little indignarion Soon after, the gentleman in question hsA 

the misfortme to fall bam his home, into a clayey hole or pit, frona 

which, after ttiaiiy honn' struggling, he foond it impossible to coctrieate 

himself. A countryman cemfaig pastt he called to him for asslstsnoe. 

The man approached, took a grave gtance at his figure, which presented 

a complete masB of clay, and coolly remarked, as he passed on, « Oh, I 

see you're nuMtg your men, laird ; I'll no disturb ye.** 

The upper oonnty is still, of course, devoted to the pasturing of sheep 
and cattke, which are ehiefly driven soutiiward for sale and consumption. 
Thm agficnltanl character of the county has in recent times been much 
enhanced by the active exeitions of various local associadons. Theprin* 
cipd Kkjoct of indostiy in the villages and towns of Perthahire is the 
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littMi maattfaotun, of aueh tbe miom IkMo as thai which fonna the atopb 
fluaafaotare of Forfarshira. In aid of this branch of industrj, thera 
w * ooBfiilaralib nmiiber of blaachflelds in the connty. 

Partfaahira eontaina only two royal borgha, namely, Perth and Cnlroaat 
the latter » amall' decayed town on the Firth of Forth : bat itponeaiea 
many cenaiderable towns or large popolona vifiagest indoding several 
borgha of barony. The following places may be noticed, amon^ many 
ethen :-i-.AQehterardar, Blackford/ AnchtergaTen, Stanley, Blairgowrie, 
Comrie, Callander, Crieff, CbiqMr. Angna, Doune, Bridge of £am, Dun- 
blane, Donkeld, Dfanning, Errol, FbrtlngaV Kenmore, KiHin, Kincar- 
dine, Md^la, MethTen, BfntfaO, Rattray, Tibbermnir, Seone, ThomUll, he. 
Of these, Bbdtgowrie claims to be distingnished: Sitnated at the foot 
of' the Grampiana, it -commands a delightful view of the neble valley of 
Strathmore, its elerated sftnadon rendering the air very salnbrions, whfle 
the impetooaaenrraBt of the " irefbl'Ericht'* yields a nerer^ailing source 
of wealth to ils* enterprising inhabitants, by affording water power to im- 
pel numerona Hat spinning-mills. Fifteen of these are in full operationr 
aad some irery extensiTo ones are in coarse of erection, in the immediate 
neighbonrfaood ; aad at a short distance on the Lochty , several others are 
eatablished. Blairgowrie is perliaps the most fburisbing town in the 
county. The railway, now forming between Newtyle and the neighbour- 
ing town of ^Coupar Angus, by connecting it more intimately with the 
flourishing port of Dundee, will still add to its prosperity. Blairgowrie 
waa made a borough of barony by a charter from Charles I. in 1634. 
There are the remains of seToral Druidical temples in tiie pariah. At 
the back of the manse, in 1796, there was a moat-hill or ciroalar mound, 
where, it is said. Earl Gowrie held his r^galitj eoarts. There are also 
some cairns, in one of which, when opened, a small stone coffin was found 
at the bottom ; and many tumuli run throngh the parish. Not far from 
tiM Tillage, commanding a fine new 'of Strathmore, is Newton House, 
boilt somewhat in the style of a caatie, on the foundation of the old bouse, 
in a Tault of which many gentiemen were saved whUe it was burned 
down. The scenery in the neighbourhood of Blairgowrie, and along tbe 
banks of tbe £riqfat, combine the beaatiful and romantic. The n^gh- 
bearing clifis of Craighall would amply repay a day's jouni^, by a view 
of their wild grandeur. 

The county is divided into ten districtB, each nnder the jurisdlctioa of 
a justice of peace court, and a body of deputy lieutenanta. The county is 
further divided into two sheriff-sabstituteships, the seat of the one htHag 
Perth, the other Dunblane. In the shire is a large association of landed 
gentiemen for the protection of game, woods, andplaatatioas. The conaty 
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gendemen also form a Hunt, httTiofi^ races at Perth. Besides this, there 
is the Stratheam Coarsing Club, and the Donne dub. Of those valnable 
associations, already alluded to, established for promoting improTements 
in matters connected with agriculture, the following may be named, — ^the 
Ferthsbire Farming Society, which meets at Perth four times in the year ; 
the Stratheam Agricultural Society, which meets once a quarter ; the 
Athole and Weem Agricultural Club, which meets annually in October, 
and has instituted annual competitions all over the Highlands of Perth- 
shire ; the DumUano Farming Society, which meets in July to receiye 
the report of the state of farms and crops, and in NoTcmber to hear the 
report of stack-yards, turnips, &c., and holds a pbughing match in spring, 
when six prizes are distributed ; the Carse of Gowrie Agricultural So- 
ciety, whlefa meets in the spring and autumn ; the Strathmore Agricul- 
ttiral Society, which holds its numerous and respectable meetings in 
Coupar- Angus ; and the Burrel Agricultural Ploughman Society. The 
present Noble Marquis of Breadalbane, since his accession to the title and 
estates, has laudably endeavoured to promote the improvement of the 
upper district of the county, by holding out every encouragement to in- 
dustry and enterprise. Among others, two agricultural societies have 
recently been established, which hold their annual con^etitions at Ken- 
more and Killin. In the parish of Killin, on the river Fillans, or Water 
of Dochart, lies the village of that name. St Fillan was a pious abbot or 
friar, whoy according to Keith, flourished in Scotland at the beginning of 
the eighth century, and was some time superior of a religious house at 
Fittenweem in Perth. It is told by the chroniclers that the miraculous 
powers of this person were of no ordinary kind. When at the priory of 
Fittenweem he engaged himself in transcribing the scriptures, and while 
doing so, his left hand was observed to send forth such a splendour as to 
afford him sufficient light to write with the other ; a miracle which saved 
many candles in the priory» as the holy man used to spend whole nights 
at that exercise. He afterwards, for the sake of more perfect seclusion, 
and undisturbed devotion, retired from Fife to this wild vale. Here 
the saintly monk performed innumerable miracles through the excess of 
his devotion. On the top of a conical hill, named Dun-Fillan, a little 
way east from the village is shown a rock, called St Fillan's chair, from 
which he use to bestow his blessings on the country ; and near it are two 
small cavities in the rock, said to have been worn out by his knees in his 
almost incessant praying. Adjacent, in the low ground, is also shown a 
pool, called the Holy Pool, which, through the saint's power, had the vir- 
tue of curing madness in persons bathing in it, provided a certain cero- 
menial was used. The Highlanders continued to dip lunatics in the 
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sainted spring mriSl a yeiy late period. There is a bell belonging to iSktr 
chapel o/ St FOIan, that was m high reputation among the Tolaries of that 
saint in old times. It seems to be of .mixed metal : is abont a foot and a half 
high, and of an oblong shape. It usually lay in the church-y«rd« When 
mad people were brought to be dipped in the Saint's Pool, it was neees- 
sary to perform certain ceremonies, in which there was a mixture of Dru- 
idism and Popery. Alter remaining all niglit in tiie chapel bound with- 
ropes, the bell was set upon their head with great solemnity. It was the 
popular opinion, that if stolen, it would extricate itself out of the thief s 
hands, and return home ringing all the way. For some years past thii 
bell has been locked up, to prevent its being applied to superstitious pur- 
poses. The origin of the bell is to be referred to the most remote ages 
of the Celtic churches. Six hundred years after the epoch of St Fillan, 
his memory and powers of intercession were Tiyidly retained in the ooan- 
try. In the heat of the battio of Bannockbum, Robert Bruce invoked 
his aid, which, as he imagined, was granted, to the discomfiture of the 
English ; and out of gratitode for such assistance, the patriotic king 
founded a priory near the ancient residence of the saint, which was dedi- 
cated to his service. At the dissolution of the religious houses, thie 
priory, with all its revenues and superiorities, was given by the king U^ 
Campbell of Glenorchy, ancestor to the Ear! of Breadalbane. The 
houses of the village have all gardens annexed to them, and are even in 
many cases surrounded mora immediately by sweet shrubs and flowera. 
There are also a few villas built, for families who may be incUned to 
settie in this delicious spot. It is annually, in autumn, rendered the^cene 
of high festival, by a meeting of the St Fillans* Society, which was insfr 
tuted in 1819, for the purpose of giving prizes to successful competitors 
in certain national sports, and as a benefit society for imparting aid to 
in^gent and distressed members, widows and orphans. Their festivities 
are usually attended by hundreds of persons of distiction, male and fe- 
male, from all parts of the Highlands. 

Upon the whole. It may be remarked of Perthshire, that this 
large and important district of Scotiand exhibits every where striking 
manifestations of being in a thriving and prosperous condition, and ofkn 
a forcible example of what has been eflected in meliorating and civilizing 
the country — in the exchange of a fife of almost savage strife, ignorance, 
and poverty, for one of intelligence, peace, and all the comforts to be pro- 
cured by induBtry-^within the brief space of fittie more than a century. 

For several years prbr to the pasang of the Reform Bill, the county 
was represented in Parliament by Sir George Murray; and, politi- 
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^aOy speaking, Perthshire was considered endnently a stronghold of 
Conservatism. The Marqnis of Breadalbane, then Earl of Ormelie, by 
carrying the first popular election, succeeded in wiping out this obnoxious 
appellation. On the accession of his Lordship to the peerage, Sir George 
succeeded once more to the representation of the county ; but his triumph 
on this occasion was short-liyed, having within a few months, to g^ve way 
.before a liberal candidate, in thejperson of the Honourable Mr Manle. 
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BRIEF HISTORY OF PERTH. 



In order to coonect the remioiscences of the manners of thelnhahlUnli. 
«ad occurrences, which have heen detailed in the foregoing chapters, the 
following brief history of the city is appended : For the informatioa 
contained in this and some of the preceding sketehes, we have been great- 
ly indebted to Chamber's excellent Gaietteer of Scotland ;— < 

Perth occupies a low situation on the right bank of the Tay, almost 
twenty-eight miles above its ooniuence wiu the sea, and at ihe distance 
of 43^ mjles north firom Edinburgh, by the Queensferr> road, 61 from 
Crlasgow, and 2!^ west from Dundee. It is situated near the southern 
boundary of a Tery spacious plain, and is surrounded by soft and far- 
stretehing acclivities, whose sides, thickly ornamented by bower-Uke vil- 
las, hedge it in with a splendid cincture of picturesque^ and beautiful 
scenery. Boasting of the most remote antiquity, Perth is hallowed by 
many delightful recollections ; and it is almost impossible to say whether, 
by a visit to it, right or sentiment is most to be gratified. The origin of 
Perth IS as obscure as the etymology of its name, both being the subject 
of contest by antiquaries and phU^ogisCs ; and out of the vast mass of 
disputatious matter it u difficult for the statbt to extract any thing dis- 
tinct or satisfactoiT. From the notices of early historians, we are led to 
suppose that the Romans had a settlement in or near tbe spot where the 
modem city of Perth now, stands. Adamson, in his Muses* Threnodie, — 
or Metrical History of Perth, written in the year 1620, — embodies the 
current tradition of the origin of Perth, of which the following is the pur- 
port : — '* Cneius Julii^s Agricola, in the third year after Vespasian had 
sent him to be governor in Brtain, namely, about the year 81 of the 
Christian era, 1m a numerous army round by the pass of Stirling into 
the country on the north side of the Forth. Penetrating northwards, 
they approached the place on which Perth is now built, and when thev- 
first came in sight of the Tay and this beautiful plain, thev cried out with 
one consent, '* Ecce Tiber ! Ecoe campus Marttus."*— Behold the Tiber I 
Behold the Field of Mars ! comparing what they saw to th^ own river, 
and to the extensive plain in the ne^hbourbood of Rome. Agricola 
pitehed his camp in the middle of that field, on the spot where Perth 
stands. He proposed to make it a winter camp, and afterwards built 
what he intended should be a colonial town. He fortified it with walls» 
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an^i^ith a strong^ castle, and supplied the ditches with water by an aque- 
duct from the Almond. Also, with much labour to his soldiers, and pro- 
bably to the poor natives, a large wooden bridge was constructed over the 
river at Perth." 

Whether Perth originated in a settlement of the Romans, or arose from 
the gradual erection of the aboriginal Picts, it made no figure as a town till 
the Scoto-Saxon period. To render its early history still more obscure* 
a story is related by Boece, and other venerable romancers, about a place 
called Bertha, a Roman town, said to have been situated on the point of 
land formed by the conffuence of the Almond and Tay, a few miles above 
the present Perth. '* This city," we are informed, " was swept away by s 
flood about the year 1210; after which the modern Bertha or Perth arose 
under the auspices of WUliam the Lion." Fordun, with an equal claim 
to credit, tells us that the Tay was for ages called the Tiber by the Italian 
writers, which he proves by Myiag, that hence arose the name Tibber^ 
muir, a place in its yicinity ; whereas, had he understood €raelic» he would 
have known that Tibber-moir, or Tipper-muir, simply signifies <'tbe 
well in the muir." If we discard Bertha as an etymology, there is none 
other left; the Highlanders, it is true, always called Perth Peirt, or Pearti 
which by some is construed into '* finished labour,'* or '* a complete 
piece of work;" but this hardly clears up the etymon. Much of the 
fiible and conjecture of the antiquary connected with Perth, has been 
overthrown by the reverend and learned Mr Scott, author of the Statis- 
tical Account, who mentions that " it is certain that the town had the 
name of Perth, long before the year 1210. There are many hundreds of 
charters, from the year 1106 to the year 1210, still extant Any person 
who will take the trouble of lookiof^ into these charters, will find, that 
whenever there is occasion to mention the town, its name was always 
written Perth, or Pertht, or by way of contraction. Pert. There was no 
noble person who gave his name to Perth ; but there were some persona 
who took their surname from the town. It is also certain, that tene- 
ments and streets in Perth are described in charters prior to the year 
1210, the same as they afterwsrds were." Until the period of the mur- 
der of James I. at Perth, in 1436-7, the place enjoyed in many respects 
the character of a capital, or seat of government. It having been found 
that neither Perth nor Stirling, Scone nor Dunfermline, had the power' 
ef protecting royalty against the designs of the nobility, Edinburgn and 
ks castle were chosen as the only places of safety for the royal household 
and functionaries of the Scottish government. Until this event, Perth 
was deemed the first town of the kingdom, the sovereign residing very 
frequently in the place, and being crowned at the neighbouring palace 
of Scone. Perth was, on these accounts, the appropriate fdace where 
great national councils were held, firom the time of Malcolm IV, until 
the second of the Jameses, and occasionally till the era of James IV. 
Perth was likewise the chosen seat of national assemblies of the church, 
some of which were called or presided over by nuncios of the Pope. It. 
seems that before and after the contests for the crown, by the demise 
of Alexander III., the town possessed the popular name of St Johnstoun, 
an appellation derived from ths saint to whom the principal church and 
the bridge over the Tay were dedicated ; but though this name appears 
to have been common enough, and was even used by some historians^ 
the place was never so called in any of the public writs. In allusion to 
the patron saint of the church and the bridge, if not the town also, the 
common seal of Perth prior to the year 1600, as appears firom im- 
pressions appended to charters, represented the decollation of St John 
the Baptist; Sttk>me standing by with a platter in her hand to recdve 

2 F 
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the be»d. On the reverse, it represented the same saint enshrined, and 
n namber of priests or other persons kneeling before him. The legend 
round both sides — S, eommunitatis villa Sancti JokannU Baptista de 
Berths '* the seal of the comnmnity of the town of St John Baptist of 
Perth." This " superstitious seal"* was laid" aside alter the Reformation, 
pni that since ased refers to the Roman origin of the town, being a 
double imperial eagle, charged with a Hoty Lamb passant, carrying the 
banner of St Andrew, with the legend, Pro Rege, Lege^ et Grege. 
Perth was in early times a place of great trade. Alexander Neckham, 
an English writer, who was abt)ot of Exeter in 1215* takes notice of Perth 
in the following distich, quoted in Camden's Britannia : 

" Trans ampli Tai, per mrs, per opplila, per Perth : . 
Kcgvam sostsucant ilHiu nrbii opes.*' 

Which haa been tbua translated by Bishop 6iheon r 

Or«at Tay through Perth, through town, through countries flici^ 
Perth the whole kingdom with her wealth tnpplies* 

It seems, an extensive commerce was carried on daring many agea 
between Perth and the Ketherlsnds. The merchants of Perth visited ii» 
their uwn ships the Hsns towns. And it is a part of the enlogiom con- 
ferred on Alexander III., that he devised successfol measures for securing 
these and all other Scottish trading ships from pirates and foreign deten- 
tion. The German merchants, or Flemings, as they were eailed, very 
early frequented the port of Perth; and cot a few of these indostrioas 
foreigners fixed their abode in the town, and introduced the manufacture 
of woollen and linen goods. As msy be supposed, the intrusion of these 
peaceful artisans alarmed the natives of the place, and excited the igno- 
rant I egislatine of the period. David I. laid restrictions on their traffic, 
and hid grandson William the Lion, perhaps to procnre the favour of the 
burgesses, denied them the privilege of entering themselves freemen oC 
t)ie corporations. The Flemings, however, found favour with the moro 
enlightened monarchs of England, who, by encouraging their settlement* 
laid the foundation of the cloth manuftictares of that part of the island. 
Perth comes prominently into notice in the history of the war of Scottish 
independence, or struggle for the crown between B^nce and the Edwarde. 
After the unfortunate battle of Falkirk in 1298, Edward L redaced all 
the fortresses in Scotland, but fortified Perth, and rebuilt the walls in 
the strongest msnner. It was often the residence of his deputies, and 
his eon Edward lived here some years. On the return of Robert Bruce 
from his expedition into England, in 1312, be sgain turned himself to 
the conquest of his castles, and the expulsion of the English garrisons. 
Of these places of strength, Perth was found to have the moat impreg- 
nable fortifications, and the largest garrison. Although repeatedly as- 
skied by the Scottish forces since their first successes in the north, it 
had still withstood all their e£Forts, unassisted as these were by the mili- 
tsry engines then in use for buttering or scaling the walls, and for dis- 
c barging stones and other missiles. In the end of the year of his 
first expedition into England, Bruce again invested the town of Perth 
with the most powerful force that he could muster. For a con^derable 
time he pressed the siege with the utm<»st vigour, but still in«^ffectnally, 
Ijecanse he wanted the necessary engines; and because the garrison, and 
tlie rest of the people within the town, were too vigilant to be sarpriacd 
by stratagem. Again he was relactaQtly obliged to withdraw hie troops, 
und to retixe, lest famine, and the diseases occasioned by long encamp- 
ment on low marshy gronnd, io an j(oclement seasoOf should cat off tha 
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€ovr«r of tl)OM bravo and faithful followera, hy w%ooo at J bo bad now 
nearly reconqaered Scotland. Bat no aoppliaa camo frooi England, to 
relieve or reinforce the garrivon of Perth 4 and Brnoe won Id not detiat from 
hie parpoae, or mifef thi^ atof^le- walled town to baffle him for ever. 
Providiofif himaelf with acaling laddera, and such other inatraments as be 
could find, he speedily renewed the «ttack, at a time when those withtn 
the town were plensinp^ tbemaelvea with the peravaaion, that they 
were incloeed ^thin impregnable walls, and 'had 00 foture siege to fear. 
He oboae a dark night, and, in its ailence, with a cbosea band, -conducted 
them 10 peraoD, partly wadw^, partly 8wimrotnf^» «Grofs a ditch, deep, 
broad, and full of water, that surrounded the 'walla. The rest were ani- 
mated on this, as on many other occasions, by the example of the darin^^ 
valour with w^hich the kieg exposed himself foremost to the danger. The 
contest WBong them, waa who should first croas the ditch, and, by rbe 

scaling ladders" which they carried with tbem mount the walls. Thia 
pliant and perikua enter priae succeeded. The king himaelf waa the 

««ecoQd to enter tbe>town. The garrison and the townsmen were easily 
overpowered. « In the caatle, and in the stores of the merchants waa 
found a aupply of those things which the captora wanted most^ for the 
relief of their own neceasittes. The slaughter of the vanquished waa 
humanely stayed, n* the resistance ceased. The bouses were burnt, and 
tbo- walls and fortificationa levelled with the ground. By thia happy 

« achievement, all Perthshire and Stratbeam were freed from servitude to 

-die^ngliab, and reduced under ike authority of King Robert. In the 
year 133'^, Edward Bnliol, after his success at the battle of Dupplin, had 
taken possession of I^erth, and was crowned at Scone. Immediately 
after bta coronation he returned southward, to open a communication 
with the English marchea, and a party of loyal adberentsi to the intereata 

• of David Bruce concerted a sudden enterprise against the slender a'^rrison 
left by the usurper in the town of Perth. Its temporari^ fortificationa 
were unfit to resist a siege ; it was garrisoned by few else besidea the 

V family and vassala of the Earl of Fife, who, from being the -prisoner bad 

become the partisan of Baliol. By stratagem, however, probably, rather 

than regular assault, it was quickly taken by the besiegers. Perth waa 

again the scene of some stirring events in 1339. In the beginning of 

that year, after the death of the Regent, Andrew Murrayitbe regency waa 

-conferred on Robert, the Lord High Stewart, afterwards king, who waa 

but a youth. He resolved to distinguish himself by opeuiiig the aifj^eof 

Perth, which Edward and his engineers had fortified with nncoaunoa 

akill, and provided with an excellent garriaon. Tbe defence they made 

for three months was ao brave, that the High Steward was about to raise 

the siege, wfaen '•Douglas Lord Liddesdale, arrived from France, whither 

be was sent on an embassy to David Bruce, bringing with him five (For- 

dun says two) ships, with a supply of men and provisions. The siege 

.W4IS renewed with vigour. Donglaa waa wounded in the leg' hy a shot 

^ a cffosa-bow, while be was going to tbe escalade. When theaiege had 

lasted four months, and waa likely to have continued much longer, tbe 

Earl of Roas, by digging minea, drew away tbe water,, and dried up tbe 

foeaes and ditches, so that the soldiers, approachipg the walla on dry 

ground, beat ofi*the defenders with arrowa and darts shot out of enginea 

* made for that purpose. The governor. Sir Tbomaa Ochtred, with bis 
garrison, seeing tbe city untenable, surrendered, having stipulated for tbe 
aafety of their lives and estates. Some marched off by land, and othera 
were provided with shipping to England. ^Donglaa rewarded the French 
liberally and aent them back to France well pleaaed. He caused also to 
be delivered to Hugh-Hambel» their commaoder, one of the best of hia 
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•hiptt which WM taken hy the Bnfflish doling the siege. Hambcl b*4 
ftdventured to approecfa the town with hU ehipt, to give en ueault ; one 
of which wet taken, and now reetored. 

A eiognhur oomhat took place on the North inch at Perth in the re^ 
of Robert IIL, which, from the singularity of the drcnmetaoees attending 
it, has famished the Author ot Waverley with « theme in the novel styled 
** the Fair Maid of Perth." There was a dreadful feud between the clan 
Kay and the claa Chattan, which both partiee at length agreed to decide 
by a personal combat of thirty picked men, in the presence of the king, 
1 this paUtc place. When the combat was about to commence, it was 
dipcovered that one of the «lan Chuttso had absconded through fear^ 
hot the dilemma thus occasioned was obviated by a saddler of Perth, by 
name Harry Wynde, who offered to take the place of the runaway for 
half a French gold dollar; terms to which the clan Chattan were obliged 
to accede, because no individual of the opposite party would retire in oraer 
to bring the parties upon an equality. The combat was-commenced and 
carried on with fearful fury on both sides, until twenty-nine of the dan 
Slay were slain* The remaining single combatant, then wiselv judging 
that he could not reeiat the impetuosity of Harr^ Wjnde, and the ten df 
the dan Chettao who were left alive, jumped wto the river Tay, swam 
to the other side, and escsped. 

It appears that the reformed doctrines were aarly embraced by many 
of the citiseos of Perth, and that few places suffered so severely from 
the vengeance of the Romieh church.* The following extract from the 



* It would appear from the following paMaxe,4D ProfeMor TuIIidepb^i M. 8. ac- 
count of the Rerormation at Perth, publithed in Colonel Murray** aplendid woc4 
on the National V iewi of Scotland ; that Perth, at this time, niu«t have been nearJy 
overwhelmed with the extent of her saintly bletsings. The place seems to have 
been a perfect nest of monkish establishments. Their nombert are monstrous, 
when we take into account the limited sise of the town at the time :— 

^ The relietous communities with which Perth is surrounded ore tearing asunder 
the bonds which erst united her citizens tosetber, and those gorgeous buildings you 
BOW admire, are become the pest houses from which evils innumerable are creep- 
ing out upon the land. Yet there are not wanting moderate men amongst them 
who would willingly allow ua liberty of conscience, if the more bigotted would but 
liaten to them. 'I'he Warden now of the Franciscan Observantine or Grey Friars* 
Monastery, that building you see nearest us outside the walls, (the parties are sup- 
posed to be looking from the south eastern shoulder of Kinnoul HilQ, is well known 
to be the secret favourer of the new doctrines. There are but eight of them in 
that huge house — good canty fellows all of them — known too, privately, to keep an 
SKcellent table, and willing to let all the world alone so that they are not disturbed 
at dinner time. But then they are in constant dread of the fire-brands In that 
princely building you see on the same side of the town further to the west, who can 
write although ueir rules forbid them to speak. Austere fellows they are these 
Carthusians — and pride themselves not a little on this, their only establishment iu 
Scotland, and on the odour they and it are in with the Queen Re|^ent. But for all 
their austerity, there are queer stories told of them and the nnns in the Conventsof 
St Leonards and the Magdalenes, both of which are a short distance to the south- 
ward ; they are hid from us just now by these trees on the left. Ceruin jolly skip- 
pers, too, from the coast, from whom I sometimes get a keff of Nantz, under cover 
of a few oysters or haddocks, and who take my gloves and other leather articles of 
dress to Dundee — wink and glance knowingly towards this *• Monasterium vallis 
virtutis' as the monks call it, while they hint about the many good and ghostly cus- 
tomers they have in Perth. Then there are these Dominicans, beggars they profess 
themselves, like the Franciscans, and sturdy ones they are : see how comfortably 
they have set themselves down in that palace you see, without the walls, on the 
north side of the town— just over the Castle there. Ah f these Black Friars are 
your men for the pulpit. If you want a good easy confessor, go to the chapels of 
8t. Paulas or St. &atberine*s, vou see peering above the trees, on the west side of 
Ahe town, and there find one of the Carmelites, or White Friars, from TiilUlnmb,a 
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Memorabilia of Perth will fally illastrate the confltci of opinion ^n mat- 
ters of religion in the town» and the severities practised :—>** 1544. This 
was a busie year. Cardinal Bethane, in the last convention, having ob- 
tained an act in favour of the bi&hops and clergy, to persecute and panish 
heretics to death, came in January this year to Perth, with the Regent 
Hamilton, Earl of Arran, who was a weak raan« Friar t^pence accused 
Robert Lamb and his wife Helen Stark, William Anderson, James 
Ronald, James Hunter, and James Finlayson. Lamb and his wife were 
accused of interriiptiog Spence in a sermon, in which he taught that there 
svas no salvation without intercession and prayers to the saints. They 
confessed the charge, declaring that it was the doty of every one who 
iknaws the truth to bear testinaony to it, and not suffer people to be abused 
with false doctrine as that was. Anderson, Finlayson, and Ronald, were 
indicted for nailing two ram's horns to St Francis' head, putting a cow's 
rump to his tail, and eating a goose on All- Hallow eve. Hunters 
butcher, simple and unlearned, was charged with haunting the company 
4>f the heretics. Helen Stark was further charged with refusing to pray 
to the Virgin Mary when in child-birth, and said that she would only 
pray to God in the name of Jesus Christ They were all iBE^>rboned in 
the Spy Tower, being found guilty and condemned. Great intercession 
was made to the Regent for them, who promised that they should not be 
.^urt The citisens, who were in a tumult, relying on a promise of Arran, 
<lispersed and went peaceably home. The cardinal, who had the Regent 
4n nb power, had taken hb measures. Determined to make an example 



monastery still farther to the west, bid from us by the wood ; but if you want a 
discourse that will keep you quaking for a week, go to the church of the Domini- 
cans. And well worthy, let me tell you, it is of a visit, such halls, such aisles, 
-such windows : — the gardens too, and the gilten arbour ! No wonder ouriaoDarcJM 
forsook that old gloomy Palace you see at the end of the bridge, for the sweet ar- 
bours and soft beds of the Blackfriars, although James the First of blessed memonr 
found it any thing but secure. But come," added the ^ood humoured old man, '^ I 
forget that neither of us have broken our fast this morning yet. Let us be moving 
onwards, and a« we descend the hill, I shall try to make you acquainted with others 
of these stately edifices, which you will, I hope, take many days to examine and 
note. There now, where will you find in Scotland, letting alone your Cathedrals, 
a more graceful fabric than the church of St. John, towering above all the other 
vbuildings, in the verj centre of the town. It is well worthy <m being dedicated to 
our tutelar Apostle, although, in truth, so many altars have been reared within it 
to other saints, that our great patron has scarcely been left a niche he can call his 
own — as if there were not chapels enoueh in the town beside. There you have the 
•chapel of the Vigin close by the end of the bridge, where no traveller, however 
ivearied, omits in passing to put up his Ave. Our own craft have achapel dedicat- 
ed to saint Bartholomew, whose flaying alive, strange enough* finds more sympathy 
• among those who live bv Baying than among any other crart. It is hid from us by 
•the Castle walk, and there the bell which warns the inhabitants to go to bed be- 
4ime8 is hunc. St. Anne, the mother of the Virgin, is honoured under those pin- 
nacles you observe near the church of St. John. The School-house is just at hand, 
and in the sanctuary of this patroness of instructors, the little urchins are taught to 
mumble their paternosters, and receive a weekly lectnre from some of the Friars 
appointed by tne patrons. To the west again, besides the chapels of St. Paul and 
St. Katherine, alrea^ pointed out to you, outside the Walls, there is a Cbspel of 
the Cross or Holyrood at the South-west Port— the resort of those who have heavy 
consciences and light purses. Nearer us, and not far distant from the Chartreux 
or Charthusian Monastery, you may observe a building with a spire in the form of 




who can expect to have an Ora or an Ave put up for him in a place so far travelled 
— without paying handsomely for it 1 Some of the populace have long bad their 
«ye on the gold and silver which is lying useless there.*' 
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4»f th«M heretics, h« 1»roufc1>t then forth next day to the gihbet, Jenaarr 
S5tb, being St. PanPa day, and faaated hia eyea from the windows of the 
Spy Tower with their execation. The men were hanged, and Helen 
8tark waa drowned. Robert Lamb, at the foot of the ladder, made a 
pathetic exhortation to the people, beaeechiog them to fear God, and for- 
sake the leven of popish abominations. Helen Stark earnestly desired 
to die with her husband, bat her request was refused ; however, they per- 
knitted her to accompany him to the place of execation. In the way, ahe 
•exhorted him to constancy in the caose of Christ, and, as she parted 
with him, said, * Husband, be glad we have lived together •many Joyful 
days, and this the day of our death we ought to eateem the most joyful 
of them r.ll, for we shall have joy for eTer ; therefore [ will not bid you 
good-night, for we shall shortly meet in the kingdom of heaven.' *Aa 
ao^n as the men were executed, the woman was taken to a pool of water 
hard by, where, having recommended her children to the charily of her 
neighboura, her aucking child being taken from her breast, and given to 
« nurse, she waa drowned, and died, with great courage and comfort*" 
This barbarous execution, inatead of quenching the ardour of Protestan- 
tiam, increased it, together "with a settled aversion of the priests and their 
anperstitioos usaftes. Matters now came to a crisis. On the 1 1th of May 
1^9, John Knox having arrived in Perth, preached a sealoua and ^mi- 
mated sermon against the follies of the •cburch of Rome. After conclud- 
ing hia sermon, the c. Dgregation quietly dispersed ; but the. people -had 
.hardly left the place when a priest, most indiscreetly, proposed to 'Cele- 
brate mass, and began to decorate the altar, for that purpose, whereupon 
the persons who remained were precipitated into action with tumultuary 
and irresiatible violence ; they fell upon the churches, overturned the 
altars, defsced the pictures, broke in pieces the imagea, and proceeding 
next to the monasteries, inn few hours laid these sumptuous fabrics al- 
enoat level with the ground. This riotous insurrection was not the effect 
of concert, or any previous deliberation : censured by the reformed preach- 
-era, and publicly condemned by the persons of most power and credit with 
the party, it must be regarded as an accidental eruption of popular rage. 
The queen having heard with concern the destruction of the religioss 
housea at Perth, the Chartreux monastery especially, ab it was a atately pile 
of building, and a royal palace, and the repository of the remains of the 
first James, she determined to inflict the severest vengeance on the whole 
party. She had already drawn the troops in French pay to Stirling ; 
with these, and what Scottish forces she could levy of a sudden, she 
marched directly to Perth, in hopes of surprising the Protestant leaders, 
before they could assemble their followers, whom, out of confidence in 
her distngennous promises, they had been rashly induced to dismiss. In- 
telligence of these preparatione and menaces was sooti conveyed to Perth. 
The Protestants, animated by seal for religion, and eager to expose them- 
selves in so good a cause, ifiocked in such numbers to Perth, that they 
not only secured the town from danger, but, within a few days, were in a 
condition to take the field, and to face the queen, who advanced with aa 
army seven thousand strong, commanded by D*Oysel, thePrench general. 
Ultimately a treaty betwixt the belligerents was concluded, by which It 
was stipulated that both armiea ahould be dbbanded, and the gates of 
Perth aet open to Mary, the queen-regent, who entered the town on the 
S9th of May. It seems that no sooner were the Protestant forces dismiss- 
ed than the queen broke through every article of the treaty, introduced 
French trooj^ Into the town, dbmiased the aaagistnicy, and established 
the old religion. She had, however no sooner left it than the inhabitants 
again broke out in a ferment, and impk>red the assistance of the Lords of 
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ther Cbni^e^tion. Arji^yle, Lord Rathiren, aDcf otberw consequently 
marched to their relief, and on a refusal of the garrison to surrender, pre- 
pared to 1)esiege the town in the usual form. In this emeri^ency the queen 
employed the Earl of Huntiy and Lord Erskine to dirert them from this 
enterprise ; but her wonted artifices were now of no avail ; repeated 8» 
often, they could deceive no longer ; and, without listening to her offers, 
they continued the siege. Lord Rbthven attacked it on the west, and 
Provost Hallyburton, with his people from Dundee, fired ^ith his artillery 
from the bridge, and obligipd the defenders to capitulate, upon the 9.6th 
of June >559. After the reduction of Perth, the populace went to Scone, 
to destroy the abbey and palace. Patt-ick Hepburn, Bishop of Moray, 
aon of the first Earl of Bothwell of that name, held the abbacy in perpe- 
tual commendam, and resided in the palace. He had been a severe 
scourge to the Reformers, and was obnoxious to them ever since the death 
of Walter Mylne, who, at his instigation, was burnt at St Andrews; they 
with assistance from Dundee, attacked the abbey and palace, though 
ffuarded by a hundred horsemen. Hallyburton, Provost of Dundee, wuh 
his brother, and John Knox, hearing of this tumult, went and entreated 
the people to spare the edifices, to whom they hearkened, and separated, 
after they had destroyed the monuments of idolatry ; but the next day, a 
citizen of Dundee was run through the body with a sword, by one of the 
bishop's SODS, while he was looking in at the door of the bishop's granary, 
which so enraged the people both of Perth and Dundee, that they quickly 
repaired to Scone, and, notwithstanding the entreaties of Argyle, Ruth- 
Ten, the Prior, and all the preachers, they pillaged and set fire to these 
noble edifices, and burnt them to the ground, on the 27th of June. After 
the loss of Perth, the queen end'eavoured to scire on Stirling. On hear- 
ing of this movement, Argyle, and other leaders of the congregation, 
marched out of Perth with three hundred citizens, who, having felt the 
severe yoke of the French government, resolved to prosecute the Refor- 
mation, or perish in the attempt. To shew their zeal and resolution, in- 
stead of ribands, they put ropes about their necks, that whoever deserted 
the colours should certainly be hanged by these ropes ; from which cir- 
cumstance arose the ordinary allusion to '* Sc Johnston's rilibons." A 
picture of the march of this resolute band out of Perth, is still to be seen 
in the town-clerk*8 office. Advancing towards Stirling, they secured 
that town, and demolishing every moninnent of the popish worship, as 
they proceeded^ they, in a few days, made themselves masters of the 
capital. 

The dark tragedy of the Gowrie Conspiracy, which is connected with 
the memorabilia of Perth, need not be here recited, as it Is sufficiently 
known to the readers of history. After this period, the historical me- 
moirs of Perth arc not fruitful in interest, though the place was visited 
by Cromwell, and in more recent times was a temporary rendezvous for 
the HiglJand troops of Prince Charles Stewart, on his untoward insur- 
rection of 1745. Passing, therefore, to a description of the town : 

In ancient times, Perth, as has been seen, was surrounded by walls for 
its protection, but these emblems of a turbulent age have now altogether 
disappeared. The internal structure of the town was also at one time 
mean. Numbers of the houses were faced with wood, and were so close 
to each other that the thoroughfares were of the usual breadth of lanes. 
At the same period, the town generally stood at a lower level, so much 
so that the streets were continu^ly liable to be inundated bv floods of the 
river. To guard against this evil, the streets have been raised from time 
to time to their present elevation. In the present day, Perth is the hand- 
somost town of its size in Scotland. More than one bridge of Perth has 
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given way to the Impettto&ity of the floods. The great iniindatioa in the 
thirteenth eentury, (which Boeoe fabled to haye destroyed ancieni 
Bertha), swept away a bridge ; and in 1621, a building of ten spaeiooa- 
arches, which stood opposite the east end of the Hi^h Street, below the 
present bridge, was carried off. By far the most pleasing characteristics' 
of Perth are two large expanses of green parks, one on the south and one. 
on the north side of the town. These beautiful pieces of public ground, 
which are doToted to the recreation of the inhabitants, having been for- 
merly huulated by the waters of the river, on which they now only bor- 
der, are respectively called the North and South Inch. The latter waa 
in former times the scene of the Tarious athletic sports and games of the 
citizensr as well as often the active theatre of military movements. Per- 
haps the community of no city in the kingdom are in possession of a finer 
or more extensive green than the North Inch, on the west side of which 
stands the ancient mansion of Balhousie, environed by some fine aged 
trees. Behind the house, secluded from view, is a fiour mill, driven by 
the notable boot-full of water. The streets of Perth are preserved io a 
eleanly condition, and have excellent side pavements. The water-works^ 
is a beautifttl.building, having a chimney in the form of a circular column 
130 feet in height ; it is situated at the eastern extremity of Marshall 
Place near the river. The water is rsused by steam, and the building 
and machinery were erected at an expense of L. 1 1,000. The town and 
diops are tastefully lighted with gas. Here and there are public edifices 
of good and tasteful construction, calculated to attract the notioe of 
stran^rs. At the extremity of South-street stands King James the VI. '» 
Hospital* on the site of the Carthusian mom^tery, a large and handsome 
structure. The principal and most ancient public building b undoubt* 
ed}y St John's church, situated in the centre and oldest part of the town. 
This edifice, the precise origin of which is uncertain, but which seems to 
have been bulk at different times, and to have undergone many modifi- 
cations, now contains three places of worship. It was in this church 
that the demolitions of the Reformation commenced, and before that 
period it was the scene of some remarkable eyents. In 1336, according 
to Fordun, a remarkable incident occurred within it Edward III. was 
standing before the high altar, when his brother, John Earl of Gomwall, 
a minor, came to inform him that he had travelled through the west of 
Scotland, marking his journey with devastation and fiames; in particular, 
that he had burnt the church and priory of Lesmahago, besides other 
churches, with people in them, who nad fled thither for refuge. Edward, 
indi|^nant at his cmel conduct, reproached him bitterlv, and the youth 
replied with a haughty answer, to which the king r^oined with a stroke 
of his dagger, that laid his younger brother dead at his feet The English 
writers say, that this young prince died at Perth in October 1336 ; but 
they take no notice of his having received hb death in this manner.— >« 
St John's church has a conspicuous tower, from which springs a pointed 
spire, containing some fine bells, — ^the great bell being the same which 
4^ed the people to prayers before the change of religion at the Reform- 
ation. The spire also contains a set of fine music beUs, which play every 
hour at the half-hours. 

Of Go wrie- House, the ancient manson of the Earls of Gowrie, and the 
scene of the well-known mysterious incident in Scottish history, most un- 
fortunately for the antiquary, not a vestige now remains; the whole, 
which stood near the entrance to the town from the south, with its back 
part to the river, being recently taken away, to afford room for a splendid 
suit of county buildings and jails, in the Grecian stylo. The diief of 
these new erections is a large handsome building looking to the Tay, be- 



whieh ml it there fa ft phmnnede. Tke ttradtnre hae ftn elegsat^ 
portieo wi^ twelve colamns in front. OiMniog frem the pordco there is 
ft large entrsnee hall ; to the bade of whieh itanda a light of atepe ieftd*-- 
lag' to the gallerj of the Juttimary HelL The Jiwdoiarj Hall oceapiaft 
tfie ba^ part of the centre of the buildmg, and it 66 fhet bj 4l^h feet iae 
the tipper pert Under the gaUery there are jury and witnesses roooM. 
Behind the Jndgea' bench are the Judges* rooms, also witnesses' roomie 
From Che prisoners' box a ffgbt of eteps leads down to a paasaffe eomiMb' 
Bleating with the prisons. The County Hall, which oeeupios all th« 
south wing, is 68 by 40 feet ; in it are portraits of the late Duke of 
Athole, and Lord Lynedoeh, by Sir Thoaiuu Lawrenos, and one by WiU« 
lie, of Sir George Murray. To the right of the entranee to fhe CountJT 
Hall is a committee room 80 tett square, and aboye, a tea or card rooas 
44^ by 30 feet. The Sheriff's Court and Clerk's Office, are contained ift 
the north wing. Above the nortb entrance is an office for the collector 
ef cess. The building cost £'22,000. Behind these county buildings i» 
the new city and county jail, endoaed by a high waM. In the north are» 
k situated the lislena' jail, and in the south that of the- debtors. The fe« 
Idu's jail is in two diYisioua ; the one ior make, and the other tor femalea.- 
The dUvbion for the men contains ten eeUs. and one large day-room. Hier 
division for the women, three sleeping, ami one day-room. Each divjiloir 
has an enclosed airing-greand adjoining. The eontb, or debtors' j«l, ir 
likewise divided into twc^-^ner part for debtors, and the other for mbcU^ 
■leanors. The debtor's department omsists of four large sleeping roomft 
and a ^ay.reom. The jail buildings, altogether, eost £10»000» £6000 ef 
whieh waa oefttt&nted i^j tho town, and £4000 by the county. Th« 
town pays two* thirds, and the county one*>tbird of the current ezpenaea. 
The renaias of tbe old chapd which stood at the gate of the bridge^ 
dedicated -to the Virgin, has been recently converted into a PoHce Court 
and BnudewelL focepttng the church ef Si John, thb h the only rm^ 
(ige ojEtant of the numeroua eecleeiastical stmctttres of Perth ..^ 
The ether public buildings are as foflow8:*^A house with a tastefully, 
bnilt front, of a peculiar eonstrued^n• in Geoige-street, near the end of 
the bridge, to eonimemorate the publie servioes of the late 'Bhomas Afar^ 
shall, Esq. of Oleaalmond, Lord Provoat of the town : tlw monnmeal 
eontains haUs for tho Publio Library and Muaeufla of the Perthshire An* 
tiqnarian Society. The new Cofllee-room, in Greorge-street. The dasser 
of the High School of Perth, a distingtushed provincial academy, are pro« 
vided with ample accommodation, in a large building forming the centea 
of Rose Terrace, adjoining the North Inch : on the gronnd floor arv 
the English, drawing, and writing ckss-rooms, and above are the rooms 
for the academy, grammar-school, and French classes. A neat Theatrar 
is erected at the junction of Kinnoul-street and Crescent, which has beea 
but little enconra^ged v it was reared by subacriptbn among the gendemea 
of the county and town, in 100 smirea of 25 guineas eachr On the 
north-west side of the town is a spaeioua suit of Barracks, In which a cer« 
tain number of troops are generally stationed. Jn the environs on the 
south, and adjacent to the South Inch,, siaiida ft most axtansive suit of 
Government Barracks, or Depot for prisoner! of war, adU kept in the 
best atate of repair^ {n the High-street, «u)d ftcing Methveo-atreef^ 
stands St Paul's church, which is rather a modern andTele^ant structure 
of stone, with a steeple surmounted by a spire. Farther east, in King-street, 
the new Chapel of Ease, or church of St i/conards. A little west from this 
wUl shortly be oreoted ao Infirmary for the town and county. Although 
the project of openiog up the eacellent Use of street from the Shore to tho . 
Brloge, appeaca to have been again abandoned for the present,- it i» to be 
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regretted that new bdldiogs have been allowed to be ereeted on the rerf 
breastwork of the line, and bo noar the Fish-market; as it is probable 
that the new flat-bottomed iron steamer will be able to land passen* 
gers at this upper qaay, and thus greatiy add to the conTenienee of the 
pnbKe, and stimulate the trade by bringing it nearly into the centre of 
the town. Besides various private, Perth possesses severaV public libra* 
ries, some of a general character, others eongregatioDal. An institution 
was established in 1784, under the tide of the Antiquarian Society of 
Perth. The chief design of this association was to promote the invest!* 
gation of the History of Scotland, and to collect and' preserve raann* 
scripts, books, coins, and all other relicts illustrative of the antiquities of 
Scotland, and all other nations. They were also to receive geographical 
naps and descriptions, whether ancient or modem, and curious natural 
productions of the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. In !787» 
the plan was enlarged : the name adopted was, '* The Literary and An- 
tiquarian Society of Perth ;" and the communications now extend to 
every sul^ect connected with philosophy, belles-lettres, and the fine arts. 
The hnll of (he Society ht situated in Marshall's monument. The city is 
governed by twenty-five popularly elected Magistrates, and the Dean of 
Guild : this body electing the Lord Provost, four Bailies, and Treasurer, 
from among their number. The |)eace of the city is more immediately 
preserved by a body of police, established by act of paritament. Under 
shit- establishment the town is divided into- nine wards with commission- 
ers. The executive is under the charge of a superintendent ; and the 
quiet and good order of the city is greatlv increased hy a clause in that 
met, authorising the magistrates to punish summarily by fine and impri- 
sonment, in the case of petty offences. The expense of the police 
establishment ie defrayed from the increased rent derived from the 
public dung, by the operation of the amended act, without any additional 
burden being imposed on the community. The town has, besides, a 
body of higb constables. Prior to the passing of the Reform Bill, Perth 
joined with Dundee and the Fife burghs in returning a Member to Par- 
liament. By considerable exertion, Perth sncceeded at that time in 
establishing Iter claim to send a member to the legislature, since wbicb 
time she has been represented by Mr Oliphant of Condie. who has 
given general satisfaction to his const! tuents^-a! though, perhaps, more 
to those who opposed his election, than to the party who supported htm. 
Before the passing of the Burgh Reform Bill, the force of public opin- 
ion had succeeded in a great measure in breaking up the close system 
and beautiful order which previously existed in the municipal afi&irs of 
the city. The following gentlomen had the honour of being selected aa 
the first Reform Magistrates of Perth. 

Adam Privgle, Rsq., Lord ProvosL 
RoBEBT BnwER, Esq., Dean of Guild 
T. R. Sakdemax. Esq., BsiUe. 
David Cldnie, Ksq., do. 
JoRir Graham, Etq., dow 
Jams M^LKisir, Kg]., do» 
James Dswab, Esq., Treasurer. 

Perth has recently been stigmatised, in one of the leading monthly aa- 
gaanes, as being highly ConservjBitive in its principles. In every com- 
munity, where freedom of thought and expressioii of sentiment is toler- 
ated, all views of polities must necessarily exist : but from the period of 
the. declaration of war against France, in the year 1798.*-a war evidently 
entered into for the purpose of arresting the spread of the French doc- 
trines in thia eooDtry— down to the prestnt day. there has not been want- 
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iag A proper expreamoo of pnblle opinion on overy ocoation demanding 
it.* During the straggle for Reform in Pai^ament— which {like the ink« 
portant ineasaro for uniting England and Scotland, and that appcnnting 
the succefision of the present family to' the British tiironC^} was carried in 
one of its stages by a majority of oa6,— Perth was as eager, and struggled 
as ardently, as any portion of the empire. But these things are still fresh 

in the memory of our readers, and therefore need not be detailed here. 

' ... ,1 ■ 1. 1 I, I ■ — ' » 

* Thv following protest againit this impolitic ivar iiras passed at a meeting on 
tha South Inch of FtTth, January 1793. The mectini;^ was held in face of a pro* 
iflamation, which was iseu(Hl to prevent an expression of popular opiuion r— 

S0L£MX1>A0T£STATI0N aoatkst WAn. 

The Friends of ilie People in Perth, and its neighbourhood, solemnly declare to 
^Hb world, that a sense of duty ainne prevented them from joinings in the late rage^ 
•f resolvinjf and anathematising republicans and levellers ; because we were con- 
vinced, that no seditious spirit prevailed in the country, and that the whole furor 
was the effect of a grou political delusion, cruelly and artfully played off by dei- 
•ifning mea« with a view to throw the public mind into that state of confusion and 
incapacity, in which it is best prepared to receive the idea of war with the least! 
possible hazard of its revolting against it. Recetit informations justify our snspi* 
cions ; and an awful crisis is now at hand. The Country is- about to be plunged 
into a War, so wholly unprecedented in our history, that even wiib success itself, 
no man can say it will be productive of advantage to the Hritish nation. Let every 
man, thererore, ask himself, why it is that we ar^. plunged into a War ? Is it to 
defend us against invasion ? — none it threatened. Is it to vindicate -our National 
honour ? — that is not called in question. Is it to defend our Trade? — there is at 
priwnl no dread of its being injured. Is it to preserve the &ith of treaties ?— ^none 
which are founded on the unalterable laws of justice have been invaded. We ask, 
then, why is theix>ontry to be plunged into a War, in favour of which none of the 
ordinary 4>leas of justification can be set np. To sacrifice the lives of fellow, citiient, 
lo-sport with the tenderest anxieties of families, to interrupt trade, and encrease the 
public debts of a people, already over-burdened, without any just reason, is surely 
the very consummation of national folly. > Anxiously would wecallinpon the mo- 
Died interest, the landholder, the merchant, the manufiicturer,' and the tradesman, 
■erioosly to weigh in time thedrendful calamities wbicb^must-be the inevitable conse- 
quences of the threatened war ; earnesily would we conjure them tothinlc in time, 
by every consideration which is near and>dear to them, were it not that we know 
our feeble voice would be of small avail. Th^re ia one consideration, however, 
which pressfs so powerfully upon our minds, that we consider ourselves called upon 
by the strong obligations we are ufider to.our country, to our king, and to our 
constitution, to come for^vnrd to'the-ivoHd with our solemn protestation against a 
War with the French. It is this, that besides being convinced that we have every 
thing to lose, and nething-.to gain by such a quarrel, we perceive it possible that 
the very exi.<tence of our Constitution and Civil Government may be endangered. 
This we deprecate of all things; and in entering this solemn protest, wn give the 
best refutation to those calumnies of onr enemies, by which we have been repre- 
sented as void of loyalty, and secretly aiming at the overthrow of the British Sys- 
tem of Government. By this, we evince that iiue loyalty, and genuine patriotism, 
which, though too discerning to be imposed upon by delosioni, it very prompt to 
step fora-ard, and avert real dangers. By this declaration, we wash our hands dean 
of any thare in the innocent blood which may be ifaed, by plunging our country into 
the most unpropitious war into which it ever entered; and if any dangers accma 
from it to our happy Constitntion, (which may. God, of his infinite goodneie, avert) 
DO part of sucli calamities can be ascribed to us; but must and ought to be charg- 
ed eqdally to the account of those who publicly approve of the measure ; and those 
who, by their silence, afford Government a pretence for saying, as was done in the 
Ameriam War, that they have thereby given their acquiescence and consent to it* 

Let every Briton serionsly pondsr these things in hit mind. 

PATRICK ORAKT, PfVMS. 
WALTER MILLER, Sep. 
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At Ar pMMiff ttoMg Fntb if Dot wlmt it otttant styled ■ UMnafbe* 
tttring town ; altboiigh maoy manafactuiing eetablUnmentt in the €onn» 
try adjeeent are connected with it, snch afl Lnncarty, Stanley, Stormonl 
Field, ToIIoch, Aloiond Bank, Hantingtower, Cromwell Paric, Rntbven, 
l^tcairn Oreen, Ac. The dietm^atehed loveliness of the city, its eit na- 
tion, and the excellence of its schools, have conspired to render Perth 
tba residence of a grtt^ nnmber of afllaent people. Liice Edinburgh, it 
Si pre-eminently a aenteei town, and like it, has its more bantling 
trading neiffhbour; for, if Edinbnrgh has Glasgow, Perth has Dundee., 
between which places there exists a sort of liyalry from their opposite 
manners and character. Dundee is usually understood to haye injured 
the trade of Perth, by intercepting its foreign eommeroe, from being in 
a more -accessible situatioa for general trade. Although Dundee liaa 
xiaarer the ocean, and of course is belter suited to be a port for large yes*, 
ads, yet Perth has a more extensiye country to supply, and is the maga« 
sfaie or store-houie of the centre of Scotland, and better adapted for in* 
tamnl oommeree— Iha roads radiating from it in eyery direction bein^ 
both namerons and excellent, and the neighbonrhood being so populous, 
tiiat a circuit of little more than four miles Inclndes about forty thousand 
aouls. Among the proprietors of the Dundee, Perth, and London Ship- 
ping Company, are a great proportion of Perth merchants, the chief 
part of that concern depending on Perth. Their London and Dundee 
steamers are dlowed to be unequalled by any afloat ; the PertA being 
dbtinguished by the proud title of " TJie Queen of the Seas," Many 
also hold shares in the whale shipping companies of Dandee, and a nan&» 
bar of yessels belonging to other ports are freighted by PerUi and un- 
loaded at Newbivgh. Moreoyer many of the yessels coming into 
Dundee harbonr haye cargoes partly belouging to Perth. Betwixt Perdi 
asfed Dandee atean-yossels ply daily, touching at the intermediate port of 
Newbufgh on the Fife side of the Tay. There are a yariety of stage- 
ooaehesTeayinff Perth daily, ranning to and from Edinbnrgh, Glasgow, 
XnyenMSe*, and Aberdeen. In summer the place is yisit^ by a great 
number of tourists, who neyer fm\ to be delighted, as the Romans are 
said to hayo been, with the perfect beanty of the scenery around. Pen- 
nant calls the yicw from the hill of MoncriefT, where the first sight h got 
of Perth, in Journeying from Edinburgh, *'the glory of Scotland; and 
truly, there could hardly be a more cliarmiog prospect. The town is not 
alone yisited for its own sake. It forma the threshold of a series of 
scenes in the romanUc regions of the surrounding shire» which are now 
the ol^ta of attraction to toorista. The population in 1831 ^"f^^^ntf^ 
ao ui^wacda of 23,000. 
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No. II. 

- Hia ftatvfl 0f tiM Inoorpontkmi in the munfdpAi goTCfrnment of (be HojaI 
IBnrghe in Scotland, being extioguiebed by the Bnrgh Reform Act, their import* 
4Uice in thie respect m«Mt nour become mottcr of history. It wtli be particnisrlx 
gratifying to many of onr readers to know that we are enabled to record the fol- 
•lowing interesting notices, of oAe of tlie most important Incorporations of the City 
of Perth, throngh the kindness of one of the most^ intelligent and npright members 
^ that Incorporation. They were drawn up a few yeard ago by Mr Am^bsv 
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T^ben were the Skinners and Olovers formed into a corporation In Perth F Is • 
•^nestion that has likely suggested itself to many of onr brethren, i>oth now and In 
former times, but which lias never been satisfactorily answered* It is certainly 
•mnch to be regretted that the origin and early history of oar andenC eaft 
is inyoivrd in such darkness and uncertainty, owing to a blank in omr cor- 
poration annals. One reason which may be assigned for it i« this i thai whes 
Sdward the I. of England, in the end of the thirteenth-centnry. subdved the greater 
part of Scotland, he, with a refined skill, 1 call it of state policy, for the pnrpooa 
of destroying every trace of Scotland as an ancient and independent nation, coas*- 
manded all the archives of the country to be ransacked, and all the valuable and 
important national and public docament»— every thing that was connected with 
the history and doings of Scotland as a nation, were ordered, under heavy pmaU 
ties, to be delivered up to hlro. Whether he intended to destroy them, or merely 
to keep them as trophies of his conquest, is not known, as, unfortunately for poor 
Scotland, the ship that had the greater part of these truly valnabla documents en 
hoard, was wrecked on its passage to London (where they were to have been keps' 
to wait his pleasure at to their ultimate fate), and thna much that was of 8«gh 
•efsential importance to our -oountry was lost for ever. 

Perhaps it may be said by some, all this may be tme ; but what eonneetton baa 
it with the history of the Glovers ? Why, it bears most strongly on the iilustni* 
tlon of our subject, for we have the Glovers at this period in the full po«esBio» 
•of extensive political privileges. They were admitted, a century before this^ 
by King William the Lyon, to the free right and privileges of being merchant 
burgesses, In addition to their own peculiar rights as incorpoyata craftsmen ;„-iioir 
it is well known, that when an indiridnal or publia body ia raised to dignity and 
honour, that the charter conveying these ganerally narrates the reason for doing 
sOy and servicep performed to entitle them to these diilingnisbed marks of thelf 
sovereIra*s approbation ; therefore I think it highly probable Ibat the Qlov«r% 
whcpi Edward ismed thif tyrannical mandatOi bad, ia their poewisifii, not only 
this charter of William the Lyon, with the royal signet atuched to it, or the «A* 
dal seals of his miniiten of state, hut that they vnnld also h«f» the aiigM ohar- 
ter or their formation as a corporate body, NoWt as it wm f?id«ntly Hm i«Mo»« 
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tlon of Bdvtrd to nake ScotUnd not only tribntary to, bot a |Mirt and portion cl^ 
Boflandy and Edward entertaioinf nich Tiowa, and residing with his army it- 
Ftrthy the metropolis of Scotland, would he not makf it his particular study tm 
collect erery document within Its walls that, in the«m%llest degTee, bore upon the 
history of Scotland as a free and independent nation ; thersfure, I firmly beliew^ 
from all thcae circumstances, that our city would be more completely stript of its 
vnords, both public and corporate, than any other town in the kingdom ; and of 
«OttTse all the Glorers* papers would share the tame fiile« This is my opinion, 
and one of the strongest reasons that can be adduced for the records of Perth being 
so particularly barreu in charters, and erery thing connected with its ancient 
history. 

While we mourn orer the loss of these raluable parchments, there is an event 
that has happened in our day, that far more than compenaatcs us for tlua deprftra- 
tlon, an erent which has immortalised our ancient and worthy craft, and spread 
its name in connection with every thing beautiful and virtuous in female character— 
upright, aftctionate, and honourable in the conduct of the purest ritizen andcraAa» 
man, not only over the British dominions, but also over the whole of the polished and 
enlightened population of Europe and America, so that the Glover craft of Perth i§ 
now a part and portion of public history. I know that I will be anticipated when 
I state, that it is Sir Walter Scoit (a name now as. generally known and celcbnted 
over the world as that of Napoleon Buonaparte), who, in hit admirable and intervst- 
ing work, *< llie Fair Maid of Perth^** has honoured our craft by making the heruint 
of his tale the daughter of one of our calling of Glovers. The manner in which ha 
has portrayed the characters, and the fidelity of the description of the times in which 
the scene is laid, have met with the unanimous approbation of the enlightened 
and impartial literary world, which suf&ciently proves the estimation in which 
this work is held ; and I hope that no cimimstauce will ever occur in the reai 
hittorif to tarnish the fair fame with which this beautiful and interesting fiction has 
adorned the imtginary hktory, of the doings and conduct of the members of our 
oalling in former days. 

I may-only remark, in illustration of the accuracy ivith which our author has 
described that part of the •* Pair City" in which Simon Glover dwelt, that by far 
the greater part of the property that wss hardened fir the maintenance of St Bar- 
tholomew, then belonged to the Glovers, and was situsted in the Curfew Row or 
Castle Gable, which ro.iy be said to be a continuation of the same street ; and that 
the Gili Arbour was a place u here the Glovers held many of their meetings in 
ancient times, and is thus described in one of our old charters, dated 26th May, 
1634, •* The Vindarit, now the said Burgh, voYgarly called the Gilt Arbour of the 
Silver Book or Missal ; Falia Vestimenta Sacerdoialia, and other ormaments of the 
Altar of St Bartholomew, founded by the said Crafts (Skiuuers and Glovers.}*' 

aaiKT BAtTHOLOMEW. 

St Bartholomew, the Patron, was one of the twelve apostles, the evangelical 

history being most express and clear as to that matter ;— but he being no &rther 
taken notice of than the bare mention of his name, many, boiTi anciently and of 
later times, have supposed that he lay concealed under the name of Nathaniel, one 
of the first disciples that came to'Christ ; because, St John never mentioned Bar- 
tholomew In the number of the apostles, so the other evangelists ne^er took notice 
of Nathaniel ; and as in St John, Philip and Nathaniel are joined together in their 
coming to Christ, so, in the rest of the evangelists, Philip and Bartholomew are 
eoDstantly put together; and afterwards we find them joint companions in the 
church. Nathaniel is particularly reckoned op with the other apostles to whom 
our Lord appeared at the sea of Tiberius after the resurrection, where there wero 
together Simon Peter, Thomas, and Nathaniel of Cana in Galilee, and the two sona 
of Sebedce^ and two other of his disciples, who were probably Andrew and Philip. 
BssSdea, if Nathaniel had not been of the twelve already, no tolerable reasopcan ba 
fiveii why ha, who was ao eminently qualified, was not pitched upon to fill up the 
plMtofJudai. 

The word Bwihoioinew imports a relative capacity, either as a son or a schola;^ 
svthw than » proper nana. At a son, it denotes his being bom of Tholmid i as a 
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■eiHiUr, it BMy reUteto hlan ■•» diadpla otuomt partioalar Met afloony the Jews| 
ABd, amoog several other inetitationa of that nature, lome learned men reckon tha 
Thol meant from Tholmai, of which order Nathaniel seemi to here heen, and hence 
called Bartholoaeir, the eon &r aoholar of the Tbolmeank And many of the 
learned concur in the opinion, that it ie the same person under two nemes, the out 
proper and the other relAtiye. This character was given by our Saviour, that he waa 
a man of troe simplicity and integ^rity, — ** an Israelite, indeed, in whom was no 
ftttle, no art of hypocrisy and deceit." He trarelled as far India, that part of it 
that lies next to Asia ; for, as Rnsebius relates, when Pantaemis, a man fumoui 
for philosophy as well as Christianity, desiriugr to imitate the apostolical zeal in 
propagating the faith, trarelled as fiir as India itself; there, among some that yet 
retained the knowledge of Christ, he funnd St Matthew's gospel written in He» 
Vrew, ha as the tradition asserts, by St Bartholomew, one of the twelve apostles, 
when he preached Christianity to these nations. He afterwards returned from 
thence to the more northern and western parts of Asia, instructing the people of 
Thirapolis in the doctrine of the gospel ; from thence he went into Lycaonia, where 
he employed h*mee'f upon the same account; and, at last, removed to Albanoplot 
in Arioeiiia the Great, where, endeavouring to reclaim the people from idolatry, 
be was by the governor of th«t place pnt to death. 

How did he suffer martyrdom ? He was crucified, some say, with his head 
downwards ; others, that he was fioyed^ and hi* tkin ftrat taken off, which might 
consist well enough wiih his crucifixion, excoriation being a puni8hm«*nx in use, 
not only in Kgypt but among the Persians, next neighbours to these ArmeulauSy 
from whom they might easily borrow it. He cheerfully bore their cruel usages 
and comforted and confirmed the christian converts to the last minute of his life. 

GLOVES. 

Who was the first Glover ? was a question propounded a few years ago at the 
annual Michaelmas dinner of the calling, and which puzzled the meeting to- solve, 
although, among the strangers present, there were several belonging to the three 
learned professions — church, law, and physic ; but which was, I think, at last sa- 
tisfactorily answered by the chairman (Deacon A. G-^y), who replied, ** Rebekah,** 
who is the first glover mentioned in either sacred or profane history. But I 
have no doubt '* our sl< inner craft" was of a much earlier origin, fw our great 
progenitor, Adam, being clad in skins, it is very probable that, to preserve these 
from decay, which they were very liable to in that warm climate, would steep 
them in those saline or aluminous springs, which were so abundant in that regioa 
of the globe, and which process would be continued and improved upon by his de« 
icendanis ; bat whether these be counted satisfactory explanations of the origin of 
** our ancient crafi*' or not, is of no great importance to our subject, but I hope 
it will not be considered as out of place here, to give a short account of the use and 
importance of the glove in ancient times. 

' The hmuly that important member of the human frame, is often referred to in 
•criptnre as emblematical of honour, strength, protection, power, and friendship i 
among the Rgyptians as a symbol of strength ; and among the Romans, aa a 
aymbol of fidelity ; and has been held in high estimation by all the nations of the 
world. For its covering, adornment, comfort, and protection, ih^ glove was in- 
rented and used, and is described as '* a habit or covering for the hand and wrist 
.—used both for warmth, decency, and as a shelter from the weather. 

^ To throw the glove,"** was a practice and ceremony very usual among our 
forefathers, being the challenge whereby another was defied to single combat- 
It is still retained at the coronation of our kings; when the king's champion casta 
bis glove in Westminster Hall. This custom is supposed to have arisen fron 
the Eastern nations, who, in all their sales, and deliveries of lands, goods, Irc^ 
vsed to give the purchaser their glove by way of livery or investiture. To thie 
effect is Ruth, Iv. 7f the Chaldee paraphrase calling that ghvet which the oommoa 
version renders ehoe ; and the Rabbins interpret by glove^ that paaage in the cvlil. 
Pealffl^ *oter Bdom will I cast my shoe.* Accordingly, amongst us, he who took 
up the ^looe, declared his acceptance of the challenge ; and, as a part of the oere- 
mooy, took the ffh99 off hie owa right hand and catt it upon ike groiuidy to be 
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Mk«i «y bf Am cluillctifer. thU kad thi taw cf a aataiA aagafnaMii om 
M« !• ««M at tiM thmd aad ^iMa^ wfalek AmnIA b« ftjp^imtoi bf tlM kliif ^ ytrUa^ 
ant* or ju^fcib 

The wn»Bn wkich itiU pvnrftUi of ^MtM^iif ffhom,'' hi the oofmniloii of (W 
hHyofFumw, k a rti—ant of tho Mut&tm piaotkM of ff vtef ^umwAom irfth iIm' 

Andentlf, It was pmliiMfad i>f tin judfai to iwar ^Inwi on the baneb. 

Tba gmiiM ta JMcrtfcui a< a ** ^^1** Btroof f tvf«, mada to eorer tha ana or 
fcaafl of a cavaliar, wbaB armed at all poiata." The puntlet waa of iron, and «bo 
flafaia plated, and nraa alwaya boraa io tha aodast Bnavehaf In oevsmony. Oaunu 
bta «rei« not Introdacad till about tha thSrtanth centarj, and ureta ft«^«««fty 
thrown ISka the glora by way of challeafF. 

Abont a ccntary ago, tba manvfkctvre of giovfa appaara to hava rtacbod to • 
Mfh phHi of parftfocian, thef were mada of ** valret, a^itin, taff«*tty, ollk, tbiaad« eat* 
ton, and woreiad % leather ^lovca ware aleo mada af chamoie, kid, lamb, doa, elk, bvi^ 
Ite. There ware aW prrftimed flovee-~«raehad, irlacrd, and waxed ftlorea \ iingl||^ 
Uaad, tap'd, laoed, frlnfed with gold, ell rar, ailk, Aw, lie. t** and It wat a prnverby 
tiMt Ibr a flore to be food and h-«!I made, three ktngdome mnet «ontHbttta ta It-* 
** Spain to dreee the leather, France to eut It, and England to aew It.** 

rAOBJkKTa AWD raocEsaioifa. 

Daring fhe domlnatfofi of tha Popfeh cbnreh, full and ample lelam waaglTMittf 
her Totarlee to Indnlge in rwvrf tpeeiae of eplendid ehowa and proerasione % and oar 
iltiVHU of Perth do not appear to hare be4>n behind any in their lore and lndal<« 
fenee In them often expraelYe, bnt alwaye popular ofiieriiiiiiaiente ; and it fie V9rf 
llhely that a conaiderabte part of the rerenue of the Incorporated Trades of Perth, 
wai directed to defray the exprneei inmrr^ iti the gvtting np of these exhibitions^ 

I cannot tmer, in the reeorde of the aalling, the partienlar part tkat tliry tank, 
and the manner in which liief candnetad themerlvrB in these pageants ; bnt I haaa 
•a donhc they would Tie with tha other trades in tba splendonr of their procea* 
alans, and would spare no expense to make thcaa aa attractire and popniar aa any 
In tha town, for the hononr of ** 5t Bartholomew,** and the ^ hotumr and grraa 
oommandation*' of tlie Gtover caMinf . I hope the iailowfaig Inetanoe or two of tba 
manner in whidi theee processloaa were nmducted daring that period, will not ba 
cauatcd aa out of place. The personage whom tha Baker calling wars pleased ta 
honour, by adapting litm aa their pati«n saint, waa a 8c Otwrt, Bertii, or Burt, s 
gentlaouui, whoee origla and lUstory completely baffled the reoearchra of the VUet» 
Immm Scott^ fonnder of the Panh Llbmry aad Antl^oarian Society, and for many 
yean a very highly rsepected clarfyman of Perth. H9 conld find no trace of U» 
aainaibip in any of the popiah calendara now extant* 'Whathar a nai or iaiaglnary 
paraonaga waa tha patiim mint made Choice of by the Bakar inrorporation, dom nol 
appear; but for the purpoee of celebrating the annual festiral of their satnt they 
ca mp o se d and acted a play, or dnunatic perftirmanoe. called *<Sanct Oberti*e Play.** 
A vary giant number of parsons were engaged in this pbiy, and on tha 10ch of 
I^ecamber, which waa wont to be called ^ Saoct Obarti*s Bra,** they paserd tbrongb 
tba tawa in disgaiae dKases^ with piping, and dancing, and striking a dnwi» 
carrying in their handa burning toraliee. Ono of the actors waa clad in tka 
derii'a oaat $ aaotlMr rode upon a hone, which went in men*s shoes,.«probnbly tba 
horse and its rider represented « part of the legendary history of the saint. 

At the Reforasation (1560) our reforming anrmtors n'ere very anxlone to wean 
the dtiaenaffom these abeurd, expensive, and aften licentions pageants « and tha 
kirk si n sl un , or weekly assembly, aa it waa then called, imoed an act, dated SJtb 
Voaamber 1574* *^ against enperstition,*' and ordered this act to be publislied on 
certain Saadaye that none should pretend ignorance, but that all ahould conform 
ta Ita enactments. The whole of the iacerporated tradea of Perth appear to 
giren due obedianoa to tUs n mn d at a, and to hare diseontimsed whnteear waa 
pish or tapefititbius in their proccarions, with tiM exception of tha Bakers^ 
appear to hara bean a ** tap thrawn, and camstaria asu ;** asid who, for iburtssn 
yearn after the fnesing of thie act, oonttaned in tba^ua of all tfaaaxpoalalailonv 
aad th r sls niim o( tba ntenad cbanhyta rsiehaati aa ibiiiiy Urn teHTuLaC 
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diiir nlnt: But in I586» tKe Bak«r kiCDrpention mmUA in tkair bookfi that 
fiwli p«noiit MM ihoald plaj, in any timer to> comay Sanei Ototrs Plmy, ahoold- '^ ^• 
debarred from all the liberties of the craft, should neveF have entry to the loaM 
again, and shonfal be banished from the towtt for erer." An attested copy of thia 
act waa seaft tir tha^miniater and eUsia^ that it might be inserted also in the book 
of the weskly aassmbly. This aal #f the Baker calUng appeara to hare eompletely 
put an end to Sanet Oberti* 

I may aaention aoothar iiistanoe of aneient paatimsa; and as tlie Glovers iMte an 
flmd of diTenion aa their nelgliboiirs* it is ifewy liltety that the youths of both se»8» 
eonneeted with the oorpofaaiott, fonned a part of the prooessioot of the young pee« 
pie, In the summer dresses, wha went annaally, in the montk of May, tn tba 
<* Ihagon SUUP » cave situate In ihe hill of KUuiOttl. It appears to have been n 
tary joyous ftstival^ anil of yery great antiquity, as the young people of both sezea 
}n ^srth and its neighbourhood, in the popiah times> and most probably also in the 
times of heathsniam, icsovted ta it in eompaikiea at *<Beltainet'* or *<Bel Biira 
TtaM^" ia the month of May. The festivitieain May» whioh weie ones general 
otvtr all the kingdooo^ are JosCly suppoaed to have had an idolatioua origin, and tir 
bave besn instituted by the Druids; who^ aa the sun, under the name of M^ or 
Buali waa an objeet of their worship, welcomed liis new approach to the* earth with 
demonatrationa of joy, and with sacrifices^ to conciliate hia favour. The rqoicings 
were coatlnoed in the after ages in diffumit forma, and under various pietenossb 
The cave had been known by the name of the Dragon's Den a thousand years pra» 
fCous ta the year 1380.*^ 

But as tUa waa one of the snperstitioua paotimes, as they ware called by our r^ 
fi^rmers, ft»r the purpose of putting an end to it, they issued an edict, dated 
9d May 1680, entitled ** The act anent passing to the Dragon Hole," whichatates^ 
<* because the assembly of ministers and elders understand, that the rssort to the 
Dragon Hole,^ both by young men and women, with their piping and drums strik- 
ing before them thaoug^ the- town, has mised no small alander to their congrsga- 
tion ; statute and ordainsi that no person, either man or woman of the congregation . 
shall resort or repair hereafter to the Dragon Hole^ aa they luYe done in timea 
past, namely, in the month of May \ nor shall pass through the town in their way 
to it with piping and strildng of drums, aa heretofore they hare done^ under tho 
pain of twenty shillioga to the poor ; aleo, that they shall make theit public xo- 
pentance upon a Sabbath day, in presence of the people." This ordinance having 

. * The following passages relating to these observances occur in Principal 
Tullideph*s manuscript, before quotea:— ** At the opening of a dark bat nar- 
row fissure in the rocks, stood a figure fantastically dressed and adorned with 
garlands of flowers. Several young men end women were clambering up the 
fDcks towards the cavern, while a knot of spectators stood below, whose saouta 
rent the air, as occasioaaJly some ualnckj aspirant missed his or her hold, 
slipped down again into the crowd, or more unluckj still, regained not their 
Ibotiog until they had toppled down the steep bank beneath, which was formed 
of small stones too recently dislodged from the parent rock, to admit even of 
a handful of furze or fern to break the fall of the unskilful. Beyond this 
crowd, a long line of people in their holiday attire, among which many reli- 
gions habits were visible, extending along 1^ the foot of toe cliff until loet Co 
view within a ravine>-<Hit of which the procession seemed still slowly advancing. 
As Olivec^drew-near, he observed aneloerly respectable looking oili^Bon standing 
aloof from the rest. To him he advamced, and, after the usual salutations of the 
morning, inouired what this concourse meant. ** You are surely a stranger in 
these parts,''replied his informant, "* not to have heard of the Festival of the Dra- 

J[>n on May morning V' *' I had heard of such a custom being observed at St 
obnstouB, but knew not that a spot so wild and romantic had been chosen for ita 
celebratioQ. I think it is said to Ihave had its origin rn Ibe rejoicings which were 
Instituted, after the slaughter of a dragoa which long infeated tha neighbourhood 1" 
** And a dragon of no contemptible taate,** rejoin^ theeitisen, ** for the virgins 
he kept in durance here wareresaarkahla for beauty. Between onrselvea, I suspect 
the true monster lived on the law below ua, while the inhabitant of the rock waa 
the eflspriog of the Priests who wished to cloak the misdemeanors of their patron 
under ^tlie wiag of this dragon. But the mummeries to which the fable ^ given 
nse will soon, like many others, be rooted out of the land,** 

2b 
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t^ MncdM tnd BfipTobfttUm of the muflfltTatM of the town, wu pubVisbed at tlir 
** If emt Cron." and from the pnlplt, and waa the meant of flnallf patting an end 
to this ancient andpopnlar pastime. 

I have alnodf etated, that it it Ttry prohahle that the OtoTen hid had their faU 
•hare in thenandent reTelrlet, and nowr come to an amndng docnmcnt which fallf 
heart nt out in our opinion npon thie point, and throws considerable light on the 
manner In which onr aneeston amnted themtelTet in former timc& Is is styled 
in the Calling's ncordt, *^ MemorandnnLof hit Majesty's coronation, and coming 
to Scotland, his entry to Edinhorgh ; and Penh, 16th of Jane 1633^ which day 
onr dread 8o?erfign, Chirics, King of Bngtand, France, and Ireland, came to Edin- 
hnrgh. Being aooompanifd with the Nohaiitie of Scotland ryding hefei^ and che 
Nohalltie of Bhgtand ryding behind him. Desired ont of his gracions fatonr and 
lore with hit Nohaiitie of both Kingdoms, to Tisit his own city of the hnrgh of 
I^rth, npon the eight day of July ; and come to his lodging (formerly Gowrie 
House, and the site presently ocenpied by the Connty buildings), and went down 
to the gardine thereof; his MajMtie*s chair being sett upon the wall nest to the 
Tsy, whereupon tras ane llatt stage of timber, dead abont with blrks, upon tho 
which, for his M^jeetie*s welcome and entry ; thlrtdn of our brethren of ihu our 
calling of Glorers, with green caps, sllrer strings* reid riblwns, white shoes, with 
hells abont thrir leigi^ sehering rapers in their hand% and all other abulziment, 
danced our sword danett with many diAcnlt knotts and allafallajessay fire being 
under and Are abore npontheir shoulders t three of them dancing through their 
ftet ; drink of wine and breaking of glasses about them (which, God be prased,)- 
wis acted and did without hurt or skaith to any, — which drew us to great chargm 
and evpences, amounting to the sum of three hundred and fifty merks (yet not to- 
be remembered), because wee was gradonslie accepted be our Sorereign and botb 
estates, to onr honour and great commendation.** 

Thtae extracts shew that the Glovers bore a rery prominent part in these foiti* 
Titles, and that they were the only craft in Perth that wat honoured on thit occa- 
don to appear before ** royalty.** 

This dance appears to have been 'the ancient Morris Dance, which' wat popular 
thronghoot Knrope for teveral centuries prerious to the visit of King Charlei the 
First, and scemt to have been a great favourite with the Gloven. I, perhaps, need 
not explain to many of my brethren the origin of this danee. It wat first Intro* 
duced into Spain by the Moortt, a bold and warlike race, who inhabited the aouth-^ 
cm shorn of the Mediterranean, and who. invaded and conquered the most fertile 
provinces of Spain ; after occupying these for a considerable time, they were at 
laat. After many a severe and sanguinary conflict, driven out of that country Into 
Africa, fiom whence these bold and enterprising tribes had issued. But during the 
period they occupied Ihess southern provinces of Spain, they introduced many of 
the fashions and cnstoms of the East, and particularly the Morocco or Moorishr 
Dance, generally known in Britain as the Morris Dance. It cannot now be as- 
certained when and where the Glovers firstpmctised this amusement. It is not 
unlikely that tome of the brethren, in their travels through foreign lands — espe- 
cially if any of these had joined the ranks of the Crusaden — had leamt this dance, 
and, on their retnm to their own country, — seeing the rivalry that existed 
among the Trades of Perth to outvie one anotlier in the splendour and novdty of 
their pageants, had taught thia dance to the membets of their own Corporation, 
in the manner and way In which it was performed ki the East. And it appears 
to have been the amuieuifut which they particularly studied and excdied in, for it 
Is called ** our ittard (/anc9**— (and one of these silk dresses, cap, and bclla. 
which still form part of the curiosities in the possession of the calling, is a proof 
that it must have been a showy and expendve eshibition,) — that is, a dance whicb 
was their peculiar province, and in which none of the other Crafts could pretend 
to cope with tliem. They must have been complete masters in that pro&sdon, and 
quite confident in thdr own powers, or they never would have volunteered to ex- 
hibit, not only before the King, but alto before the travelled and polished nobility 
of his Court, who had most likely seen this performed by the most celebrated 
Saucers in Europe, And although the age of chivalry was past, the spirit of chi- 
valry still retained its Inflaence in the brtattj and regulated the conduct of many 
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or thoM gullAtft grid high-minded NobleMe i^ho graced the'Goort ofChmrlct at thai 
period, aiid who would view with Interatt an eihibitton whidi reminded them of 
those soefles and pastimei which had often oontribnted to the amnienient, and re- 
freshed the spirits of their wari ike ancestors, in the days of chiTalrj and war. But 
little thought these joyoas spiritf, while engaged in these coronation revelries, that 
In a few years many of them would lose their lives in deienoe of that lil-fatad 
Prince with whom they were now to heartily rejoicing. 

How long the Glovers continued to practise this amniemenf, after such a me* 
morable display, is not stated ; but it is likely the disturbances that arose in the 
country shortly after this period, and continued for nearly fifty years, had put a 
stop to that, and to many others of a similar nature throvghont tha kingdom,' for 
there is no further mention in theCalling*s records of '* our tword-4(tnee** having 
been exhibited in public again ; and the only other reference- to any. thing like pub« 
lie processions, is in an act dated Jttly« 1665, wheeeia the AuJitor Court enacts*^ 
after '* Having heard explained to them the act of the Convener Court anent tba 
going about the Tovrn with the Provost and the rest of the Town in liidsummtr 
yearlie, the Court ratifies and approves the same; and that jpearlie, in time coming* 
those that are warned, and are absent from conveying their Frovosty iConncil, and 
Deacon, and aceompaiiy them, for that efivct shall pay fourteen shillings the piece 
of unlaw ;** ** As also not to absent themselves Irom Tjdingof the Marchea yearly.*' 

From the- great change th^t has taken place in the manners and taste of the pub* 
i4c, espccisblly within these last forty years, almost all these piocessions have fallen 
hito disuse; apd what was formerly looked forward to with peculiar interest, en- 
joyed with such a relish, and, when properly conducted, added S4» mucii, to the 
simple and innocent enjoyments of our ancestors, (I speak only with respect to these 
as they were practised after the reformation,) is now, in this age of the " march 
of intellect,** as it is called, looked down upon with contempt, and,, when spoken 
of, as being only fit for children, or a barbarous age. But I really cannot view 
them in that light ; for although we live in an age of more knowledge and general 
information, we should not treat with contempt, or speak of with scorn, that which 
was probably one of the means of exciting a spirit >4if honest emulation to. improve 
and excel in the different arts and sciences exercised by the respective Incorpora- 
tions : it is well known, that ■ in theie firocessiont there was often displayed 
specimens of great ingenuity and skill, either invented or perfected by some of these 
craftsmen — for talents and genius have never been confined to one age or nation. 
But, however superior we may consider ourselves to our forefathers, we should 
never forget that to them we are indebted for laying the foundation, and iumlsh- 
ing the materials, which has enabled their descendants to carry on the fabric to its 
present state of Improvement and perfection. 

Among the ancient pastimes, <* Archery,'* and the " Noble Oamo of Golf** wera 
held in high estimation, and much practised by our ancestors. The latter being ao 
well known In the present day, it would be out of place here to say a word about 
It ; and as to the former, the account of it mote properly belongs to another branch 
ef our subject, to which we shall afterwards direct our attention. 

But there is one very ancient amusement, tho origin of which I cannot traoe^ 
but which aadoubtedly mast have been a favourite diversion with our forefathers, 
and that is tho '* Foot-Ball.** How this game was played in former times we are 
not informed. Whether it wjs the bachelors of the Calling against the married 
brethren, or the Olovera against any of the other Crafts, is not known ; but it ia 
likely that the contest was among the members of our own calling, as a sum wag 
levied on all the new married brethren to defray the expenses attending it, and 
which still forms part of the dues paid by these to the c;illing at the present day!k 
It sometimes is caUed the " Wife's Foot-Ball,** as probably being given in name of 
the bride, either as her entry money, or as a marriage gift to the brethren, thbt 
they might enjoy themselves on that occasion. 

Cards and Dice, Quoits and Pitch-end-Toss, appear to have been games in 
whidi several of the younger brethren and apprentices sometimes engaged, ai d 
which was, as is too often the case with these enticing games, at times carriid 
to excess. To put a stop to this, the calling, in 1664 and 1784, imposed 
flertain panaltiet on thofe who indulged ia thew amniemeiiti. At aAiucancf 
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•rilMUDNH to vUdi^cVr waracankd in 17A4, ihey foU^wod the moon-U^ 
Ami sm evtrideftaar to wodMr, W tht nMlNUnn, te. in die Carftw Bov aa^ 
V idri4 c, plajptef at onda ODia ntidnif U on tbcM itain. 

aomaona will p«rhapa tayr— What do jwi think of tht MiehaelBaa Satarday 
JNuMT at an ai uw aa wt ? Why, i think U U a Tery friendly and aocial maf t- 
infff and alaa of i^«at antiqnityt and I hope wiU neyar he ^ven np, (although 
the day of the week might ha attend,) ae long ae the GlOTert ase an incorporated 
hody, b«t alwaya he wjaycd in a rttieiial, pmdent, and heooakiog manner. 

OiTKXCH voo. 

Whether the ^ Una Bhmket,** Oe hanncr of the incorporated tradee of Perth^ 
ever waTed over the plaSne of Paleetine, at iti namemke of Sdinhorgh is mid to 
have done, is a qacetion that Uetory or tradition does not solve, bnt I think the 
one is as likely as the other { for F^rth was ths capital of fieotland during the tine 
of the ** Holy Wars," and it is very piobaUe that aome of its eitizens joined tlic 
ranks of the Crataden, anxious to lescne the Holy Land and Jerusalem from the 
polluted and tyrannous sway of the inftdel Saracen-: and of tbefoany hapless indi- 
viduals who embarked In them dreadlhl and sanguinary wan. iew indeed ever re* 
turned, to tell their eventful toie to these friends and oompanions of their youth 
whom they had left at home; but when any of them returned, along with the tro. 
phim of the battla-deld, they usually brought home specimens of the productions of 
the strange lands which had been the eoenmof their toils and wTiTfhmi end amongst 
these^ offrM^fipe oHen -fonned a part of their oolleetion, which thtff pfeeented to 
their fHendSy or to the soeietim of u^ich they wen members. 

Trom thedronmstanos of the Oloven having in their pomsmlon one ^ ihsw» as- 
iriek tggt^ which has been suspended for centuries firom die celling of their hall, 
and the inn chain of which been such evident marks of gnat antiquity, we have 
every reason to snppom that the Gloven vrsn inflamed with a partion of that en« 
thuaiasm and aeal which at that period overspread Christendom, and that one of 
their number^ on hie ntnm ftom the ** red fleld of flght,*' had brought with him, 
and pfeeented to the calling, thie specin^n of the produce of the ** Holy Land," as 
a email tribute of raspeet and attachment to the corporation ot which be was a 
member, and which shewed that, amid-nll his wanderings and perils, he had never 
forgot the land of his ftithers, or Che socms of his yonthfiil and happy days. But 
periiape all this may be called the eeverice of a .warm imagination,--.he it siy^^^and 
that this specimen is of a for mora secsnt date. PTohahly it aoay— -as then is no 
authentic account of the Oloven being a corporation at the period of the Holy Wan i 
hut when we see the crafts of Sdinhugh claiming to be ranked amongst the Cru- 
aaders, why may not we, who ranked higher, and can boast of as andent a gmmlogy^ 
as *<An]d Reekie^*' be permitted also to claim our shaae in the dninga of tbcM noble 
end diivalrons times ? 

Fums. 

In the illustration of this important hraach of the subject, so essentially ean« 
jieeted with the proeperity and stobility of the Inooiporation, I intend to give a 
short sketch of the origin, uses, and application of their ftmdsy so for as I have been 
enabled to trace thne in the records of the calling ; and mora partioilarly to prove 
lihat these funds an not ^ poor^s ftmds," a rery prevalent hut most erroneous view 
of the natuK of corporation ftmds, and a view which so many in the prcasnt day 
entertain. 

I have alnady stated the moot probable way in which them ftmds wen originally 
fbrmed and accumulated, now let us go mora particularly into the illustration of 
tikis snlgect. The meaning and intention of the eonstitution of a aociaty can only 
lie aecertained hy tracing it through its charters, acts and bye-lawi, minutm and 
prpoesdings; and in these, I think, it will dmrly appear, that the idea of the funds 
4|f the calling being called *< poor*s ftmds^* was never for a moment contempUted 
Iff our tnceston ; and although, no donbt| they always applied paf$ of them ftmds 
towards the support of their poor hnthren^ yet they considered the kgiti* 
mate um of them mme ftmds to he for maintaining the rights and privileges, pnn 
mbting the respectability and Influence oif the caUJiig, the comfort and sofial ut^ 
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joyaient of the nemben, and aIbo for ch« cneoimifeaicnt and dwrMhinf ft 'proper 
•pirit of induatrj and indepeDdenoe amoaf the brtchna. 

Bnt to prore this, o«t of 36 charten and grants, oonreying certain sams to bo 
paid amtuaHy to the callinf, oot of lands and house*, only one, for SOs. yearly 
(dated 1509), Is stated to be for ** an annwe-sarie and lor the aiaist pair 

and indifnit of the said craft,** the oth«r 34 charten baing chiefly intended lo main- 
tain the altar of 8t Bartbokmieir, of which the calling were the fonnden. And 
would onr ancestors have expended such large suns in 1633, when they danced be- 
fore King Charles I., which amounted to 850 merks, or wo«ld they have paid (in 
1655) six hundred pounds Scots for a matchlock, a sum equiTalent to the Talne of 
two acres of their lands of 8t Leonard's at that period, had it been '< poor*s funds*' ? 
Surely not. Bnt what places it in a still stronger light, and proves to a demon^ 
stration that these funds were never intended to be styled ** poor^s funds,*' is this, 
that the sums paid by freemen*8 sons at their entry to the incorporation, are as foK 
lows :—<' Fourpottndt Seoti to the oalling, and ei^ pounds SeotM in lieu iff the 
■^nquet and uine, con/orme to ancient praotiee qf the coiling,"* (See minute book, 
12th September 173?.) Also one freeman's son is stated to have paid, at his en« 
try, '* as an freeman* $ mm^ twelve pounde Scots for the banquet imdwincy** and 
other " twelve pounds SooUfor hisfreedomy banquet^ and wine.** (See minute 
book, 29th September 1726.) And the last insunce that I shall mention is 23d 
November 1762, where the fi^man*s son, at his entry, ** payed to the box^master, 
for the use qf the calling^ four pounds SeotSy and eight pounds Scots in jplace ef « 
dinner, as the ordinary dues.** 

' Now, had these funds been orlgioftMy intended as '< poor's funds," or had (ha 
Idea of ever turning them to that purpose been entertained by our ancestors, would 
they have allowed such an important and permanent part of their revenue, as the 
entry money of freemen, to be applied to such purposes P— surely not. But pei^ 
haps the best way of knowing exactly the uses and purposes of the funds, is by 
taking an abstract of the accounts for ten years, at the period when the a^irs of 
the calling were managed with the greatest propriety, and attention to the InteresCa 
«f the incorporation, and when the calling were possessed of all the landed and 
heritable property that they have at present,— the period I allude to is from 1750 
to 1760 inclusive. I have subjoined in the appendix a table shewing the inoooM 
and expenditure of the calling for those 10 yeari, to which I beg to refer \ bat I 
ipay be allosred to state, that at that period the nnmber of members were about 80^ 
that is, nearly a third more than they are at present t and one thmg is certain, that 
among that number there must have been many indigent families, for sickness^ dia« 
ease and death, were as prevalent at that time, aa they are in -our day. Well, how 
were these distressed members, widows, and orphans supported ?— -I cannot tell,—- 
but one thing is dear, that they did not derive the whole of their support from the 
funds of the calling, but only a small and scanty allowance, as during that period 
the average eleemosynary roll was only ^65 sterling, while the average income, 
during the same period, was JC245 sterling, which was applied in paying the in* 
terest of their borrowed money, the ordinary expenses of the calling, such as enteiw 
tainments, public burdens, ^cc, and a -considerable part applied to paying off their 
debts ; but perhaps it may be said, that living In these days was very different from 
the present, as provision, and all the other necessaries of life, were so very cheap* 
^o doubt tbHt was the case, but not to the extent that many suppose^ as meal 
was 7^d a pedc; and barley averaged lis per boll. I have already stated, 
that the acts and bye- laws of the corporation are excellent gnidea for leading us to 
« true and accurate knowledge of the doings of our ancestors, and the nature and 
design of a corporate body; and I have attcntiTcly gone over and studied the whole 
of these from 1593 to the present day, and I eannot And even in a single one of 
these any thing that countenances, in the moat remote degree, the idea that the 
corporation funds are " poor's funds.*' No doubt there are several of them that 
prescribes the manner, and lays down rules, how the poor are to be attended to, 
and the way in which these poor should act ; bnt even in these very acts, there is 
nothing that can be interpreted as fumishinf |rs«nds im suppose that the calling's 
Ainds are *' poor funds.*' 
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lo Ui0 acti and Uwb w« Iuivc^ m it wwv, Um ihIm and regulations for th« («» 
YammMit of th« callinf emiMNlied in a judicial form ; but in the minuteM of the 
ealUuf, irliich «• are now about to take notice of, as throwing to much light on 
thie branch of the eubject^-in thcee minutei we have the epirit and meaning of 
tbeee lawe reduced to practice, and brought into the active buelncss of life, and 
which pneent to us a faithful and striking delineation of the doings and conduct 
•four aneeatort) and, I maj almoet aaj, exhibits before us their inmost thoughts, 
dftires, and feelings, and the motives by which they were influenced in conducting 
the affAlra uf the corporation. 

1 can only speak with certainty as Co the minutes which commoice in ITidy and 
which are continued in an uninterrupted series to the prrseot day, all of which l 
haTO most carefully goue erer, and endeavoured to make myself fully acquainted 
with their contents, and I can honestly and conscientiously state, that there is not 
a single word (with the exception of one word that was inndvertently introduced 
Into a minute a few yean ago), that in the slightest degree countenances the idea 
•f the funds lietng ** poor's funds.*' And nothing more clearly illustrates this, than 
that the calling were often engaged in tedious and expensive law suita. The pra- 
priety of engaging in many of them was ofteni^uestioned by aconsidereble minority 
of the corporation, who, to express their disapprobation of such proceedings, entered 
their protest, and reasons of protest, in the minotrs; these, with the answers to 
such protests, often occupy a cunsiderable space in these minutes. Yet in any of 
these reasons and answers, ami reasons of dissent, there is not one that ever states 
that the money which was expended in these la w^snits belonged to a ''poor's fund," 
or that it viras injuring the poor ; but only states, in this general tvay, that they 
either injured, or tended to waste, the *' funds of the calling,** or '* calling's funds." 
Had any of these protestora conceived the calling's funds to be *' poor's fViuds,'* and 
waited for a favourable opportunity to record these views, this would have been 
the time which he would have seized upon to have expressed bis solemn dissent at 
■eeing what he considered the money that should have been solely directed to the 
support of the poor, squandered away in expensive law-suits : this surely would 
have been a subject on which he would have expostulated in the most feeling and 
eloquent manner ; but however much inclined he might have been to have given a 
high colouring to his reasons of dissent, by using such a strong appeal to the be^ 
nevolent feelings of his brethren, yet this natural, and what would have been in- 
deed a strong reason of protest, was never in any one instance resorted to^for this 
very plain and obvions reason, that our ancestors never for a moment entertained 
the idea of the funds of the calling being '' poor's funds," and therefore never used 
an argument which they well knew was so untenable. This view of corporation 
funds being ** poor's funds," is a discovery which has been reserved for the ''ieam- 
ed*' of the present day, bnt which has no countenance or support from the records 
of the doings and proceedings of our ancestors. 

I might multiply instances to estoblish the truth of this position ; bnt I shall 
only state one or two more. In the title deeds conveying the valuable landed and 
heritable property that the calling has from time to time acquired, one would na- 
turally expect to find the uses and purposes to which the revenues or rentals arising 
from these were to be applied, the more especially if they were to be held in trust 
for the benefit of the calling. Now, let us for a moment enquire into the manner 
In which these properties were conveyed to, and held by, the calling. When the 
calling gave orden to purchase thoee lands, it was "for the tue am/ behoqfof the 
whott members and oommtmitjf of the said Glovert* cailinfff** and " in name and 
for the tue and hehoqfqf the eaUing*^* The extracts from the title deeds are aa 
follows : — ^The title deeds, conveying the Lands of Pomarium (1642) mention that 
it is to the *^ Deacon of the Oloven of Perth^ for himself, and in name and behoof 
of the remanent brethren of the said craft." The title deeds of Leonard's Ley 
(1646.) " Disposition by John Anderson, glover, burgess of Perth, and deacon of 
the Gloven, with consent of Buphan Johnston, his spouse, to the entditariet and 
potUories of the said incorporation, for themeeloee and remanent members qf the 
tsaiUnff," and *' in favour if the brethren of the Ghoers* eailinff.*' The title deeda 
of Tullilum (1684) : " In favour qf the dean and box-masters qfthe Glovers* oalU 
ing of Perth, for themselves^ and in name and behalf qfthe whole remanent bre^ 
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ihren and fraternity ofihe taid inoorparaHon,** and **fcr Ukoaf tf Aa oaUinp, 
The title deeds of Soaier Hoaeee (1740) : ** fnfavcur ofdtaetma and bojMMiters 
^th§ Ghver tneorporaHon qf Perih^ in name and for behoof of the eaiUng,** The 
title deeds of St. Leonard'! Hull and WUlsland (1742) : •< In favour of the deacon 
and boxmasters of the Glover incorporation of Perth^*' and *' m favo>jr of the 
Glover eaUingJ** 

Now, in all these extracts from the title deeds of these lands, there is not a single 
syllable that conveys the idea that they were held in tmst for behoof of <* poor's 
ftind," bnt '* for behoof and in favoar of the calling,** that is the revenne derived 
from these lands to be applied to, and issue for, such purposes as the members for 
the tifse being considered to be for the good of the calling. 

The only other instance that I shall state, is the manner in which the calling 
acted in regard to their seats in the-chnrches. If any species of property more than 
another might be considered as pecnliariy belonging to the poor, and any rerenne 
d^rired from that soarce applied lolely towards their support, it surely most hare 
been this, had the corporation funds been solely intended for the poor. But let us 
judge by factf on this point. I hare therefore only to remark that the calling ne« 
Ter derived a fl'action from their seats in the churches (with the exception of a seat 
in the East Church, which they acquired by spesial compact, the manner of which 
will be afterwards stated) until 1773, when the Middle Church was new seated at 
a considerable expense, and the calling, from a wish to accommodate the fiimilies 
of the brethren allowed them to hold particular seats, on paying a VnA/by mora like 
a small ftu than a rack rent 

FLAG. 

Whether the calling had a flag or banner, previous to 1604, is not stated, but 
it is highly probable that they never would be without this ornamental and 
characteiistic ensign of their craft. There is no trace in any of the records of the 
purposes for which it was used, but from a tradition that is still current among 
the brethren, that the youngest member is always styled the standard-bearer, or 
the one whose duty it is to carry the flag — from this tradition we naturally draw 
the conclusion, that the flag was used as a rallying point when the brethren were 
called to arms, and also used, and that principally, in the pageants and processions 
of the calling in former times. The one that is presently in possession of the 
calling is made of yellow silk, with a square of blue persian in the centre, with 
the arms and motto of the calling emblazoned in gold, surrounded with an inscrip- 
tion in an elliptic or oval form, but as the gold had eaten away the blue silk where 
the letters and arms have been inscribed, it was renewed three years ago, and is 
how in a complete state of repair, the original yellow silk being still in excellent 
preservation, and very little injured by time or tear and tvear, although it is now 
226 years old. 

The calling, in 1648, were presented by one of their old apprentices, who had 
heen an ** Ensign Lieutenant under my Lord Banff,'* with the flag or ensign that 
had belonged to his company of the army of the Covenanters, with this inscription 
on it, *' Carrying for Religion, King, Country, and Covenant;*' but what became 
of it is not known, as there is no further notice taken of it in the calling's records, 
and none of the present generation of Glovers ever saw it, or heard what had 
become of it. 

0OAT8 or ABM8 AND MOTTOES. 

*^ Arms are used in heraldry for marks of dignity and honour, regularly com- 
posed of certain figures and colours, given or authorised by Sovereigns, and boms 
in banners, shields, coats, &c., for the distinction of persons, families, and states, 
and passing by descent to posterity.** '* It is a rule that the simpler and less 
diversifled the ainne, the more noble and ancient they are.*' 

*' Stars are one of the three forms ofblaMon chiefly used for empires, kings, and 
princes.** 

** The shorter the motto, the more beautiful.'* 

The arms of the calling, as blasoncd on the flag, are a pair of gloves or gauntlets 
^ dieplafed,** in a shisld, with three green-painted stars snrmoimting tha shield. 
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wMi Hbm nmCto ** Gmot mnd Peace** catPMd ia a wcnll evwr the aroM, and tbe 
wliola MfiMp— i vitk thmt wvNs hi aa alUpat or oral, " Tho perftcfi koaour of 

mtnttf or baaalyaf a trade, eoMiita not la whereby virtue 

The Uaiikt ihew that certain wonh are awaotin;, irhick caiuwt 
be eoppDedy in eonteqQtnee of the geld UUen having corroded the cilh, or 
rather the cvbctanoe that had attached the gold to the silk had been the cauae o€ 
dectreying thai ^rtienlar pertkm ef it, and which, in coaac^nieacCy had allowed 
certain lettera t* drcfp evay, vntU it wae tea late to rcctore thena. But althengh 
wo nay regiet the loci of thece wordc aa a matter of antiquarian reccarch, to com- 
plate the cenleiMr, yet they de not afbct the praver decyphering of the arms, which- 
Ihrtonately arc yet entire on the flag. 

The other eo*t of armc, ac painted on the eaUing 'a ceatc in the Middle Chorohy 
and daled 1773, the Dtctlenery of the Acta 1793% the Glover seats' minnte-hook 
17—1 the calling*c seat m Eaet Chnrch 18-^, and also the painting in the hall 
IS—, is quite different from the anna on the flag, for they are a pair of glorea 
** displayed,** with the hraneh er cane of Atc balie or nnt-chella between them, tfie 
large sheare for csttiag gterCBi the skinners* paring iron, and pair of glore sticks, 
all nndcr the glovei^ and emUazoMd ki a shieM, the field blue ('< aaure*^) ; the 
sappeitsrs ars a stag* ** rampant*' on the right* and a goat ** mmpaat*' on the left, 
with a imm ^ poesant" for the crest; but the arms in the Middle Ghnich have for. 
the crest a stag *< mlient,** the motto " To Qod only he all glory." 

From snch a diArmce in the conta of arms, I am inclined to think that we am 
indebted more to the imagination of the painters of them modern arme^ in the 
chnrchee, books, and haU, than to any accurate copy from the real and genuine 
arms and motto of the calling ; for I am firmly convinced that the ancient and 
gennine arma and mette of the calling are them that are on the flag, and not these 
modem enee which are to be seen In the places alrmdy referred to, for I cannot 
ind any trace ef the arms with the supporters and crest of a more ancient date 
than 1773» which was the period when them were pauted in the Middle Churchy 
where I snspcct the painter had derised and executed these ars&a from his own 
foncy. 

We alao find portions of the arau scatt e red over different parts of the old fumi. 
taee belonging to tlie ealtiag. On the front of the old oaken charter^hcst, we 
dtocover, deeply indented, the pair ef gloves ** displayed,** and the skinners* paring 
lii#A ; alee en the eld picture of St Bartholomew, that formerly graced the old hali 
ia Cnvfow Haw, we And in the comer one bunch of nut-sheUs or balla. 

By the way we naey reasariL, that the five balls or nut<«hcUs were need for the 
purpose of containing specimena of the asanufoctnie of certain descriptions ef 
reaMrhaUy fine gloves in ancient timm ; for they were made of such fine maieriale 
that they were folded in pairs* and incloeed in these nut«heila, which were often 
cent ai presents, by the cavaliers ot olden Umes, to the foir sex, as tokens of aiBw- 
tkm andlove^ 

But tQ return s One wtighty reason that should induce us to adopt, as the 
ffsoulne anna and motto of the calling, thorn that are on the flag (1^4), aa bdng» 
aa far as we are enabled to judge, the ssost ancient^ and, of conrae, the most genuine^ 
but also aa, according to the laws of heraldry, the moat honourable, for '^ Uie 
aimpkv and lem diversified the arms^ ths more noble and aneioit they are,*' and 
^ the shorter the motto, the more beautiful." Now, all theee marks of andent 
and honourable bearing are fully exemplified on our flag ; and. therefore, we 
ahouUI, without heeiution or doubt, reeeive them aa the real, genuine, and andent 
arms of *' our andent craft,** 

And when we alao recoUect that our motto was the apostolic mlutation to the 
Christian chniehes^St Paul using the identical words in almost all of his epistles, 
the beloved disciple in his second epistle, and in the Revelation^St Peter in hie 
epistles — also Jnmes and Jude— all the books of heraldry cannot furnish us with 
one more ezpresrive or becoming; and, in conclusion, I sincerely wish that it may 
not only be the motto, but that '' Grace and Peace** may always be the portion 
of the Glovers. 
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POLITICAL miaUTi AKD PUVILXQKS. 

iiLt what tioie the Olorers, along: with the other Trades, flnt sat in the Town 
ConBeil, caniiot now he aseertaincd. It most hare been at a Tcry early period, 
tery probably coeral with the Town Council itself, as from the numbers, respec- 
tability, influence, and importance of the Craftsmen of Perth, and flrom the respect 
that the Sorercig^ns of Scotland always shewed to these Craftsmen, I think them 
can be little donbtthat they were entmsted many centuries ago, (along with the 
Oulld or Merchants,) as Magistrates and Town Council, with the ciyil govemment 
of the city— our city being amongst the earliest or most ancient of the royal burgha 
of Scotland, upon which important political lights and priTifeges were conferred ; aa 
IPerth, prerious to 1482, was the the metropolis of Scotland, and for many cen- 
turies occupied a distinguished place in the history of our country. 

The Olof era appear to hare always had two representatives in Council, Tiz.<--th0 
Deacon and Trades* Councillor, and cTery fourth year> whea they had the Trades^. 
Bailie, three members. 

- To be a Deacon, Bailie, or Town Counctttor, and as such to have a scftt fai 
Council, was an honour that was tvry highly prized by our ancestors, and was to 
them an object of hosMC and laudable ambition,— as in it they had an opportunity 
of promoting the welfare of their fellow citizens, and advancing the interests and 
respectability of their Incorporations. To give an instance how they esti- 
mated that honour, I quote aa extract fh>m an act of the Convener Court, 
dated 15th October, 1653, — " Anent unbrotherly conduct betwixt members of 
erafts, and that due respect should be shown to such as had been office-bearen in 
their respective Incorporations ;** Statutes and ordains, ** that for encouragement 
of those members of any of the said Incorporations who have carried public olfice. 
and have been admitted within the Council House : And to the ejff^et a tender and 
reverend reepeet may he had of their persons in time coming," ordains *' that 
whatsoerer private member^ of any Incorporation, who shall be found guilt j 
•f any miscarriage against any of the said members, (who has lieen in public office^ 
or in the council as said is^) either by reviling words, or calumnies, or by any hos- 
tile action, private or public, ofiered to their persons, his fault shall bo esteemed 
double to that which is committed- against private persons, and shall be ordaii^ed 
find censured in a double fine and punishment accordingly.*' 

When this act of the Convener Court was passed, the Incorporated Trades en- 
Joyed a f^ll and a fhir share in the management of the public affairs of the burgh ; 
fa at that period the Town Council consisted of fourteen Merchants and fourteen 
Tradesmen, and the Treasurer every alternate year being taken from the Trades, 
gave them in that year the majority in Ceuncil. But the Merchant side of the 
Council, by a deep-laid and politic manoeuvre, applied to the Conrention of Burghs^ 
nnd most probably suggested the plan to that Convention, which plan was to eject 
from the Town Council the Trades* Deacons of the Weaver and Wauker Incor« 
jporations, which was accordingly done, by an act of the Convention of Burrowf, 
dated 19th July, 1658 ; not for any acts of delinquency on the part of these two 
Incoiporations, or deficiency in their titles, but solely on these grounds,—- '*/or 
settling tf peace betwixt the Merchants and Tradesmen of (he said Burgh qf 
Perth at present, and for avoiding all controversys in future** Really this was 
one of the most despotic and iniquitous acts, all the circumstances of the case con- 
sidered, that ever was passed. Upon the same principle, any Prime Minister 
might request his Sovereign to expel fh>m the House of Peers any nobleman, who, 
in the conscientious and upright discharge of his duty, found himself compelled to 
oppose those measures of government that he thought hurtful to the best Interests 
of the country. And the Premier, in getting rid of such obnoxious members, 
might think it quite sufficient to state to the country, that these Peers were ex- 
pelled solely upon these grounds—'* for settling of peace at present, and for aroid. 
Ing all controversies in Ature.** Strong and important reasons indeed f And the 
two cases I consider as exactly parallel ; for these two IncorjKUutions held their 
seats in Council by royal charters, and were^ like the seats in the House of Peers^ 
hereditary. 

The Contention of Royal Burghs, who were both the judges and Jury in this 
taie, being all merchanti^ and haying to decide whether mercfaanu or tradetmen 

2« 
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hKf tha nptrtorlty, of OMrw>, all their ekmish fnHngt were deeMedlf fo 
of tbt Mentettt tide oTtlie Town Goandl. ClaaUh Aelingty did l'mj-\ I 
tiMn WM iOBeCliiaf wone that inftoenecd theee niercbtnt judges ;— • 
jealovif and envy of the pecnliar privileges at this time en- 
joyed hf the cnftanen of Perth. And a strong proof of sneh fcelings in- 
^■sMbvi ^'^^""^ BMrchaata In tho Royal Burghs of Scotland, is— that in the 
dispnte fcr piteadeney» or priority of place, hetwizt the Barghs of Perth and 
Hindeiey In a msMMial dated 31st Deceinbery 1002, prewntcd by the Magistrates 
aad CoMdf of Dnndee to the Royal Commiasionen appointed by James TL to de- 
cide this f osilloii betwixt these tw» bor^is, they plead the ibllowing as one of the 
gvannds on which they shonU he preferred to Perth, riz. i~^^ Dundee w Mor# 
9UU^ftmm§d aim PerO, tit mped the hmli MagiHraies qf Dundee are 9f 
A* m m ek mm i sftiM, emoepi twoqfths CotmoUfMr the erafitj and the equal haV of 
0m Cmumi ^JPeHk 'm^ eraf lament* 

** Hon drilllb governed ;** Indeed, it rmlly shewed that theee prond and sdf- 
ImptHint merchant horghers of DnniM were mdly In want of argoment to sap- 
fort their clalms» whsn they were rednecd to «m «iieh unworthy and nnbeooming 
ImigMfe towards the Incorporated Tradee of Perth. Row diflerent Is the language 
«aed hy Mary Queen of ScoU regardluf tbem mme Trades ? 1a a charter dated 
88th May, \56ti, and firarteenth ymr of her rsign, specially granted in IkTOur of 
tto Tradm of the Bnifh of Perth, the following ezpreeslons of respect and regard 
la thSM craAs occur ^c.-.*' Mary« hy the grace of Qod, Queen of Bcote, to all good 
■Mm to whom thir prssenta shall come, greetlng,-«Jrorasmuch as, we, understanding 
that our nohb paofenltdn^ Cngs of Scotland, hamng, regard and reepeei io Ike com' 
mow ^miiand peUeg ef our MM^dom^ eand thai good mannert and order did ariee 
Ihiruto, and kmreaeehgiradeemen^ without wh4nanehingdom nor cUg could stand 
mrbeim «slMa^ ^d give and grant sundry priTllegM-and libertys to tradeeman of 
hitfghs and diys of our kingdom, eepeeiaUg to our birgh of Perth ; * '< and moreover^ 
wOf having reepeei thai Ae eaid hurgh cf Perth doA daUg inervose^ and^ieehiejfy 
up\fJi hg tkefoHunOy order^ andpoReg of the tradeemen, and that they exceed 
the rest of the Inhabitants anid indwelTers of the mid burgh in niimder, and d» 
eqjuX the merchants themadTW thereof &i paying all manner of stents, taxations,, 
and Impositions whatsoever Impoeed'on the said burgh, and that theg are perpe- 
tuaiig readg with their bodge andgoode to defend our authoritg as the rmt of the 
mid lwrgh,«.We^ thenfore^ desiring peace, friendship, and |;ood will betwixt the 
merchants and tradesmen of the said burgh may for tiie future appear, and be ce- 
remoniously obeerved, and that every one of them, according io their wveral for* 
tuam, have the equal um and enjoyment of their privilegee for the future 
within the said burf h." ** Moreover^ nw, bg theee preeente, rat^fg and approve 
all ether prioilege$f Ubertge, and faeultgtp given and granted bg our noUe pro-- 
genitert to the eaid tradeemen in limes ^pone.** 

And Xittf Jamm TL In his charter, dated 23d July 1581, In favour of the 
craftsmen of burrowm, thus speaks of tradesmen, *< Witt ye^ becaum we^ under^ 
■landing that our noble progenitors, icings of Scotland, haviog ane good mind and 
impert to the comnum well of our realm ; and that teiihout honest eraftemen the 
oeinisn poUog well oempoeed eould not stand long,^' What a contrast dom theee 
extracts firom the charters of them two sovereigns of Scotland exhibit, when com- 
pared with the taunting and insolent language of theee merchant burghers- of 
Dundee ; and by merchants entertaining almost similar ssntiments were the rif hts 
and'privilegce of the tradeemen of Perth brought under review, and a sentence 
passed by them depriving two incorporated trades of their priviUfes, the Injustice 
of which has scarce any parallel in history^ But it may be mid, wae there m^ 
appeal from the Convention of Barghs t6 a higher tribunal. Unfortunately for 
the tradm at that peilod, none ;■ for Oliver Cromwell being then in the xenith of 
hie power,. It being the last year of his Protectorship, how could the tradee expect 
fo he heard hy an appml to him, when they had nothing to produce in their own 
fovQors l^nt rogal charters — all which authoritia Cromwell despised. And it 
most unfortunately happened for tlie Trades, that for thirty ymre afterwards, th« 
whols countiy was in a state of anarchy and confusion, in consequence of the 
oppressive fnd cruel treatment that the Presbyterians— GoTenantera as they were 
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•called — endured at the handi of « tyrMiiUail goTernment, In their atteoiptt to 
vpon the conscieocn of the people a religion that they conaidrred at too nMrl^ 
Allied to Popery, and which they could not approTe of. And at tbe RmrolattaB 
(1688), time, which blunts the feelinge, and reconcilei the mind to depriTatftoaa^ 
•and ako many of thoee whose ftelings had been so deeply wounded by aeeiag thMa 

'4rade* degraded in the town, being gathered to their fiitbera, and their deecendairtiy 
from Tarious causes, perhaps from not having « proper opportunity for urging 
their claims before- a higher court, were obliged lo -submit to asi* act of injustice* 
which they must have felt» but eould not rsm«dy. sAnd altliougb lt>may be consi- 
dered a digression, I cannot help taking notice of av indiTiduat* *^elin OavidaoBy 

••one of the hammermen of thcsaid burgli," who, along with Patiicic Cn% 4snaeit 
-of the skinners, had been deputed to attend the GonTention'*of Burglis, (o advocate 

- the cause of the trades before that court. • From' many collateral clreamatanc0S^<I 
have every reason to believe that he was that •celebrated personage who* whan 

Cromwell invaded Scotland in 1854, acted as the Lieutenant of the divisioB of oar 
citizens who marched by orders of King Charles ^I. to oppose domweirs landing 

vat Buratisland, and who, after fighting keroicall]F,'^vere defeated, and obliged lo 
retreat to Perth, where Cromwell followed them, and sat down before the town 

* walls with bis army, having -found the -gates shut. '^ Johnf DmoiiBimj a bold and 

-enterprising gentleman, ordered carts to drive upand down the streots, and a dmA 

•to beat continually through the town, and at all the ports, io deeeive tha Englieb 

.^[eneral. The town being summoned -to surrender, Cromwelkoflered honourabla 
terms, which were accepted, and the gates thrown open." *<*The Profie s t attends 
tbe English officers, and conducted them to John Davidson^s bonae^ where, after 

-an entertainment, Cromwell asked >the Provost^how, 4n Us deftiu^less eitnatioa, 
lie propoeed to kerp him at 4be. gates-; the Provost simply answered, that they 
designed to stand out until they heard that the King was in England. Cromwell, 

-witha eneer, called him a silly body, and Iwlow his notice ; but said, if he had 
timtf he would hang DavidsonJ" *^ Immediately after Cromwell's departure froaa 
Mr Davidson^s house, the side wall foil down ; and Davidson said, he wished H 
had fallen a quarter of an hour sooner, though he, 8ampeon«like, had perished in 

•the ruins. Davidson had great possessions in the town, was a public notary, and 

.^scal of court. Ue translated and illuminated the town's cltarters ; some copies^ 
written by his hand, are extant among the incorporations of trades, with gUdad 
capitals. His progenitors founded the chaplainry of Stlieonard'sr^nd endowed 

•it with a stipend out of -their lands. The lineal represeBtat4veB«<i£.thatifomily ava 

-called Vicars of St .Leonard's, and reserved their title to that benefice. John 
Davidson gave a tack of the lands of St Leonard's toXampbell of Aberudiill, finr 

.a charging horse to fight against Cromwell*" -Amongst the calling's papers, thera 

-is an 'S. Assignation by- John Davidson, chaplain of the chaplainry and altarage of 
8t Leonard's, to Colin Campbell of> AberuchUk, of said chaplahiry, and annual nnii 

■ thereto belonging, for his life, and three llveaafter, and then for eleven times nine- 
teen years, dated J 7 March l^dO, and registered at Edinbargh, 12 August, 1784.** 

.Vhis is very probably the tack previously alluded -to,- as said to have been*giMn 

•.for a '^ charging horse." The calling have also in their possession onoiof 'tht 
copies of theee iUuminated town -charters, with gilded capitals, rwiitten bfuihs Mid 
-John Davidson, bound in vellum, and in very go^d preservation. 

Buty to return to our subject— perhaps it may be asked, whynlOnhsn nnidi 

-Importance to that act of the Convention of Burghs, depriving these two Ineor* 
porations of their seats in tbe Town Council, seeing that the Trades have atill sueh 

•a respectable minority, being 12 to 14 guild members in ConncU, their inflnsnoa 
and importance appear to 1m very little less than fonnerly ? Bat, alasl ftnm n 
system that was introduced, either at that period or very shortly alltrwaidi^ 
among the Guild side of the Council, of the minority being obliged to foil in with tho 
majority upon every question of importance brought before theCoancil,snch as voting 
for a member of parliament, clergymen of the established churches, teachers, ko^ and 
which system has been acted upon with moce.'Or less severity against the Trades 
aver since ; it was indeed a masterly strolie«of |)olicy. I do not speak u to its 
morality, for every person in elBcient situations should be allowed to yota aeoord- 
log to their consdenoe^ and for what they really balifve to he best for the IntttesT 
of the commnnity oysr which they are. .caUed to pretida* This fjr*t0in| inihctf 
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Hm ffKln trater i i yi w eu tithrgi Iti Cottncil of no more vnliie or tmport.- 
thaa •» «ui]r'<7piieri— ift degndatlOD whkh our sncestori felt most ke^fy, 
aad mwit wmmj a wtwtrt ttniffle to bmik thote chaini, and abolish what thc^ 
iwaaiilwti a iBost faiiqiiltoM syitcau Some of the steps they took, and the resolts 
that iiUowfd, I cannot des c rilie hi more appropriate langna^ tfian in the follovring 
tztnci from tka eallimf*a mlmitss of S9th Spptember, f 740, trhich gires a most 
aMatsrly and fraphie deseriptlaa of that syttem, or ** 1>eantiA>l order,*' as it if 
called in modem times <—*^ Perth, 39th Sept. 1740, at six o*ctock afternoon. 
WUck day, convened in the ordinaty mcetingf house of tlie Olorvr calling of Perth, 
in ana fcnaral oonrt, John Miller, present deacon, (and convener of the tradrs), 
tofotker with the remanent bretliren and freemen of the Incorporation, bring fifty 
Jnnnmbcr, wlian the deacon represented to the callinf, that for several yeafi 
bysffone, those of tlie gnild side in the Tonrnfounril have had fombinatlons 
togatlkar, whersin tix of them, wkh the preses, oblige the rest of their number to 
"Vote in elections, and in all other matters of moment in the Town Conndl, areord. 
inf to the minds of tlie majority, (though never so contrary to their inclinations), 
wMch majority these seven are, the preses always having the casting vote; and 
none are admitted to the Council on the Guild side but upon msking such promises, 
and conforming to this arbitrary practice; and any nho saw the unlawfnlnen df 
thsae prom ism aiterwanSs, and did not continue to follow these engagements, ift 
very first eieotion were turned out of their offices, or out of the Council. By which 
illegal combination, ssvnn men, of which the preses ht^nq one, overrule the whole 
Conndii, consisting of twenty six members, whereof fourteen are of the Onildry. 
and twelve of the Trades ; and by virtue thereof, several worthy and useful memben 
have been fiv^ently turned ont of Council, to the great loss both of the Onildry 
and Trades— thereby lioth their privileges come to be In great hazard^elections, 
with all their votes of moment, have been carried as these seven desired.*' 

** For remedying of which, he the said deacon, and his brethren in the convene r 
court, after duly conslderiog the above, and consulting the same, thought it their 
duty to join with three «f the guild side at that day's election, (left the council. 
Jionse, and adjonmed to the tolbooth, where the last year's elections were made), 
and havinf chosen a preses and clerk, proceeded to elect mngistmtes and councillors 
ibr Ahe ensuing year. ^ All whidh the deacon laid before the cal ting, to know 
their, approviuf Or not approving of his conduct ; and tliey did unanfmoosiy 
approve of his and the convener court's conduct in all the above mentioned pro- 
csedings, also of the magistrates chosen by them ; and did, and hereby do enact, if 
any prooen or lawsuit shall happen, any manner of way, on acronnt of the abov« 
election, diat the expense of such process shall be defrayed out of the poUic stock 
of the trade, in proportion with the guildry and other trades, and that their boi;« 
master asay advance money accordingly when called for. Likewim the court 
ordered the thanks of the bourn to be returned to the deacon and ooundUor for 
their steady conduct and behavionr in Town Council, which they look upon is 
"ftty mneh coodnrive for supporting and vindicating the rights and privileges of 
the trades and whole burgh, which was done arcordingly ; they also appoint this 
namtive, and this their act, to be insert in the trade's book, and the deacon 
taid deriK to sign the same. (Signed) Jo. Miixgb, Jakes SibbAld, Clerk.'* 

Another meeting of the catling took place, 5th November 1740, on the same sub- 
ject^ fofty^ght of the brethren being present, when Bailie Wilfiam Varland (in 
nbeence of the Deacon) being choeen preses, stated to the meeting that James Cres 
■nd his adherents (that is, the eleven guild members, who wera left in the minori- 
ty) had presented a petition to the Lords of Council and Semion for sequestrating 
the common good of the burgh, and taking the management of it ont of the hands 
of Provost Ftorgoson imd the other Magistrates and Councillors (that is, those whi^ 
were elected by the other fifteen members of Conncil, who formed the majority),— 
** and almthat mutual snmmohsm of declarator and reduction have been raised by 
the said Provost Ferguson and his sdherents, and James Cwe and his adherents; 
and, as we have formerly approven of the election of the mid Provost Fergnaon, 
and of the Magistrates and Council adhering to him, therefon^ we hereby unani- 
monsly empower John Miller, present deacon, Thos. and William Bariand, late 
bailies, and Alexander MacBwen, or anyone or mora of them, to apply to the Lords 
of Sessiou by a patiUon in ottr name by IheBMdves or any other proper penon, for 
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f/rtrtui'.ug (he s^vestnilon, miA Id ke«p tlie raanagwnent of the said commoii good 
in the hands of Prorost Ferguon, and the other Magistrates and Councillors ad- 
hering to him, and appoints the pmes and electors to sign this act and sederant.*' 
(Signed) '* Will. BABLAifD. Jameb Sibbald, Clerk." — ^There is no other 
minute in the calling's records chat I can trace relative to this important case, but 
frofli all that I could team from authentic sources, the issue of this plea was against 
the Magistrates and Council chosen by the tirelre trades* members, and three guild 
membera of Council, who formed the majority— in consequence, chiefly, of the said 
majority haying left the Council House and completed their elections in the Tof- 
booth. It was most keenly contested, having been carried by appeal to the Rouse 
of Lords, and cost both parties upwards of two thousand pounds sterling, an im- 
mense aum in those days ; but it showed the great importance and deep interest felt 
by the trades of that period, in erery thing connected with the free and unfettered 
caceitise of their dyll and political rights and priTileges, and we cannot but honour 
the memories of our patriotic ancestors, in having thus, although unsuccessfully, 
-made such a glorious struggle to shake off the yoke of an oppressive and unjust 
system, and to restore the Incorporated Trades to that place and influence in the 
Councils of the City, which it was originally intended by t!ie Sovereigns (who con- 
'ferred upon them these honourable situations in the government of the city) that 
they should hold* 

The only other attempt to brmk the '* beautiful order** was in 1774, when the 

'Convener Court, along with certain merchants and gnildry, resolved to oppose the 

-right of the Magistrates to roup " the Town's salmon fishings till such time as they 

-agreed to serve the inhabitants, and expose the same to sale each day in the public 

warket, and expected the calling would approve of it, which the calling accordingly 

did; and also agreed to join along with them in a petition to the Court of Session, 

'^ not only to insist upon salmon, but also to break the ** beautiful order;** — but 

•this plea fell to the ground, the calling seme months afterwards haying declined to 

middle any &nher with it,- in consequence of the said plea (salmon) bein|^ '* jumbled 

.with other natters/* 

WABS, &C. 

Althoygh the history of the last ifty years is perhaps the most eycntful and in- 
teresting that ever happened in the world, and has been productive of such ipaportant 
consequences both to nations and individuals ; snd while wars and desolations have 
raged with the most tempestuous fury over almost all the countries of the earth, 
-~yet we in this highly fevoured island have lived in comparative peace and secu- 
rity, listening to the details, and watching with deep and heart-felt interest, the 
progi'ess of these mighty events, which were apparently changing the destinies 6f 
empires and nations;, and completely altering the constitution of civilised society. 
Although we have never experienced the horrors of domestic wars or foreign inva- 
sion, our ancestors in this country, and in our own city, were often exposed to these 
calamities, and lived in troublons times, when they were obliged to learn the aft 
of ivar as a profession, along with the arts or sciences of their own peculiar crafts i 
and, like the Je>vs of old, while rebuilding the walls of their beloved city, wefe 
obliged to wear the sword in one hand, while they wrought with the other. Thus, 
as if were, being always cased in armour, they fdt a keen interest in every thing' 
connected with the science of war ; and to render themselves masters in the use of 
the different warlike weapons was their constant and anxious study. Amongst 
these instruments of war, the bow and arrow was the favourite, and our dtisena 
were long celebrated as first-rate bowmen. One of our townsmen^ in his History 
of Perth, thus speaks of this warlike science : — ** Archery, of which the gentlemen 
of Perth were great masters, was made an indispensable article of education, from 
the days of James the First. This most accomplished and wise Prince passed an 
act forbidding ihefavourUe diversion offootJ}aily substituting in its place that of 
shooting with bows and arrows. Every boy, when he came to the age of thirteen, 
was obliged at stated times to practice archery at certain bow -marks.'* *^The 
strong and expert archers had their bow-marks in the South Inch. J9'ear the south 
end of this Inch stands yet a stone, which, tradition says, was the southern mark ; 
the northern is near to the north-west side of the ditch that surrounds the mount. 
It i^s fixed on a rising groond; called the ^ Scholars* KnoU.*' The itone was but 
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latolf carrM oC The dbcaaot beCwizt thme marks U «bo«t<60a iiillioiiifl. Tbty 
nnit 1mit« baea very g troof and eac|icrc arcben who atMild shoot an arrow between 
Umss mariu I Bat it was not solsif as a sport or pastime that onr-^moastors 
practised aitlicrjr, bat chiefly as one of the means of resisting their enemiei^ either 
in the battk^kld, or dcfcndinf onr city when besieged by a hostile army. I need 
not state that the English were nwre oelebratrd for their skill in archery than any 
•othsr nation in the world i and, from the Scotch being so frequently at war with 
4hem, they had often experienced the fhtal efliKts of that mode of war&re ; and, as 
onr coontryaun, previous to King James the First's time, had not caldratcd that 
branch of the art of war soassidnoosly as the Bnglish, although they were by no 
means strangen to il, but on the contrary many of them excelled in archery ; bat 
it was only in James the First's time that it was made an '* indispensable article 
-of education.*' And onr townsmen had better opportunity of maldng themselTei 
•mastrrs of this branch than any of the ciMaens of the -other Scottish burghs ; for, 
not only being the metropolis and, as such, the chief leeidence of onr monarchs pv^ 
Tious to Jamta III^ the flower of the Scottish nobility, with their nunerous reti« 
nnes, must kave -often token up their residence in onr «ity; and OTon after the 
royal court was remorcd to Edinburgh, yet Perth was not deserted by onr nobility, 
but «ras still the place in which many^f them abode. But Perth nasaleo often 
garrisoned by the English army, who, while they oocopied It, would undoubtedly 
practise that science for which they were so cdebrated, and -our cilixens would not 
fail to embrace such a firoui able opportunity to perfect themselyes under such aUs 
instmcton. And more especially in 1298, when-Sdward I. of England, after hav* 
4ng rs dne e d all the fortressm in Scotland, rebuilt the fortifications of Perth, and 
placed in it a strong garrison of his English troops { and when James I., about 190 
years afler this^ ianied the act ordering the more genuine eultiration of the sciense 
of archery, he would find his dtitens of Perth, among whom h» lived, particulaily 
Bfnlona in ssconding his views in this matter, fbr they most hare been well trainad 
4o this excrdss^ especially while the town was occupied by the English under the 
first thres. Edwards. And what furnishes us with a strong proof of their great pre- 
fidsBcy in this *' noble art** is, that in a contest of archery held on the Links at 
l4lth, our townsmen triumphantly carried off the prixe, and ofl^Bred the odds often 
to three, a challenge which their opponents appears to have declined* 

And as the Incorporated Tradee of Perth have loiig been known as the ^ shettof 
arrowy'* not only as an emblem of their union and strength, but also, I shonld 
suppose, fbr their superior skill and dexterity in archery ; fbr it is hif^ly probaUe 
*that, in the numerous competithnis that took place-on the South Inch^ the crafts- 
men were often pitied against, not only the trained and expert marksmen who 
•often flirmed the retlnne of the great men of the Scottish court, but also the soldicss 
of the English and Scottish armies that either ganisoned the dfyrov-attended thttr 
oorereifne or commanders while raiding there. Audit was not only in aroheiy 
that the dtlsens cseelled, but history informs us of their being well skilled in the 
'^her weapons ussd in war, and also^consplcuous fbr their brsTery.; as In the nw- 
'tnorable combat in the reign of Robert UI.<I400). betwixt the two Highland 
dans In the North Inch, where the victory was achieved ohiefly by the prowess 
and strength of Henry Wynde, a saddler in Perth, who espoused the cauae of one 
<«f theee dans, and was the principal means of thdr gaining the day. The other 
weapons of war in most common use by our ancestora, previous to the invention of 
funpowder, were the sword, spear, battlei4ixe, and pike, or partisan as it Is some- 
times called ; and it was the practice at the election of every new deacon and box- 
master, for them to pressnt to the calling a new pike ; but, in 1S3I, the deacon 
presented a musket, staff, and bandolier, and the calling made this a law after- 
wards for his suoceasors in office to do the same, and which was continued until 
1710, when, ** taking to their consideration the tittle use the calling has for ftr«- 
arms, they therefore statute and ordain, that, for the future, each new elected dea» 
con pay five pound Scots in place of his gun ; and each new box-master, four 
jKmnds Scots, as the value of his gun, for the use of the poor of the calling.** 

From what has already been stated, it clearly appears that our ancestors ware 
regularly trained to military exerdses ; and that the citizen of former times was 
the soldier and craftsman combined. Now let us shortly tdce notice of a few of 
those scenes of strife aiid«ar in which the Gloyeri hott a jart;and fiUhoqfh Omps 
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cm be DO doubt thai they miitt bare often been called upon to defend, with their 
llree and property, their rigbtt and prifileges both at cttizeni and Scotsmen, preri* 
om to I659y we shall conBne ounelves to a few inetancet that took place at thie 
period, or shortly afterwards. The first we shall mention is that memorablo 
one In 1659, when, in consequence of the duplicity and perfidity of the Queen Re- 
cent, who had riolated the most solemn promises to protect the Reformers, and 
who was taldng measurss to root them oat of the land, and re-establish Popery. 
The leaders of the Congregation,^ as they were called, the Barl of Argyle and James 
Stewart, Prior of St Andrews, haying receiyed intelligence that the Queen designed 
to take Stirling, manned out of Perth with three hundred et/isme, resolved to 
prosecute the Reformation or perish in the attempt. To shew their zeal and reso- 
lution, instead of ribbons ihep put rapes about their neekty that whoever deserted 
their colours should certainly be lumged by these ropes t ttom. this circumstance 
arooe the proverb of ^ St Johnston's ribbons." With this inconsiderable force they 
advanced, and wfierever they came the people joined them In a body. Their army 
was seldom less numerous than five thousand men. The gates of Stirling, and 
every other town, were thrown open to receive them> where they took care to d^ 
stroy every monument of Popish superstition ; and, without striking a blow, they 
took p oss ess ion of the capitol of the kingdom ; and, having purged the kirka of 
Idols, they placed the reformed preachers in them. 

It is not stated in any document that I have seen, the nwnber of the Olovera 
who- formed a part of these three hundred dtfawns f but I have no doubt, fnm. the 
aircumstanee of the craftsmea at tUs period forming the mi^rity of its citiiena 
(as Queen' Mary in her charter, granted only five years before this, states ** that 
they exceed the rest of the inhabitants and indwsllers of the said burgh in num» 
her**), that they also' formed the migority of this heroic band, who were so instru- 
mental in planting and estahliiliing the Reformation ; and I think it highly pro- 
bable that the Glovers would furnish at any rate firem twenty to thirty of the 
brethren as its quota, of this brave and gallant band. What ttiengthens this 
conjecture is this, that in a case almost similar that happened about eighty yean 
after this, there were fourteen of the Glover calling, whoee names are on 
rceord who formed part of that army of the Covenanters, who were deftated at 
Tibbermuir, in 1 644, by Montroee, who commanded the Highlanders and Irish, 
three to four hundred of mir people being left dead on the fidd of battle, and a 
great many more of our Covenanting army were slain in their retreat to the town* 
The only other instance that I shall mention is, in 1651, when, by order of the 
King (Charles II.), the whole citizens of Perth marched out to the South Inch, 
where they cheerfully made ehoioe of a hundred men, who were to march to Bnnit- 
Islaud to watch the motions of Cromwell's fleet and army. This company joined 
a detachment from the army at Dunfinmline of 3000 men, and were attacked near 
Inverkeithing, and defeated by a superior number of Cromweirs army; 1600 be- 
ing killed, and 1200 taken prisoners. The Perth officers marched with the re- 
mains of their company to Perth. There is no account given of the number of 
Glovers who either joined this company or fell in bsttle ; but it is vsry probable 
that some of our brethren perished, for more than one-half of our force engaged 
appear to have been slain in this sanguinary conflict. 

I need not give any ftirther account of the troublous times in which our ances- 
tors lived, suffice it to mention, that it was only in 1710 that they began to throw 
oiT their armour, and allow the soldier to merge into the quiet and industrious 
craftsman ; and long, very long, may these peaceful times continue. 

*' They hung the trumpet in the hall. 
And study war no more." 

In corroboration of what has been stated as to the share the Glovers have taken 
in defonding the liberties and privileges of their toirn and country, I have been fo- 
voured with a copy of a very old march, " The Perth Glovers* March,** said to have 
been played in 1669, before that gallant band of 300 patriots, who marched £nm 
Perth to Stirling and Edinburgh, with ropes round their necks, to prosecute the 
Reformation, or perish in the attempt. 
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